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TO  THE  HONOURABLE 


LADY  ELIZABETH  WARBURTON. 


Permit  me,  honoured  Madam,  to  lay  before 
you  a work,  for  which  I am  ambitious  of  ob- 
taining your  ladyship’s  approbation,  as  much 
as  to  oblige  a great  number  of  my  friends,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  I have 
had  in  the  Art  of  Cookery  ever  since  I left 
your  ladyship’s  family,  and  who  have  often  soli- 
cited me  to  publish  for  the  instruction  of  their 
housekeepers. 

As  I flatter  myself  I had  the  happiness  of 
giving  satisfaction,  during  my  service,  Madam, 
in  your  family,  it  would  be  a still  greater  en- 
couragement, should  my  endeavours  for  the 
service  of  the  sex  be  honoured  with  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  so  good  a judge  of  pro- 
priety and  elegance  as  your  ladyship. 

I am  not  vain  enough  to  propose  adding  any 
thing  to  the  experienced  housekeeper,  but  hope 
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these  receipts  (written  purely  from  practice) 
may  be  of  use  to  young  persons  who  are  wil- 
ling to  improve  themselves. 

I rely  on  your  ladyship’s  candour,  and  what- 
ever ladies  favour  this  book  with  reading  it,  to 
excuse  the  plainness  of  the  style ; as,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  desire  of  my  friends,  I have  stu- 
died to  express  myself  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
the  meanest  capacity,  and  think  myself  happy 
in  being  allowed  the  honour  of  subscribing  my- 
self, 

Your  ladyship’s 
Most  dutiful. 

Most  obedient. 

And  most  humble  servant. 


ELIZABETH  RAFFALD, 


I 


PREFACE. 


When  I reflect  upon  the  number  of  books  already  in  print 
upon  this  subject,  and  with  what  contempt  they  are  read,  I 
cannot  but  be  apprehensive  that  this  may  meet  the  same  fate 
with  some,  who  will  censure  before  they  either  see  it  or  try 
its  value. 

Therefore,  the  only  favour  I have  to  beg  of  the  public  is, 
not  to  censure  my  work  before  they  have  made  trial  of  some 
one  receipt,  which  I am  persuaded,  if  carefully  followed,  will 
answer  their  expectations;  as  I can  faithfully  assure  my 
friends,  that  they  are  truly  written  from  my  own  experience, 
and  not  borrowed  from  any  other  author,  or  glossed  over  with 
hard  names,  or  words  of  high  style,  but  -written  in  my  own 
plain  language,  and  every  sheet  carefully  perused  as  it  came 
from  the  press,  having  an  opportunity  of  having  it  printed  by 
a neighbour,  whom  I can  rely  on  doing  it  the  strictest  justice, 
without  the  least  alteration. 

The  whole  work  being  now  completed  to  my  wishes,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  render  my  most  sincere  and  grateful 
thanks  to  my  most  noble  and  worthy  friends,  who  have  al- 
ready shown  their  good  opinion  of  my  endeavours  to  serve 
my  sex,  by  raising  me  so  large  a subscription,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds my  expectations. — I have  not  only  been  honoured  by 
having  above  eight  hundred  of  their  names  inserted  in  my 
subscription,  but  also  have  had  all  their  interest  in  this  la- 
borious undertaking,  which  I have  at  last  arrived  to  the  hap- 
piness of  completing,  though  at  the  expense  of  my  health,  by 
being  too  studious,  and  giving  too  close  application. 

The  only  anxious  wish  I have  left  is,  that  my  worthy  friends 
may  find  it  useful  in  their  families,  and  be  an  instructer  to 
the  young  and  ignorant,  as  it  has  been  my  chiefest  care  to 
write  in  as  plain  a style  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
the  weakest  capacity. 

J am  not  afraid  of  being  called  extravagant,  if  my  reader 
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PREFACE. 

does  not  think  that  I have  erred  on  the  frugal  hand.  I ha\  e 
made  it  my  study  to  please  both  the  eye  and  the  palate,  with- 
out using  pernicious  things  for  the  sake  of  beauty. 

And  though  I have  given  some  of  my  dishes  French  names, 
as  they  are  only  known  by  those  names,  yet  they  will  not  be 
found  very  expensive,  nor  added  compositions,  but  as  plain 
as  the  nature  of  the  dish  will  admit  of. 

The  receipts  for  the  confectionary  are  such  as  I daily  use 
in  my  own  shop,  which  any  lady  may  examine  at  pleasure, 
as  I still  continue  my  best  endeavours  to  give  satisfaction  to 
all  who  are  pleased  to  favour  me  with  their  custom. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  my  readers,  that  I have  spent 
fifteen  years  in  great  and  worthy  families,  in  the  capacity  of 
a housekeeper,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  travelling  with 
them  • but  finding  the  common  servants  generally  so  ignorant 
in  dressing  meat,  and  a good  cook  so  hard  to  be  met  with, 
put  me  upon  studying  the  art  of  cookery  more  than  perhaps 
I otherwise  should  have  done ; always  endeavouring  to  join 
economy  with  neatness  and  elegance,  being  sensible  what  valu- 
able qualifications  these  are  in  a housekeeper  or  cook ; for  of 
what  use  is  their  skill,  if  they  put  their  master  or  lady  to  an 
immoderate  expense  in  dressing  a dinner  for  a small  company, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  a prudent  manager  would  have  dressed 
twice  the  number  of  dishes  for  a much  greater  company,  at 
half  the  cost. 

I have  given  no  directions  of  cullis,  as  I have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  lemon  pickle  and  browning  answers  both  for 
beauty  and  taste  (at  a trifling  expense)  better  than  cullis, 
which  is  extravagant ; for  had  I known  the  use  and  value  of 
those  two  receipts  when  I first  took  upon  me  the  part  and 
duty  of  a housekeeper,  it  would  have  saved  me  a great  deal 
of  trouble  in  making  gravy,  and  those  I served,  a deal  ot  ex- 
pense. 

The  number  of  receipts  in  this  book  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  some  others,  but  they  are  what  will  be  found  useful  and 
sufficient  for  any  gentleman’s  family — neither  have  I meddled 
with  physical  receipts,  leaving  them  t°  the  physician  s supe- 
rior judgment,  whose  proper  province  they  are. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

. Observations  on  Soups. 

When  you  make  any  kind  of  soups,  particularly  port- 
able, vermicelli,  or  brown-gravy  soup,  or  any  other  that 
has  roots  or  herbs  in,  always  observe  to  lay  your  meat 
in  the  bottom  of  your  pan,  with  a good  lump  of  butter  ; 
cut  the  herbs  and  roots  small,  lay  them  over  your  meat, 
cover  it  close,  set  it  over  a very  slow  fire,  it  will  draw  all 
the  virtue  out  of  the  roots  or  herbs,  and  turn  it  to  a good 
gravy,  and  give  the  soup  a very  different  flavour,  from 
putting  water  in  at  the  first ; when  your  gravy  is  almost 
dried  up,  fill  your  pan  with  water,  when  it  begins  to  boil 
take  oft*  the  fat,  and  follow  the  directions  of  your  receipt 
for  what  sort  of  soup  you  are  making : when  you  make 
old  peas  soup,  take  soft  water  ; for  green  peas,  hard  is  the 
best,  it  keeps  the  peas  a better  colour : when  you  make 
any  white  soup  do  not  put  in  cream  till  you  take  it  oft* 
the  fire  : always  dish  up  your  soups  the  last  thing  ; if  it 
be  a gravy  soup  it  will  skim  over  if  you  let  it  stand ; if 
it  be  a peas  soup  it  often  settles,  and  the  top  looks  thin. 

Portable  Soup  for  Travellers. 

Take  three  large  legs  of  veal,  and  one  of  beef,  the  lean 
part  of  half  a ham,  cut  them  in  pieces,  put  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a large  caldron,  then 
lay  in  the  meat  and  bones,  with  four  ounces  of  anchovies, 
two  ounces  of  mace,  cut  off  the  green  leaves  of  five  or  six 
heads  of  celery,  wash  the  heads  quite  clean,  cut  them 
small,  put  them  in  with  three  large  carrots  cut  thin, 
. cover  the  caldron  close,  and  set  it  over  a moderate  fire ; 
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when  you  find  the  gravy  begins  to  draw,  keep  taking  it 
up  till  you  have  got  it  all  out,  then  put  water  in  to  cover 
the  meat,  set  it  on  the  fire  again,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for 
four  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a hair-sieve  into  a clean 
pan,  and  let  it  boil  three  parts  away,  then  strain  the 
gravy  that  you  drew  from  the  meat  into  the  pan,  let 
it  boil  gently  (and  keep  skimming  the  fat  off  very 
clean  as  it  rises)  till  it  looks  like  thick  glue;  you  must 
take  great  cai*e  when  it  is  nearly  enough  that  it  do  not 
burn  ; put  in  Cayenne  pepper  to  your  taste,  then  pour 
it  on  flat  earthen  dishes,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  and  cut  it  out  with  round 
tins  a little  larger  than  a crown-piece ; lay  the  cakes  on 
dishes,  and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  dry ; this  soup  will 
answer  best  to  be  made  in  frosty  weather;  when  the 
cakes  are  dry,  put  them  in  a tin  box,  with  writing-paper 
betwixt  every  cake,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place.  This 
is  a very  useful  soup  to  be  kept  in  gentlemen’s  families, 
for,  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  one  cake,  and 
a little  salt,  it  will  make  a good  basin  of  broth.  A little 
boiling  water  poured  on  it,  will  make  gravy  for  a turkey 

or  a fowl ; the  longer  it  is  kept  the  better. N.  B.  Be 

careful  to  keep  turning  the  cakes  as  they  dry. 

Transparent  Soup. 

Take  a leg  of  veal,  and  cut  off  all  the  meat  as  thin  as 
you  can  ; when  you  have  cut  off  all  the  meat  clean  from 
the  bone,  break  the  bone  in  small  pieces,  put  the  meat  in 
a large  jug,  and  the  bones  at  top,  with  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a quarter  of 'an  ounce  of  mace,  half  a pound  of 
Jordan  almonds  blanched  and  beaten  fine,  pour  on  it  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  all  night  by  the  fire 
covered  close,  the  next  day  put  it  into  a well  tinned  sauce- 
pan, and  let  it  boil  slowly  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts ; 
be  sure  you  take  the  scum  and  fat  off  as  it  rises,  all  the 
time  it  is  boiling ; strain  it  into  a punch-bowl,  let  it  settle 
for  two  hours,  pour  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  clear  from 
the  sediment,  if  any  at  the  bottom ; have  ready  three 
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ounces  of  rice  boiled  in  water;  if  you  like  vermicelli  better, 
boil  two  ounces ; tthen  enough,  put  it  in,  and  serve  it  up. 

Hare  Soup. 

Cut  a large  old  hare  in  small  pieces,  and  put  it  in  a 
jug,  with  three  blades  of  mace,  a little  salt,  two  large 
onions,  one  red  herring,  six  morels,  half  a pint  of  red 
wine,  three  quarts  of  water,  bake  it  in  a quick  oven  three 
hours,  then  strain  it  into  a tossing-pan,  have  ready  boiled 
three  ounces  of  French  barley,  or  sago  in  water;  scald 
the  liver  of  the  hare  in  boiling  water  two  minutes;  rub 
it  through  a hair-sieve,  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon, 
put  it  into  the  soup  with  the  barley  or  sago,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  stirring 
it,  but  do  not  let  it  boil : if  you  do  not  like  liver,  put  in 
crisped  bread  steeped  in  red  wine.  This  is  a rich  soup, 
and  proper  for  a large  entertainment ; and  where  two 
soups  are  required,  almond  or  onion  soup  for  the  top, 
and  the  hare  soup  for  the  bottom. 

Rich  Vermicelli  Soup. 

Into  a large  tossing-pan  put  four  ounces  of  butter,  cut 
a knuckle  of  veal  and  a scrag  of  mutton  into  small  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  walnuts;  slice  in  the  meat  of  a shank 
of  ham,  with  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  two  or  three 
carrots,  two  parsnips,  two  large  onions,  with  a clove  stuck 
in  at  each  end,  cut  in  four  or  five  heads  of  celery  washed 
clean,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  eight  or  ten  morels,  and 
an  anchovy,  cover  the  pan  close  up,  and  set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  without  any  water,  till  the  gravy  is  drawn  out  of  the 
meat,  then  pour  the  gravy  out  into  a pot  or  basin,  let 
the  meat  brown  in  the  same  pan,  and  take  care  it  does 
not  burn,  then  pour  in  four  quarts  of  water,  let  it  boil 
gently  till  it  is  wasted  to  three  pints,  then  strain  it,  and 
put  the  other  gravy  to  it,  set  it  on  the  fire,  add  to  it  tw  o 
ounces  of  vermicelli,  cut  in  the  nicest  part  of  a head  of  ce- 
lery, Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  let  it  boil 
for  four  minutes ; if  not  a good  colour,  put  in  a little 
browning,  lay  a small  French  roll  in  the  soup  dish,  pour 
the  soup  upon  it,  and  lay  some  of  the  vermicelli  over  it 
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Ox-Cheek  Soup. 

First  break  the  bones  of  an  ox-cheek,  and  wash  it  in 
many  waters,  then  lay  it  in  warm  water,  throw  in  a lit- 
tle salt  to  fetch  out  the  slime,  wash  it  out  very  well,  then 
take  a large  stew-pan,  put  two  ounces  of  butter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  lay  the  flesh  side  of  the  cheek 
down,  add  to  it  half  a pound  of  shank  of  ham  cut  in 
slices,  and  four  heads  of  celery,  pull  off’  the  leaves,  wash 
the  heads  clean,  and  cut  them  in  with  three  large  onions, 
two  carrots  and  one  parsnip  sliced,  a few  beets  cut  small, 
and  thi-ee  blades  of  mace,  set  it  over  a moderate  fire  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; this  draws  the  virtue  from  the  roots, 
which  gives  a pleasant  strength  to  the  gravy. 

I have  made  a good  gravy  by  this  method  with  roots 
and  butter  only,  adding  a little  browning  to  give  it  a 
pretty  colour : when  the  head  has  simmered  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  put  to  it  six  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  stevr 
till  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts  ; if  you  would  have  it  eat 
like  soup,  strain  and  take  out  the  meat  and  other  ingre- 
dients, and  put  in  the  white  part  of  a head  of  celery  cut 
in  small  pieces,  with  a little  browning,  to  make  it  a fine 
colour;  take  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  give  it  a scald  in 
the  soup,  and  put  the  top  of  a French  roll  in  the  middle 
of  a tureen  and  serve  it  up. 

If  you  would  have  it  eat  like  stew,  take  up  the  face  as 
whole  as  possible,  and  have  ready  cut  in  square  pieces  a 
boiled  turnip  and  carrot,  a slice  of  bread  toasted,  and  cut 
in  small  dices,  put  in  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  strain 
the  soup  through  a hair-sieve  upon  the  meat,  carrot, 
turnip,  and  bread,  so  serve  it  up. 

Almond  Soup. 

Take  a neck  of  veal  and  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of 
mutton,  chop  them  in  small  pieces,  put  them  in  a large 
tossing-pan,  cut  in  a turnip,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
and  five  quarts  of  water,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts,  strain  it  through 
a hair-sieve  into  a clean  pot,  then  put  in  six  ounces  ofal- 
mondsblanched  and  beaten  fine,  half  apintof  thick  cream, 
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and  Cayenne  pepper  to  your  taste,  have  ready  three 
small  French  rolls,  made  for  that  purpose,  the  size  of  a 
small  tea-cup  ; if  they  are  larger  they  will  not  look  well, 
and  drink  up  too  much  of  the  soup  ; blanch  a few  Jordan 
almonds,  and  cut  them  length-ways,  stick  them  round 
the  edge'of  the  rolls  slant-ways,  then  stick  them  all  over 
the  top  of  the  rolls,  and  put  them  in  the  tureen ; when 
dished  up  pour  the  soup  upon  the  rolls ; these  rolls 
look  like  a hedge-hog:  some  French  cooks  give  this 
soup  the  name  of  Hedge-hog  Soup. 

Soup  a-la-Rctne. 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal  and  three  or  four  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  put  to  it  six  quarts  of  water,  with  a little  salt, 
when  it  boils  skim  it  well ; then  put  in  six  large  onions, 
two  large  carrots,  a head  or  two  of  celei’y,  a parsnip, 
one  leek,  and  a little  thyme,  boil  them  all  together  till 
the  meat  is  boiled  quite  down,  then  strain  it  through  a 
hair-sieve,  and  let  it  stand  about  half  an  hour,  then  skim 
it  well,  and  clear  it  off  gently  from  the  settlings  into 
a clean  pan  : boi!  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  pour  it  on 
the  crumbs  of  a halfpenny  loaf,  and  let  it  soak  well ; 
take  half  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them  as 
fine  as  possible,  putting  in  now  and  then  a little  cream, 
to  prevent  them  from  oiling;  then  take  the  yolks  of  six 
hard  eggs,  and  the  roll  that  is  soaked  in  the  cream,  and 
beat  them  all  together  quite  fine  ; then  make  your  broth 
hot,  and  pour  it  to  your  almonds,  strain  it  through  a 
fine  hair-sieve,  rubbing  it  with  a spoon  till  all  the  good- 
ness is  gone  through  into  a stew-pan,  and  add  more 
cream  to  make  it  white ; set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  stir- 
ring it  till  it  boils,  skim  off  the  froth  as  it  rises,  soak 
the  tops  of  two  French  rolls  in  melted  butter  in  a stew- 
pan  till  they  are  crisp,  but  not  brown,  then  take  them 
out  of  the  butter,  and  lay  them  on  a plate  before  the  fire  ; 
and  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  send  it  to  the  ta- 
ble, take  a little  of  the  soup  hot,  and  put  it  to  the  roll 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  put  your  soup  on  the  fire, 
keep  stirring  it  till  ready  to  boil,  then  pour  it  into  your 
tureen,  and  serve  it  up  hot ; be  sure  you  take  all  the 
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fat  off  the  broth  before  you  put  it  to  the  almonds,  or  it 
will  spoil  it ; and  take  care  it  does  not  curdle. 

Onion  Soup. 

Boil  eight  or  ten  large  Spanish  onions  in  milk  and 
water,  change  it  three  times,  when  they  are  quite  soft, 
rub  them  through  a hair-sieve,  cut  an  old  cock  in  pieces 
and  boil  it  for  gravy,  with  one  blade  of  mace,  strain  it, 
and  pour  it  upon  the  pulp  of  the  onions,  boil  it  gently 
with  the  crumb  of  an  old  penny  loaf,  grated  into  half 
a pint  of  cream  ; add  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
taste ; a few  heads  of  asparagus  or  stewed  spinage, 
both  make  it  eat  well  and  look  very  pretty : grate  a 
crust  of  brown  bread  round  the  edge  of  the  dish. 

White  Onion  Soup. 

Take  thirty  large  onions,  boil  them  in  five  quarts  of 
broth,  a little  mace  and  pepper ; when  your  onions  are 
quite  soft  take  them  up,  and  rub  them  through  a hair- 
sieve,  and  work  half  a pound  of  butter  with  flour  in 
them  ; boil  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  serve  it  up  with  a 
coffee-cup  full  of  cream,  and  a little  salt;  be  sure  you 
stir  it  when  you  pat  in  the  flour  and  butter,  for  fear  of 
its  burning. 

Brown  Onion  Soup. 

Skin  and  cut  round-ways  in  slices  six  large  Spanish 
onions,  fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are  a nice  brown, 
and  very  tender,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
a hair-sieve,  to  drain  out  the  butter  ; when  drained,  put 
them  in  a pot,  with  five  quarts  of  boiling  water,  boil 
them  one  hour  and  stir  them  often ; then  add  pepper 
and  salt  to  your  taste,  rub  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf 
through  a cullender,  put  it  to  the  soup,  stir  it  well,  to 
keep  it  from  being  in  lumps,  and  boil  it  two  hours  more ; 
ten  minutes  before  you  send  it  up  beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  a little  of  the 
soup,  pour  it  in  by  degrees,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the 
time  one  way,  put  in  a few  cloves  if  you  choose  it. — 
N.  B.  It  is  a fine  soup,  and  will  keep  three  or  four  days. 
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Green  Peas  Soup. 

Shell  a peck  of  peas,  and  boil  them  in  spring  water 
till  they  are  soft,  then  work  them  through  a hair-sieve, 
take  the  water  that  your  peas  are  boiled  in,  and  put 
in  a knuckle  of  veal,  three  slices  of  ham,  and  cut  two 
carrots,  a turnip,  and  a few  beet  leaves  shred  small, 
and  a little  more  water  to  the  meat,  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  one  hour  and  a half;  then  strain  the  gravy 
into  a bowl,  and  mix  it  with  the  pulp,  and  put  in  it  a lit- 
tle juice  of  spinage,  which  must  be  beaten  and  squeezed 
through  a cloth,  put  in  as  much  as  will  make  it  look  a 
pretty  colour,  then  give  it  a gentle  boil,  which  will  take 
off  the  taste  of  the  spinage,  slice  in  the  whitest  part  of  a 
head  of  celery,  put  in  a lump  of  sugar  the  size  of  a wal- 
nut, take  a slice  of  bread  and  cut  it  in  little  square  pieces, 
cut  a little  bacon  the  same  way,  fry  them  a light  brown 
in  fresh  butter,  cut  a large  cabbage-lettuce  in  slices, 
fry  it  after  the  other,  put  it  in  the  tureen  with  the  fried 
bread  and  bacon ; have  ready  boiled,  as  for  eating,  a 
pint  of  young  peas,  and  put  them  in  the  soup,  with  a 
little  chopped  mint  if  you  like  it,  and  pour  it  into  your 
tureen. 

Common  Peas  Soup. 

To  one  quart  of  split  peas  put  four  quarts  of  soft 
water,  a little  lean  bacon,  or  roast  beef  bflnes,  wash  one  • 
head  of  celery,  cut  it  and  put  it  in  with  a turnip,  boil 
it  till  reduced  to  two  quarts,  then  work  it  through  a 
cullender,  with  a wooden,  spoon,  mix  a little  flour  and 
water,  and  boil  it  well  in  the  soup,  and  slice  in  another 
head  of  celery,  Cayenne  pepper,  dried  mint,  and  salt  to 
your  taste ; cut  a slice  of  bread  in  small  dices,  fry  them 
a light  brown,  and  put  them  in  your  dish,  then  pour  the 
soup  upon  it. — The  liquor  in  which  beef  or  any  other 
meat  has  been  boiled  may  be  used  instead  of  water,  which 
will  produce  a greater  quantity  of  soup. 

Peas  Soup  for  Lent. 

Put  three  pints  of  blue  boiling  peas  into  five  quarts 
of  soft  cold  water,  three  anchovies,  three  red  herrings, 
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and  two  large  onions,  stick  in  a clove  at  each  end,  a 
carrot  and  a parsnip  sliced  in,  with  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs;  boil  them  all  together  till  the  soup  is  thick, 
strain  it  through  a cullender,  then  slice  in  the  white 
part  of  a head  of  celery,  a good  lump  of  butter,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  a slice  of  bread  toasted  and  buttered 
well,  and  cut  into  little  diamonds,  put  it  into  a dish,  and 
pour  the  soup  upon  it ; and  a little  dried  mint,  if  you 
choose  it. 

White  Peas  Soup: 

To  four  or  five  pounds  of  lean  beef  and  six  quarts  of 
water  put  a little  salt,  when  it  boils  skim  it,  and  put  in 
two  carrots,  three  whole  onions,  a little  thyme,  and  two 
heads  of  celery,  with  three  quarts  of  old  green  peas,  boil 
them  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender,  then  strain  it  through 
a hair-sieve,  and  rub  the  pulp  of  the  peas  through  the 
sieve,  split  the  blanched  part  of  three  cos-lettuces  into 
four  quarters,  and  cut  them  about  one  inch  long,  with 
a little  mint  cut  small  ; then  put  half  a pound  of  butter 
in  a stew-pan  that  will  hold  your  soup,  and  put  the 
lettuce  and  mint  into  the  butter,  with  a leek  sliced  very 
thin,  and  a pint  of  green  peas ; stew  them  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  keep  shaking  them  often  about,  then  put 
in  a little  of  the  soup,  and  stew  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer;  then  put  in  your  soup,  and  as  much  thick 
cream  as  will  make  it  white,  keep  stirring  it  till  it  boils, 
fry  a French  roll  in  butter  a little  crisp,  put  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  pour  your  soup  over  it. 

Green  Peas  Soup  without  Meat. 

In  shelling  your  peas  separate  the  old  ones  from  the 
young,  and  boil  the  old  ones  soft  enough  to  strain 
through  a cullender,  then  put  the  liquor  and  what  you 
strained  through  to  the  young  peas,  which  must  be 
whole ; add  some  whole  pepper,  mint,  a large  onion 
shred  small,  put  them  in  a large  saucepan,  with  nearly  a 
pound  of  butter ; as  they  boil  up  shake  in  some  flour, 
then  put  in  a French  roll,  fried  in  butter  to  the  soup ; 
you  must  season  it  to  your  taste  with  salt  and  herbs; 
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when  you  have  done  so,  add  the  young  peas  to  it,  which 
must  he  half  boiled  first ; you  may  leave  out  the  flour 
if  you  do  not  like  it,  and  instead  of  it  put  in  a little 
spinage  and  cabbage-lettuce,  cut  small,  which  must  be 
first  fried  in  butter,  and  well  mixed  with  the  broth. 

Gravy  Soup. 

Put  a shin  of  beef  to  six  quarts  of  water,  and  six 
onions,  set  them  over  the  fire  and  let  them  boil  gently 
till  all  the  juice  be  out  of  the  meat,  then  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  add  to  the  strained  liquor  one  quart  of  strong- 
gravy  to  make  it  brown,  put  in  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
taste,  then  put  in  a little  celery  and  beet  leaves,  and  boil 
it  till  they  are  tender. 

An  excellent  White  Soup. 

To  four  quarts  of  water  put  in  a knuckle  of  veal  and 
a pound  of  lean  bacon,  with  two  anchovies,  a few  pepper 
corns,  two  or  three  onions,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
three  or  four  heads  of  celery  in  slices,  stew  all  together 
till  your  soup  is  as  strong  as  you  choose  it ; then  strain 
it  through  a hair-sieve  into  a clean  earthen  pot,  let  it 
stand  all  night,  then  take  off' the  scum,  and  pour  it  clear 
off  into  a tossing-pan,  put  in  half  a pound  of  Jordan 
almonds  beaten  fine,  boil  it  a little,  and  run  it  through  a 
lawn  sieve,  then  put  in  a pint  of  cream  and  the  volk  of 
an  egg. — This  is  very  good  without  almonds. 

Another  tv  ay. 

Roil  a knuckle  of  veal  and  a fowl,  with  a little  mace, 
two  onions,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  to  a strong  jelly, 
then  strain  it,  and  skim  off*  all  the  fat ; have  ready  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  put  them  in,  and  keep  stir- 
ring it  or  it  will  curdle,  put  it  in  your  dish  with  boiled 
chickens  and  toasted  bread  cut  in  pieces ; if  you  do  not 
like  the  eggs,  you  may  put  in  a large  handful  of  vermi- 
celli half  an  hour  before  you  take  it  off  the  fire. 

Craw-Fish  Soup. 

Boil  half  a hundred  of  fresh  craw-fish,  pick  out  all 
the  meat,  which  you  must  save,  take  a fresh  lobster 
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and  pick  out  all  the  meat,  which  you  must  likewise  save ; 
pound  the  shells  of  the  craw-fish  and  lobster  fine  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  boil  them  in  four  quarts  of  water, 
with  four  pounds  of  mutton,  a pint  of  green  split  peas 
nicely  picked  and  washed,  a large  turnip,  carrot,  onion, 
mace,  cloves,  anchovy,  a little  thyme,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Stew  them  on  a slow  fire  till  all  the  goodness  is  out  of 
the  mutton  and  shells,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and 
put  in  the  tails  of  your  craw-fish  and  the  lobster  meat, 
cut  in  very  small  pieces,  with  the  red  coral  of  the  lobster, 
if  it  has  any : boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  just  before  you 
serve  it  up  add  a little  butter  melted  thick  and  smooth, 
stir  it  round  several  times  when  you  put  it  in,  send  it  up 
very  hot,  but  do  not  put  too  much  spice  in  it. 

N.  B.  Pick  out  all  the  bags  and  the  woolly  part  of 
your  craw-fish  before  you  pound  them. 

Partridge  Soup. 

Take  off  the  skins  of  two  old  partridges,  cut  them 
into  small  pieces,  with  three  slices  of  ham,  two  or  three 
onions  sliced,  and  some  celery,  fry  them  in  butter  till 
they  are  as  brown  as  they  can  be  made  without  burning, 
then  put  them  into  three  quarts  of  water  with  a few 
pepper-corns,  boil  it  slowly  till  a little  more  than  a pint 
is  consumed,  then  strain  it,  put  in  some  stewed  celery 
and  fried  bread. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Observations  on  dressing  Fisk. 

When  you  fry  any  kind  of  fish,  wash  them  clean,  dry 
them  well  with  a cloth,  and  dust  them  with  flour,  or 
rub  them  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs ; be  sure  your 
, dripping,  hog’s-lard,  or  beef-suet,  is  boiling  before  you 
put  in  your  fish,  they  will  fry  hard  and  clear,  butter  is 
apt  to  burn  them  black,  and  make  them  soft ; when 
you  have  fried  your  fish,  always  lay  them  in  a dish  or 
hair-sieve  to  drain,  before  you  dish  them  up ; boiled 
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fish  should  always  be  washed,  and  rubbed  carefully  with 
a little  vinegar,  before  they  are  put  into  the  water ; 
boil  all  kinds  of  fish  very  slowly,  and  when  they  will 
leave  the  bone  they  are  enough  ; when  you  take  them 
up,  set  your  fish-plate  over  a pan  of  hot  water  to  drain, 
and  cover  it  with  a cloth  or  close  cover,  to  prevent  it 
from  turning  their  colour  ; set  your  fish-plate  in  the 
inside  of  your  dish,  and  send  it  up,  and  when  you  fry 
parsley  be  sure  you  pick  it  nicely,  wash  it  well,  then 
dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  throw  it  into  a pan  of  boiling 
fat,  take  it  out  immediately,  it  will  be  very  crisp,  and  a 
fine  green. 

To  dress  a Turtle  qf  a hundred  weight. 

Cut  off  the  head,  take  care  of  the  blood,  and  take 
off  all  the  fins,  lay  them  in  salt  and  water,  cut  off  the 
bottom  shell,  then  cut  off  the  meat  that  grows  to  it 
(which  is  the  callipee  or  fowl)  take  out  the  hearts,  livers 
and  lights,  and  put  them  by  themselves,  take  out  the 
bones  and  the  flesh  out  of  the  back  shell  (which  is  the 
callipash)  cut  the  fleshy  part  into  pieces,  about  two 
inches  square,  but  leave  the  fat  part,  which  is  green 
(it  is  called  the  monsieur)  rub  it  first  with  salt,  and 
wash  it  in  several  waters  to  make  it  come  clean,  then 
put  in  the  pieces  that  you  took  out,  with  three  bot- 
tles of  Madeira  wine,  and  four  quarts  of  strong  veal 
gravy,  a lemon  cut  in  slices,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
a tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne,  six  anchovies  washed  and 
picked  clean,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beaten  mace,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  powder,  and  half  a pint  of 
essence  of  ham,  if  you  have  it ; lay  over  it  a coarse 
paste,  set  it  in  the  oven  for  three  hours;  when  it  comes 
out  take  off  the  lid  and  skim  off’  the  fat,  and  brown 
it  with  a salamander. — This  is  the  bottom  dish. 

Then  blanch  the  fins,  cut  them  off'  at  the  first  joint, 
fry  the  first  pinions  a fine  brown,  and  put  them  into  a 
tossing-pan,  with  two  quarts  of  strong  brown  gravy,  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  and  the  blood  of  the  turtle,  a large 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  the  same  of  browning,  two 
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spoonfuls  of  mushroom  catchup,  Cayenne  and  salt,  an 
onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; 
a little  before  it  is  enough,  put  in  an  ounce  of  morels, 
the  same  of  truffles,  stew  them  gently  over  a slow  fire 
for  two  hours;  when  they  are  tender  put  them  into 
another  tossing-pan,  thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  strain  it  upon  them,  give  them  a boil  and 
serve  them  up. — This  is  a corner  dish. 

Then  take  the  thick  or  large  part  of  ij^e  fins,  blanch 
them  in  warm  water,  and  put  them  in  a tossing-pan, 
with  three  quarts  of  strong  veal  gravy,  a pint  of  Ma- 
deira wine,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne,  a little  salt, 
half  a lemon,  a little  beaten  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of 
mushroom  powder,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; let 
them  stew  till  quite  tender,  they  will  take  two  hours  at 
least,  then  take  them  up  into  another  tossing-pan,  strain 
your  gravy,  and  make  it  pretty  thick  with  flour  and 
butter,  then  put  in  a few  boiled  forcemeat-balls,  which 
must  be  made  of  the  veally  part  of  your  turtle,  left  out 
for  that  purpose ; one  pint  of  fresh  mushrooms,  if  you 
cannot  get  them,  pickled  ones  will  do,  and  eight  arti- 
choke bottoms  boiled  tender,  and  cut  in  quarters ; shake 
them  over  the  fire  five  or  six  minutes,  then  put  in  half 
a pint  of  thick  cream,  with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten 
exceedingly  well,  shake  it  over  the  fire  again  till  it  looks 
thick  and  white,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; dish  up  your 
fins  with  the  balls,  mushrooms,  and  artichoke  bottoms 
over  and  round  them. — This  is  the  top  dish. 

Then  take  the  chicken  part  and  cut  it  like  Scotch- 
collops,  fry  them  a light  brown,  then  put  in  a quart  of 
veal  gravy,  stew  them  gently  a little  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  put  to  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard, 
a few  morels,  a score  of  oysters ; thicken  your  gravy ; 
it  must  be  neither  white  nor  brown,  but  a pretty  gravy 

colour : fry  some  oyster  patties,  and  lay  round  it. 

This  is  a corner  dish  to  answer  the  small  fins. 

Then  take  the  guts  (which  is  reckoned  the  best  part 
of  the  turtle)  rip  them  open,  scrape  and  wash  them  ex- 
ceedingly well,  rub  them  well  with  salt,  wash  them 
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through  many  waters,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  two  inches 
long;  then  scald  the  maw  or  paunch,  take  off  the  skin, 
scrape  it  well,  cut  it  into  pieces  about  half  an  inch  broad, 

• and  two  inches  long ; put  some  of  the  fishy  part  of  your 
turtle  in  it,  set  it  over  a slow  charcoal  fire,  with  two  quarts 
of  veal  gravy,  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  a little  mushroom 
catchup,  a few  shalots,  a little  Cayenne,  half  a lemon, 
and  stew  them  gently  four  hours,  till  your  gravy  is 
almost  consumed,  then  thicken  it  with  flour,  mixed  wifft' 
a little  veal  gravy,  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  morels,  a few 
forcemeat-balls,  made  as  for  the  fins ; dish  it  up,  and 

brown  it  with  a salamander,  or  in  the  oven. This  is 

a corner  dish. 

Then  take  the  head,  skin  it  and  cut  it  in  two  pieces, 
put  it  into  a stew-pot,  with  all  the  bones,  hearts,  and 
lights,  to  a gallon  of  water,  or  veal  broth,  three  or^four 
blades  of  mace,  one  shalot,  a slice  of  beef  beaten  to 
pieces,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; set  them  in  a very 
hot  oven,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  at  least : when  it 
comes  out,  strain  it  into  a tureen  for  the  middle  of  the 
table. 

Then  take  the  hearts  and  lights,  chop  them  very  fine, 
put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
thicken  it,  and  serve  it  up ; lay  the  head  in  the  middle, 
fry  the  liver,  lay  it  round  the  head  upon  the  lights,  gar- 
nish with  whole  slices  of  lemon. This  is  the  fourth 

corner  dish. 

N.  B.  The  first  course  should  be  of  turtle  only,  when 
it  is  dressed  in  this  manner;  but  when  it  is  with  other 
victuals  it  should  be  in  three  different  dishes;  but  this 
way  I have  often  dressed  them,  and  have  given  great 
satisfaction  Observe  to  kill  your  turtle  the  night  before 
you  want  it,  or  very  early  next  morning,  that  you  may 
have  all  your  dishes  going  on  at  a time.  Gravy  for  a 
turtle  a hundred  weight  will  take  two  legs  of  veal  and 
two  shanks  of  beef. 

Dress  a Turtle  about  thirty  pounds  iveight. 

A\  hen  you  kill  the  turtle,  which  must  be  done  the  night 
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before,  cut  off  the  head,  and  let  it  bleed  two  or  three 
hours ; then  cut  off  the  fins,  and  the  callipee  from  the 
callipash  ; take  care  you  do  not  burst  the  gall,  throw  all 
the  inwards  into  cold  water,  the  guts  and  tripe  keep  by 
themselves,  and  slit  them  open  with  a penknife,  and 
wash  them  very  clean  in  scalding  water,  and  scrape  off 
all  the  inward  skin ; as  you  do  them  throw  them  into 
cold  water,  wash  them  out  of  that,  and  put  them  into 
fresh  water,  and  let  them  lie  all  night,  scalding  the  fins 
and  edges  of  the  callipash  and  callipee ; cut  the  meat  off* 
the  shoulders,  and  hack  the  bones,  and  set  them  over 
the  fire,  with  the  fins,  in  about  a quart  of  water ; put  in 
a little  mace,  nutmeg,  Cayenne,  and  salt ; let  it  stew 
about  three  hours,  then  strain  it : and  put  the  fins  by 
for  use ; the  next  morning  take  some  of  the  meat  you 
cut  off  the  shoulders,  and  chop  it  small,  as  for  sausages, 
with  about  a pound  of  beef  or  veal  suet,  seasoned  with 
mace,  nutmeg,  sweet-marjoram,  parsley,  Cayenne,  and 
salt  to  your  taste,  and  three  or  four  glasses  of  Madeira 
wine,  so  stuff  it  under  the  two  fleshy  parts  of  the  meat, 
and  if  you  have  any  left,  lay  it  over,  to  prevent  the  meat 
from  burning ; then  cut  the  remainder  of  the  meat  and 
the  fins  in  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg,  season  it  pretty  high 
with  Cayenne,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg,  and  put  it  into 
the  callipash  ; take  care  that  it  be  sewed  or  skewered  up 
at  the  end  to  keep  in  the  gravy  ; then  boil  up  the  gravy, 
and  add  more  wine  if  required,  and  thicken  it  a little 
with  butter  and  flour,  put  some  of  it  to  the  turtle,  and 
set  it  in  the  oven,  with  a well-buttered  paper  over  it,  to 
keep  it  from  burning,  and  when  it  is  about  half  baked 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons,  and  stir  it  up. 
The  callipash  or  back  will  take  half  an  hour  more  baking 
than  the  callipee,  which  two  hours  will  do ; the  guts 
must  be  cut  in  pieces,  two  or  three  inches  long,  the  tripe 
in  less,  and  put  into  a mug  of  clear  water,  and  set  in  the 
oven  with  the  callipash,  and  when  it  is  enough,  and 
drained  from  the  water,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  other 
parts,  and  sent  up  very  hot. 
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Dress  a Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Take  out  the  gills  and  the  blood  clean  from  the  bone, 
wash  the  head  very  clean,  rub  over  it  a little  salt,  and  a 
glass  of  alegar,  then  lay  it  on  your  fish-plate  : when  your 
Water  boils,  throw  in  a good  handful  of  salt,  with  a glass 
pf  alegar,  then  put  in  your  fish,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
half  an  hour,  if  it  is  a large  one  three  quarters ; take  it 
up  very  carefully,  and  strip  the  skin  nicely  off,  set  it 
before  a brisk  fire,  dredge  it  all  over  with  flour,  and 
baste  it  Well  with  butter;  when  the  froth  begins  to  rise, 
throw  over  it  some  very  fine  white  bread  crumbs ; you 
must  keep  basting  it  all  the  time  to  make  it  froth  well; 
when  it  is  a fine  white  brown,  dish  it  up,  and  garnish  it 
with  a lemon  cut  in  slices,  scraped  horse-radish,  bar- 
berries, a few  small  fish  fried  laid  round  it,  or  fresh 
oysters ; cut  the  roe  and  liver  in  slices,  and  lay  over  it 
a little  of  the  lobster  out  of  the  sauce  in  lumps,  and  then 
serve  it  up. 

Sauce  for  the  Cod’s  Head. 

Take  a lobster,  if  it  be  alive  stick  a skewer  in  the  vent 
of  the  tail  to  keep  the  water  out,  ami  throw  a handful  of 
salt  in  the  water ; when  it  boils  put  in  the  lobster,  and 
boil  it  half  an  hour ; if  it  has  spawn  on  pick  them  off, 
and  pound  them  exceedingly  fine  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  put  them  into  half  a pound  of  good  melted  butter, 
then  take  the  meat  out  of  your  lobster,  pull  it  in  bits 
and  put  it  in  your  butter,  with  a meat-spoonful  of  le- 
mon pickle,  and  the  same  of  walnut  catchup,  a slice  of 
an  end  of  lemon,  one  or  two  slices  of  horseradish,  as 
much  beaten  mace  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence,  salt  and 
Cayenne  to  your  taste,  boil  them  one  minute,  then  take 
out  the  horseradish  and  lemon,  and  serve  it  up  in  yoiu* 
sauce-boat. — N.  B.  If  you  cannot  get  a lobster,  you  may 
make  shrimp,  cockle,  or  muscle  sauce  the  same  way ; if 
there  can  be  no  kind  of  shell-fish  got,  you  may  then  add 
two  anchovies  cut  small,  a spoonful  of  walnut  liquor,  a 
large  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  strain  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
saude-boat. 
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Another  nay  to  dress  a Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Take  out  the  gills  and  blood  clean  from  the  back  bone, 
wash  it  well,  and  put  it  on  your  plate  ; when  your  water- 
boils,  put  in  two  handfuls  of  salt,  and  half  a pint  of  ale- 
gar, it  will  make  your  fish  firmer,  then  put  in  the  cod’s 
head  ; if  it  is  of  a middle  size  it  will  take  an  hour’s  boil- 
ing ; then  take  it  up,  and  strip  off  the  skin  gently,  dredge 
it  well  with  flour,  and  lay  lumps  of  butter  on  it ; if  it 
suits  you  better  you  may  send  it  to  the  oven,  and  if  it  is 
not  brown  all  over,  do  it  with  a salamander ; make  your 
gravy  sauce  to  it  and  serve  it  up. 

Dress  young  Codlings  like  Salt-Fish. 

Take  young  codlings,  gut  and  dry  them  well  with  a 
cloth,  fill  their  eyes  full  of  salt,  throw  a little  on  the 
back-bone,  and  let  them  lie  all  night,  then  hang  them 
up  by  the  tail  a day  or  two ; as  you  have  occasion  for 
them,  boil  them  in  spring  water,  and  drain  them  well, 
dish  them  up,  and  pour  egg-sauce  on  them,  and  send 
them  to  the  table. 

Dress  a Salt  Cod. 

Steep  your  salt-fish  in  water,  all  night,  with  a glass  of 
vinegar,  it  will  fetch  out  the  salt  and  make  it  eat  like 
fresh  fish  ; the  next  day  boil  it ; when  it  is  enough,  pull 
it  in  flakes  into  your  dish,  then  pour  egg-sauce  over  it, 
or  parsnips  boiled  and  beaten  fine  with  butter  and  cream  ; 
send  it  to  the  table  on  a water-plate,  for  it  will  soon  grow 
cold. 

Egg  Sauce  for  a Salt  Cod. 

Boil  your  eggs  hard,  first  half  chop  the  whites,  then 
put  in  the  yokes,  and  chop  them  both  together,  but  not 
very  small,  put  them  into  half  a pound  of  good  melted 
butter,  and  let  it  boil  up,  then  put  it  on  the  fish. 

Cod’s  Sounds. 

Steep  your  sounds  as  you  do  the  salt  cod,  and  boil 
them  in  a large  quantity  of  milk  and  water ; when  they 
are  very  tender  and  white,  take  them  up  arid  drain  the 
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water  out,  then  pour  the  egg- sauce  boiling  hot  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up. 

Cod’s  Sounds  like  little  Turkeys. 

' Boil  your  sounds  as  for  eating,  but  not  too  much, 
take  them  up  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  quite  cold, 
then  take  a forcement  of  chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of 
bread,  a lump  of  butter,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  fill  your  sounds  with  it,  and  skewer 
them  in  the  shape  of  a turkey,  then  lard  them  down 
each  side  as  you  would  do  a turkey’s  breast,  dust  them 
well  with  flour,  and  put  them  in  a tin  oven  to  roast 
before  the  fire,  and  baste  them  well  with  butter ; when 
they  are  enough  pour  on  them  oyster-sauce ; three  are 
sufficient  for  a side  dish  ; garnish  with  barberries ; it 
is  a pretty  side  dish  for  a large  table  for  a dinner  in 
Lent. 

To  boil  Salmon. 

Scale  your  salmon,  take  out  the  blood,  wash  it  well 
and  lay  it  on  a fish-plate ; put  your  water  in  a fish-pan 
with  a little  salt : when  it  boils  put  in  your  fish  for  half 
a minute,  then  take  it  out  for  a minute  or  two ; when 
you  have  done  it  four  times,  boil  it  until  it  be  enough  ; 
when  you  take  it  out  of  the  fish-pan,  set  it  over  the 
water  to  drain ; cover  it  well  with  a clean  cloth  dipped 
in  hot  water,  fry  some  small  fish,  or  a few  slices  of  sal- 
mon, and  lay  round  it. — Garnish  with  scraped  horse- 
radish and  fennel. 

Rolled  Salmon. 

Take  a side  of  salmon  when  split,  and  the  bone  taken 
out  and  scalded,  strew  over  the  inside,  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  mace,  a few  chopped  oysters,  parsley,  and 
crumbs  of  bread,  roll  it  up  tight,  put  it  into  a deep  pot 
and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven,  make  the  common  fish-, 
sauce  and  pour  over  it. — Garnish  with  fennel,  lemon, 
and  horse-radish. 

Sauce  for  a Salmon. 

Boil  a bunch  of  fennel  and  parsley,  chop  them  small, 
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and  put  it  into  some  good  melted  butter,  and  send  it 
to  the  table  in  a sauce-boat ; another  with  gravy  sauce. 

To  make  the  gravy  sauce:  put  a little  brown  gravv 
into  a saucepan,  with  one  anchovy,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  a meat-spoonful  of  liquor  from  your  wal- 
nut pickle,  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  the  water  that  the 
fish  was  boiled  in,  it  gives  a pleasant  flavour,  a stick  of 
horseradish,  a little  browning  and  salt ; boil  them  three 
or  four  minutes,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  a good  lump 

of  butter,  and  strain  it  through  a hair- sieve.- N.  B. 

This  is  a good  sauce  for  most  kinds  of  boiled  fish. 

Boil  a Turbot. 

Wash  your  turbot  clean  (if  you  let  it  lie  in  the  water 
it  will  make  it  soft)  and  rub  it  over  with  alegar,  it 
will  make  it  firmer,  then  lay  it  on  your  fish-plate,  with 
the  white  side  up,  lay  a cloth  over  it,  and  pin  it  tight 
under  your  plate,  which  will  keep  it  from  breaking, 
boil  it  gently  in  hard  water,  with  a good  deal  of  salt 
and  vinegar,  and  skim  it  well,  or  it  will  discolour  the 
skin ; when  it  is  enough,  take  it  up  and  drain  it,  take 
the  cloth  carefully  off,  and  slip  it  on  your  dish,  lay  over 
it  fried  oysters,  or  oyster  patties ; send  in  lobster  or 
gravy  sauce  in  sauce-boats.  Garnish  it  with  crisp  parsley 

and  pickles. N.  B.  Do  not  put  in  your  fish  till  your 

water  boils. 

Boil  a Pike  with  a pudding  in  the  belly. 

Take  out  the  gills  and  guts,  wash  them  well,  then  make 
a good  forcement  of  oysters  chopped  fine,  the  crumb  of 
half  a penny  loaf,  a few  sweet  herbs,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel  shred  fine,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste, 
a good  lump  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mix  them 
well  together,  and  put  them  in  the  belly  of  your  fish, 
sew  it  up,  skewer  it  round,  put  hard  water  in  your  fish- 
pan,  add  to  it  a tea-cupful  of  vinegar,  and  a little  salt  ; 
when  it  boils,  put  in  the  fish  : if  it  be  a middle  size,  it 
will  take  half  an  hour’s  boiling ; garnish  it  with  walnuts 
and  pickled  barberries  ; serve  it  up  with  oyster-sauce  in 
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a boat,  and  pour  a little  sauce  on  the  pike.  You  may 
dress  a roasted  pike  the  same  way. 

Stew  Carp  white. 

When  the  carp  are  scaled,  gutted,  and  washed,  put 
them  into  a stew-pan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  a little  mace,  whole  pepper,  and  salt, 
two  onions,  a hunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a stick  of  horse- 
radish, cover  the  pan  close,  let  it  stand  an  hour  and  a 
half  over  a slow  stove,  then  put  a gill  of  white  wine  into 
a saucepan,  with  two  anchovies  chopped,  an  onion,  a 
little  lemon-peel,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  a little  thick  cream,  and  a large  tea-cupful  of 
the  liquor  the  carp  were  stewed  in  ; boil  them  a few  mi- 
nutes, drain  your  carp,  add  to  the  sauce  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  mixed  with  a little  cream  ; when  it  boils  up  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon ; dish  up  your  carp,  and 
pour  your  sauce  hot  upon  them. 

Carp  the  best  way,  and  the  Sauce. 

Kill  your  carp,  and  save  all  the  blood,  scale  and  clean 
them  very  well,  have  ready  some  nice  rich  gravy,  made 
of  beef  and  mutton,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  mace, 
and  onion  ; strain  it  off,  before  you  stew  your  fish  in  it, 
boil  your  carp  first  before  you  stew  it  in  the  gravy,  be 
careful  you  do  not  boil  it  too  much  before  you  put  in  the 
carp ; then  let  it  stew  on  a slow  fire  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  thicken  the  sauce  with  a good  lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour ; garnish  your  dish  with  fried  oysters, 
fried  toast  cut  three  corner  ways,  pieces  of  lemon, 
scraped  horse-radish,  and  the  roe  of  the  carp  cut  in 
pieces,  some  fried  and  others  boiled,  squeeze  the  juice  of 
a lemon  into  the  sauce  just  before  you  send  it  up;  take 
care  to  dish  it  up  handsomely  and  very  hot. 

Another  Carp  Sauce. 

Take  the  liver  of  the  carp  clean  Rom  the  guts,  and 
three  anchovies,  with  a little  parsley,  thyme,  and  one 
onion,  chop  all  these  small  together ; then  take  half  a 
pint  of  Rhenish  wine,  four  spoonfuls  of  elder  vinegar, 
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with  the  blood  of  the  carp,  put  all  these  together  to  stew 
gently,  and  put  it  to  the  carp,  which  must  first  be 
boiled  in  water,  a little  salt,  and  a pint  of  wine ; take 
care  not  to  do  it  too  much  after  the  carp  is  put  in  the 
sauce ; garnish  with  fried  oysters,  fried  toast,  scraped 
horseradish,  and  pieces  of  lemon,  with  the  roe  cut  in 
pieces  and  fried : if  you  do  not  like  elder  vinegar,  any 
other  sort  will  do. 

White  Fish  Sauce. 

Wash  two  anchovies,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with 
one  glass  of  white  wine,  and  two  of  water,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  a little  lemon-peel ; when  it  has  boiled  five 
or  six  minutes,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  add  to  it  a 
spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar,  thicken  it  a little,  then 
put  in  nearly  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  boil  it 
well,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  your  dish. 

Very  nice  Sauce  for  most  sorts  of  Fish. 

Take  a little  gravy  made  of  either  veal  or  mutton,  put 
to  it  a little  of  the  water  that  drains  from  your  fish ; 
when  it  is  boiled  enough,  put  it  in  a saucepan,  and  put 
in  a whole  onion,  one  anchovy,  a spoonful  of  catchup, 
and  a glass  of  white  wine,  thicken  it  with  a good  lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a spoonful  of  cream  ; if  you 
have  oysters,  cockles,  or  shrimps,  put  them  in  after  you 
take  it  off  the  fire  (but  it  is  very  good  without ;)  you 
may  use  red  wine  instead  of  white  by  leaving  out  the 
cream. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Boil  half  a pint  of  water  with  a little  mace  and  whole 
pepper,  long  enough  to  take  out  the  strong  taste  of  the 
spice,  then  strain  it  off,  melt  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  butter  smooth  in  the  water,  cut  your  lobster  in  very 
small  pieces,  stew  it  all  together  tenderly  with  anchovy, 
and  send  it  up  hot. 

Lobster  Sauce  another  may. 

Bruise  the  body  of  a lobster  into  thick  melted  butter, 
and  cut  the  flesh  into  it  in  small  pieces,  stew  all  together, 
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and  give  it  a boil ; season  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
a very  small  quantity  of  mace. 

Stem  Carp  or  Tench. 

Gut  and  scale  your  fish,  wash  and  dry  them  well  with 
a clean  cloth,  dredge  them  well  with  flour,  fry  them  in 
dripping,  or  sweet  rendered  suet,  until  they  are  a light 
brown,  and  then  put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with  a quart 
of  water,  and  one  quart  of  red  wine,  a meat  spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  another  of  browning,  the  same  of  walnut 
or  mum  catchup,  a little  mushroom  powder,  and  Cay- 
enne to  your  taste,  a large  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and 
a stick  of  horseradish  : cover  your  pan  close  to  keep  in 
the  steam,  let  them  stew  gently  over  a slow  fire,  till  your 
gravy  is  reduced  to  just  enough  to  cover  your  fish  in  the 
dish ; then  take  the  fish  out,  and  put  them  on  the  dish 
you  intend  for  table,  set  the  gravy  on  the  fire,  and 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  a large  lump  of  butter,  boil  it 
a little,  and  strain  it  over  your  fish  : garnish  them  with 
pickled  mushrooms  and  scraped  horseradish,  put  a 
bunch  of  pickled  barberries,  or  a sprig  of  myrtle  in  their 
mouths,  and  send  them  to  the  table. 

It  is  a top  dish  for  a grand  entertainment. 

Dress  a Sturgeon. 

Take  what  sort  of  a piece  of  sturgeon  you  think  proper, 
and  wash  it  clean,  lay  it  all  night  in  salt  and  water,  the 
next  morning  take  it  out,  rub  it  well  with  alegar,  and 
let  it  lie  in  it  for  two  hours,  then  have  ready  a fish-kettle 
full  of  boiling  water,  with  one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  two 
large  onions,  and  a few  sprigs  of  sweet-marjoram  ; boil 
your  sturgeon  till  the  bones  will  leave  the  fish,  then  take 
it  up,  take  the  skin  off,  and  flour  it  well,  set  it  before 
the  fire,  baste  it  with  fresh  butter,  and  let  it  stand  till  it 
be  a fine  brown,  then  dish  it  up,  and  pour  into  the  dish 
the  same  sauce  as  for  the  white  carp ; garnish  with  crisp 
parsley  and  red  pickles. 

This  is  a proper  dish  for  the  top  or  middle. 
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Roast  large  Eels  or  Lampreys  with  a pudding  in  the  belly. 

Skin  your  eels  or  lampreys,  cut  off  the  head,  take  the 
guts  out,  and  scrape  the  blood  clean  from  the  bone,  then 
make  a good  forcemeat  of  oysters,  or  shrimps  chopped 
small,  the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf,  a little  nutmeg 
or  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  ; put  them  in  the  belly  of  your  fish,  sew  it  up, 
turn  it  round  on  your  dish,  put  over  it  flour  and  butter, 
pour  a little  water  on  your  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a mode- 
rate oven  ; when  it  comes  out  take  the  gravy  from  under 
it,  and  skim  off  the  fat,  then  strain  it  through  a hair-sieve, 
add  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  two  of  brown- 
ing, a meat-spoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  one  anchovy,  and  a slice  of  lemon,  let  it  boil  ten 
minutes,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  send  it  up 
in  a sauce-boat,  dish  your  fish  : garnish  it  with  lemon 
and  crisp  parsley. 

This  is  a pretty  dish  for  either  corner  or  side  for  a 
dinner. 

Stew  Lampreys. 

Skin  and  gut  your  lampreys,  season  them  well  with 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  mace,  not  pounded  too 
fine,  and  a little  lemon-peel  shred  fine : then  cut  some 
thin  slices  of  butter  into  the  bottom  of  your  saucepan, 
put  in  the  fish,  and  half  a pint  of  nice  gravy,  half  the 
quantity  of  white  wine  and  cider,  the  same  of  claret, 
with  a small  bundle  of  thyme,  winter-savory,  pot-mar- 
joram, and  an  onion  sliced ; stew  them  over  a slow  fire, 
and  keep  turning  the  lampreys  till  they  are  quite  ten- 
der: when  they  are  tender,  take  them  out,  and  put  in 
one  anchovy,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  or  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  it  over 
the  fish,  and  serve  them  up.- — N.  B.  Roll  them  round  a 
skewer  before  you  put  them  into  a pan. 

Stem  Flounders,  Plaice,  or  Soles. 

Half  fry  your  fish  in  three  ounces  of  butter  a fine 
brown,  then  take  your  fish,  and  put  to  your  butter  a 
quart  of  water,  and  boil  it  slowly  a quarter  of  an  hour 
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with  two  anchovies,  and  an  onion  sliced,  then  put  on 
your  fish  again,  with  a herring,  and  stew  them  gently 
twenty  minutes,  then  take  out  your  fish  and  thicken 
the  sauce  with  butter  and  flour,  and  give  it  a boil,  then 
strain  it  through  a hair-sieve,  over  the  fish,  and  send 
them  up  hot. — N.  B.  If  you  choose  cockle  or  oyster 
liquor,  put  it  in  just  before  you  thicken  the  sauce,  or 
you  may  send  oysters,  cockles,  or  shrimps  in  a sauce- 
boat to  table. 

A good  way  to  stew  Fisk. 

Mix  half  a tumbler  of  wine  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  the  fish  in  the  stew-pan,  and  put  in  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  three  or  four  onions,  a crust  of  bread  toasted 
very  brown,  one  anchovy,  a good  lump  of  butter,  and 
set  them  over  a gentle  fire  ; shake  the  stew-pan  now  and 
then,  that  it  may  not  burn ; just  before  you  serve  it  up, 
pour  your  gravy1  into  a saucepan,  and  thicken  it  with  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a little  catchup  and  walnut 
pickle  beaten  well  together  till  smooth,  then  pour  it  on 
your  fish,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  to  heat,  and  serve  it  up 
hot. 

Boil  Mackarel. 

Gut  your  mackarel  and  dry  them  carefully  with  a 
clean  cloth,  then  rub  them  slightly  over  with  a little 
vinegar,  and  lay  them  straight  on  your  fish-plate  (for 
turning  them  round  often  breaks  them)  into  your  fish- 
pan,  and  boil  them  gently  fifteen  minutes,  put  a little 
salt  in  the  water  when  it  boils ; then  take  them  up  and 
drain  them  well,  and  put  the  water  that  runs  from  them 
into  a saucepan,  with  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon  pickle, 
one  meat-spoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  the  same  of  brown- 
ing, a blade  or  two  of  mace,  onff  anchovy,  a slice  of  le- 
mon ; boil  them  all  together  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
strain  it  through  a hair-sieve,  and  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter,  send  it  in  a sauce-boat,  and  parsley-sauce  in 
another  ; dish  up  your  fish  with  the  tails  in  the  middle  ; 
garnish  with  scraped  horseradish,  and  barberries. 
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Boil  Herrings. 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  your  herrings,  dry  them  clean, 
and  rub  them  over  with  a little  vinegar  and  salt,  skewer 
them  with  their  tails  in  their  mouths,  lay  them  on  your 
fish-plate  : when  your  water  boils  put  them  in,  they  will 
take  ten  or  twelve  minutes  boiling:  when  you  take 

them  up,  drain  them  over  the  water,  then  turn  the  heads 
into  the  middle  of  your  dish,  lay  round  them  scraped 
horseradish  ; parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Fry  Herrings. 

Scale,  wash,  and  dry  your  herrings  well ; lay  them 
separately  on  a board,  and  set  them  to  the  fire  two  or 
three  minutes  before  you  want  them,  it  will  keep  the 
fish  from  sticking  to  the  pan,  dust  them  with  Hour  ; 
when  your  dripping  or  butter  is  boiling  hot  put  in  your 
fish,  a few  at  a time,  fry  them  over  a brisk  fire  ; when 
you  have  fried  them  all,  set  the  tails  up  one  against 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  then  fry  a large 
handful  of  parley  crisp,  take  it  out  before  it  loses  its 
colour,  lay  it  round  them,  and  parsley-sauce  in  a boat; 
or  if  you  like  onions  better,  fry  them,  lay  some  round 
your  dish,  and  make  onion-sauce  for  them  : or  you  may 
cut  off  the  heads  after  they  are  fried,  chop  them,  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  ale,  pepper,  salt,  and 
an  anchovy,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  strain  it, 
and  then  put  it  in  a sauce-boat. 

Bake  Herrings. 

When  you  have  cleaned  your  herrings,  as  above,  lay 
them  on  a board,  take  a little  black  and  Jamaica  pepper, 
a few  cloves,  and  a good  deal  of  salt,  mix  them  to- 
gether, then  rub  it  all  over  the  fish,  lay  them  straight  in 
a pot,  cover  them  with  alegar,  tie  a strong  paper  over 
the  pot  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven ; if  your 
alegar  be  good  they  will  keep  two  or  three  months ; you 
may  eat  them  either  hot  or  cold. 

Bake  Sprats. 

Rub  your  sprats  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  to  every 
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two  pints  of  vinegar  put  one  pint  of  red  wine,  dissolve 
a pennyworth  of  cochineal,  lay  your  sprats  in  a deep 
earthen  dish,  pour  in  as  much  red  wine,  vinegar,  and 
cochineal  as  will  cover  them,  tie  a paper  over  them,  set 
them  in  an  oven  all  night. — They  will  eat  well,  and 
keep  for  some  time. 

Boil  Scate  or  Ray. 

Clean  your  scate  or  ray  very  well,  and  cut  it  in  long- 
narrow  pieces,  then  put  it  in  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt  in  it ; when  it  has  boiled  a quarter  of  an 
hour  take  it  out,  slip  the  skin  off,  then  put  it  into  your 
pan  again,  with  a little  vinegar,  and  boil  it  till  enough  ; 
when  you  take  it  up,  set  it  over  the  water  to  drain,  and 
cover  it  closely  up,  and  when  you  dish  it,  be  as  quick  as 
possible,  for  it  soon  grows  cold,  pour  over  it  cockle, 
shrimp,  or  muscle-sauce,  lay  over  it  oyster-patties  ; gar- 
nish it  with  barberries  and  horseradish. 

Fry  soles. 

Skin  your  soles  as  you  do  eels,  but  keep  on  their 
heads  ; rub  them  over  with  an  egg,  and  strew  over  them 
bread  crumbs,  fry  them  over  a brisk  fire  in  hog’s-lard  a 
light  brown,  serve  them  up  with  good  melted  butter, 
and  garnish  with  green  pickles. 

Marinate  Soles. 

Boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  bone  and  drain  them, 
lay  them  on  a dish  with  the  belly  up,  boil  some  spinage, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  then  boil  four  eggs  hard,  chop 
the  whites  and  yolks  separately,  lay  green,  white,  and 
yellow  amongst  the  soles ; serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter  in  a boat. 

Broil  Haddocks  or  Whitings. 

Gut  and  wash  your  haddocks  or  whitings,  dry  them 
with  a cloth,  and  rub  a little  vinegar  over  them,  it  will 
keep  the  skin  on  better,  dust  them  well  with  flour,  rub 
your  gridiron  with  butter,  and  let  it  be  very  hot  when 
you  lay  the  fish  on,  or  they  will  stick,  turn  them  two  or 
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three  times  on  the  gridiron,  when  enough  serve  them  up, 
and  lay  pickles  round  them,  with  plain  melted  butter,  or 
cockle-sauce ; they  are  a pretty  dish  for  supper. 

Another  may. 

When  you  have  cleaned  your  haddocks  or  whitings, 
as  above,  put  them  in  a tin  oven,  and  set  them  before  a 
quick  fire ; when  the  skins  begin  to  rise  take  them  off, 
beat  an  egg,  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather,  and  strew 
over  them  a few  bread  crumbs,  dredge  them  well  with 
flour  ; when  your  gridiron  is  hot  rub  it  well  with  butter 
or  suet,  it  must  be  very  hot  before  you  lay  the  fish  on, 
when  you  have  turned  them  rub  a little  cold  butter 
over  them,  turn  them  as  your  fire  requires  until  they  are 
enough  and  a little  brown  ; lay  round  them  cockles, 
muscles,  or  red  cabbage ; you  may  either  have  shrimp- 
sauce  or  melted  butter. 

Fry  Smelts  or  Sparlings. 

Draw  the  guts  out  at  the  gills,  butl  eave  in  the  milt 
or  the  roe,  dry  them  with  a cloth,  beat  an  egg,  and  rub 
it  over  them  with  a feather,  then  strew  bread  crumbs 
over  them,  fry  them  with  hog’s-lard  or  rendered  beef- 
suet  ; when  it  is  boiling  hot  put  in  your  fish,  shake 
them  a little,  and  fry  them  a nice  brown,  drain  them  in 
a sieve  ; when  you  dish  them,  put  a basin  in  the  middle 
of  your  dish  with  the  bottom  up,  lay  the  tails  of  your 
fish  on  it,  fry  a handful  of  parsley  in  the  fat  your  fish 
was  fried  in,  take  it  out  of  water  as  you  fry  it,  and  it 
will  keep  its  colour  and  crisp  sooner,  put  a little  on  the 
tails,  and  lay  the  rest  in  lumps  round  the  edge  of  the 
dish ; serve  it  up  with  good  melted  butter  for  sauce. 

Fry  Perch  or  Trout. 

When  you  have  scaled,  gutted,  and  washed  your  perch 
or  trout,  dry  them  well,  then  lay  them  separately  on  a 
board  before  the  fire,  two  minutes  ; before  you  fry  them 
dust  them  well  with  flour,  and  fry  them  a fine  brown  in 
roast  dripping  or  rendered  suet,  serve  them  up  with 
melted  butter  and  crisped  parsley. 
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Dress  Perch  in  Water  sokey. 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  your  perch,  put  salt  in  your 
water : when  it  boils  put  in  the  fish,  with  an  onion  cut 
in  slices  ; you  must  separate  it  into  round  rings,  a hand- 
ful of  parsley  picked  and  washed  clean,  put  in  as  much 
milk  as  will  turn  the  water  white ; when  your  fish  are 
enough,  put  them  in  a soup-dish  and  pour  a little  of 
the  water  over  them  with  the  parsley  and  the  onions, 
then  serve  them  up  with  butter  and  parsley  in  a boat ; 
onions  may  be  omitted  if  you  please.  You  may  boil 
trout  the  same  way. 

Boil  Eels. 

Skin,  gut,  and  take  the  blood  out  of  your  eels,  cut 
off  their  heads,  dry  them,  and  turn  them  round  on  your 
fish-plate,  boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  make  parsley- 
sauce  for  them. 

Pitchcock  Eels. 

Skin,  gut,  and  wash  your  eels,  then  dry  them  with  a 
cloth,  sprinkle  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  dried 
sage ; turn  them  backward  and  forward,  and  skewer 
them ; rub  your  gridiron  with  beef-suet,  broil  them  a 
good  brown,  put  them  on  your  dish  with  good  melted 
butter,  and  lay  round  fried  parsley. 

Broil  Eels. 

When  you  have  skinned  and  cleaned  your  eels  as 
before,  rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strew  over 
them  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  sage,  pepper,  and 
salt ; baste  them  well  with  butter,  and  set  them  in  a 
dripping-pan  ; roast  or  broil  them  on  a gridiron  ; serve 
them  up  with  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Boil  Flounders,  and  all  kinds  of  Flat  Fish, 

Cut  off  the  fins,  and  nick  the  brown  side  under  the 
head ; then  take  out  the  guts,  and  dry  them  with  a 
cloth,  boil  them  in  salt  and  water ; make  either  gravy, 
shrimp,  cockle,  or  muscle-sauce,  and  garnish  it  with  red 
cabbage, 
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Stem  Oysters  and  all  sorts  of  Shell-Fish. 

When  you  have  opened  your  oysters,  put  their  liquor 
into  a tossing-pan,  with  a little  beaten  mace;  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  three  or  four  minutes, 
toast  a slice  of  white  bread,  and  cut  it  into  three-corner 
pieces;  lay  them  round  your  dish,  put  in  a spoonful  of 
good  cream,  put  in  your  oysters,  and  shake  them  round 
in  your  pan ; you  must  not  let  them  boil,  for  if  they  do 
it  will  make  them  hard  and  look  small ; serve  them  up 
in  a little  soup-dish  or  plate. — N.  B.  You  may  stew 
cockles,  muscles,  or  any  shell-fish  the  same  way. 

Stem  Oysters,  Cockles,  and  Muscles. 

Open  your  fish  clean  from  the  shell,  save  the  liquor, 
and  let  it  stand  to  settle ; then  strain  it  through  a hair- 
sieve,  and  put  to  it  as  many  crumbs  of  bread  as  will 
make  it  pretty  thick,  and  boil  them  well  together  before 
you  put  in  the  fish,  with  a good  lump  of  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt  to  your  taste,  give  them  a single  boil,  and  serve 
them  up. — N.  B.  You  may  make  it  a fish-sauce  by 
adding  a glass  of  white  wine  just  before  you  take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  leaving  out  the  crumbs  of  bread. 

Scollop  Oysters. 

When  your  oysters  are  opened,  put  them  in  a basin, 
and  wash  them  out  of  their  own  liquor,  put  some  in 
your  scollop  shells,  strew  over  them  a few  bread  crumbs, 
and  lay  a slice  of  butter  on  them,  then  more  oysters, 
bread  crumbs,  and  a slice  of  butter  on  the  top,  put  them 
into  a Dutch  oven  to  brown,  and  serve  them  up  in  the 
shells. — N.  B.  Cockles  and  muscles  may  be  done  the 
same  way. 

Fry  Oysters. 

Take  a quarter  of  an  hundred  of  large  oysters,  beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  add  to  it  a little  nutmeg,  and  a 
blade  of  mace  pounded,  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  a little 
salt ; dip  in  your  oysters,  and  fry  them  in  hogVlard  a 
light  brown  ; if  you  choose  you  may  add  a little  parsley 
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shred  fine. — N.  B.  They  are  a proper  garnish  for  cod’s- 
head,  calf’s  head,  or  most  made  dishes. 

Oyster  Loaves. 

Take  small  French  rasps,  or  you  may  make  little 
round  loaves,  make  a round  hole  in  the  top,  scrape  out 
all  the  crumb,  then  put  your  oysters  into  a tossing-pan, 
with  the  liquor  and  crumbs  that  came  out  of  your  rasps 
or  loaves,  and  a good  lump  of  butter,  stew  them  together 
five  or  six  minutes,  then  put  a spoonful  of  good  cream, 
fill  your  rasps  or  loaves,  lay  the  bit  of  crust  carefully  on 
again,  set  them  in  the  oven  to  crisp. — Three  are  enough 
for  a side  dish. 

Boil  Lobsters. 

Take  your  lobster  and  put  a skewer  in  the  vent  of  the 
tail,  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting  into  the  belly  of 
the  lobster ; put  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt  in  it,  if  it  be  a large  one  it  will  take  half  an 
hour’s  boiling;  when  you  take  it  out,  put  a lump  of 
butter  in  a cloth,  and  rub  it  over,  it  will  strike  the  colour 
and  make  it  look  bright. 

Roast  Lobsters. 

Half  boil  your  lobster  as  before,  rub  it  well  with 
butter,  and  set  it  before  the  fire,  baste  it  all  over  till 
the  shell  looks  a dark  brown,  serve  it  up  with  good 
melted  butter. 

Stem  Lobsters  or  Shrimps. 

Pick  your  lobsters  or  shrimps  in  as  large  pieces  as  you 
can,  and  boil  the  shells  in  a pint  of  water,  with  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  a few  whole  pepper-corns  ; when  all 
the  strength  is  come  out  of  the  shells  and  spice,  strain  it, 
and  put  in  your  lobsters  or  shrimps,  and  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  butter,  and  give  them  a boil ; put  in  a glass  of 
white  wine,  or  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  serve  it  up. 

Lobster  Patties  to  garnish  Fish. 

Take  all  the  red  seeds  and  meat  of  a lobster,  with  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  crumbs  of  bread,  mix  them  well 
with  a little  butter,  make  them  up  in  small  patties,  and 
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put  them  in  either  rich  batter  or  thin  paste,  fry  or  bake 
them,  and  garnish  your  fish  with  them. 

Pickle  Sturgeon. 

Cut  your  sturgeon  into  what  size  pieces  you  please, 
wash  it  well  and  tie  it  with  mats;  to  every  three 
quarts  of  water  put  a quart  of  old  strong  beer,  a handful 
of  bay  salt,  and  double  the  quantity  of  common  salt,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  and  one  of  Jamaica  pepper,  boil  it  till  it  will 
leave  the  bone,  then  take  it  up ; the  next  day  put  in  a 
quart  of  strong  alegar,  and  a little  salt,  tie  it  down  with 

strong  paper,  and  keep  it  for  use. Do  not  put  your 

sturgeon  in  till  the  water  boils. 

Pickle  Salmon  the  Newcastle  way. 

Take  a Salmon  about  twelve  pounds,  gut  it,  then  cut 
off  the  head,  and  cut  it  across  in  what  pieces  you 
please,  but  do  not  split  it,  scrape  the  blood  from  the 
bone,  and  wash  it  well  out,  then  tie  it  across  each  way, 
as  you  do  sturgeon,  set  on  your  fish-pan  with  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  three  of  strong  beer,  half  a pound 
of  bay  salt,  and  one  pound  of  common  salt;  when  it 
boils  skim  it  well,  then  put  in  as  much  fish  as  your 
liquor  will  cover,  and  when  it  is  enough  take  it  carefully 
out  lest  you  strip  off  the  skin,  and  lay  it  on  earthen 
dishes ; when  you  have  done  all  your  fish,  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  day,  put  it  into  pots,  add  to  the  liquor  three 
quarts  of  strong  beer  alegar,  half  an  ounce  of  mace, 
the  same  of  cloves  and  black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  long 
pepper,  two  ounces  of  white  ginger  sliced,  boil  them 
well  together  half  an  hour,  then  pour  it  boiling  hot 
upon  your  fish ; when  cold,  cover  it  well  with  strong 
brown  paper. — This  will  keep  a whole  year. 

Pickle  Oysters. 

Open  the  largest  and  finest  oysters  you  can  get, 
whole  and  clean  from  the  shell,  wash  them  in  their  own 
liquor,  let  it  stand  to  settle,  then  pour  it  from  the 
sediment  into  the  saucepan,  put  to  it  a glass  of  Lisbon 
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wine,  as  much  white  wine  vinegar  as  you  had  oyster 
liquor,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  a nutmeg  sliced,  a 
few  white  pepper-corns,  and  a little  salt,  boil  it  five  or 
six  minutes,  skim  it,  then  put  in  your  oysters,  simmer 
them  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  in  narrow  topped  jars ; when  they  are  cold,  pour 
over  them  rendered  mutton-suet,  tie  them  down  with  a 
bladder,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Another  way. 

Be  careful  not  to  break  the  oysters  in  opening,  cut 
off  the  black  verge,  and  clean  them  very  well  from  any 
part  of  the  shell,  put  them  into  a basin  of  water,  wash 
the  oysters  in  it  and  strain  the  liquor,  boil  it  with  a little 
vinegar  and  spices  till  it  suit  your  taste,  then  put  the 
oysters  to  it,  and,  if  large,  let  them  boil  eight  minutes ; 
put  them  into  stone  jars ; when  the  liquor  is  cold  pour 
it  upon  the  oysters,  and  to  every  score  of  oysters  put 
two  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  nearly  two  spoonfuls  of 
the  best  vinegar,  then  tie  them  close  over  with  bladders 
and  white  leather. 

Collar  Mack ar el. 

Gut  and  slit  your  mackarel  down  the  belly,  cut  off  the 
head,  take  out  the  bones,  take  care  you  do  not  cut  it  in 
holes,  then  lay  it  flat  upon  its  back,  season  it  with  mace, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a handful  of  parsley 
shred  fine,  strew  it  over  them,  roll  them  tight,  and  tie 
them  well  separately  in  cloths,  boil  them  twenty  minutes 
in  vinegar,  salt,  and  water,  then  take  them  out,  put  them 
into  a pot,  pour  the  liquor  on  them,  or  the  cloth  will 
stick  to  the  fish,  the  next  day  take  the  cloth  off  your 
fish,  put  a little  more  vinegar  to  the  pickle,  keep  them 
for  use ; when  you  send  them  to  the  table  garnish  with 
fennel  and  parsley,  and  put  some  of  the  liquor  under 
them. 

Pickle  Mackarel. 

Wash  and  gut  your  mackarel,  then  skewer  them 
round  with  their  tails  in  their  mouths,  bind  them  with 
a fillet  to  keep  them  from  breaking,  boil  them  in  salt 
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and  water  about  ten  minutes,  then  take  them  carefully 
out,  put  to  the  water  a pint  of  alegar,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  and  boil  it  all 
together ; when  cold  pour  it  on  the  fish,  and  tie  it 
down  cold. 

Pot  Salmon. 

Let  your  salmon  be  quite  fresh,  scale  and  wash  it 
well,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth,  split  it  up  the  back  and 
take  out  the  bone,  season  it  well  with  white  pepper  and 
salt,  a little  nutmeg  and  mace,  let  it  lie  two  or  three 
hours,  then  put  it  down,  put  it  into  the  oven,  and  bake 
it  an  hour ; when  it  comes  out,  lay  it  on  a flat  dish, 
that  the  oil  may  run  from  it,  cut  it  to  the  size  of  your 
pots,  lay  it  in  layers  till  you  fill  the  pot,  with  the  skin 
upwards,  put  a board  over  it,  lay  on  a weight  to  press  it 
till  cold,  then  pour  over  it  clarified  butter ; when  you 
cut  it,  the  skin  makes  it  look  ribbed  ; you  may  send  it 
to  the  table  either  cut  in  slices,  or  in  the  pot. 

Another  may. 

When  you  have  any  cold  salmon  left,  take  the  skin  off, 
and  bone  it,  then  put  it  in  a mai'ble  mortar,  with  a good 
deal  of  clarified  butter ; season  it  pretty  high  with  pep- 
per, mace,  and  salt,  shred  a little  fennel  very  small,  beat 
them  all  together  exceedingly  fine,  then  put  it  close  down 
into  a pot,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

Pot  Smelts  or  Sparlings. 

Draw  out  the  guts  with  a skewer  under  the  gills,  the 
milt  or  roe  must  be  left  in,  dry  them  well  with  a cloth, 
season  them  with  salt,  mace,  and  pepper,  lay  them  in  a 
pot,  with  half  a pound  of  melted  butter  over  them,  tie 
them  down,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ; when  they  are  almost  cold,  take  them  out 
of  the  liquor,  put  them  into  oval  pots,  cover  them  with 
clarified  butter,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Pickle  Smelts  or  Sparlings. 

Gut  them  with  a skewer  under  the  gills,  but  leave  the 
milt  or  roe  in,  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  skewer  their 
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tails  in  their  mouths,  put  salt  in  your  water,  when  it 
boils  put  in  your  fish  for  ten  minutes,  then  take  them 
up,  put  to  the  water  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  cloves, 
and  a little  alegar ; boil  them  all  together,  and  when  it 
is  cold  put  in  your  fish,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Collar  Eels. 

Case  your  eel,  cut  off  the  head,  slit  open  the  belly, 
take  out  the  guts,  cut  off'  the  fins,  take  out  the  bones,  lay 
it  flat  on  the  back,  grate  over  it  a small  nutmeg,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace  beaten  fine,  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
strew  over  it  a handful  of  parsley  shred  fine,  with  a few 
sage  leaves,  roll  it  up  tight  in  a cloth,  bind  it  well ; if  it 
be  of  a middle  size,  boil  it  in  salt  water  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  hang  it  up  all  night  to  drain,  add  to  the  pickle 
a pint  of  vinegar,  a few  pepper-corns,  and  a sprig  of 
sweet-marjoram,  boil  it  ten  minutes,  and  let  it  stand  till 
the  next  day,  take  off*  the  cloth,  and  put  your  eels  into 
the  pickle  ; you  may  send  them  whole  on  a plate,  or  cut 
them  in  slices ; garnish  with  green  parsley.  Lampreys 
are  done  the  same  way. 

Pickle  Cockles. 

Wash  your  cockles  clean,  put  them  in  a saucepan, 
cover  them  close,  set  them  over  the  fire,  shake  them  till 
they  open,  then  pick  them  out  of  the  shells ; let  the 
liquor  settle  till  it  be  clear,  then  put  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wine  vinegar,  and  a little  salt,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  boil  them  together,  and  pour  it  on  your  cockles, 
and  keep  them  in  bottles  for  use. — You  may  pickle 
muscles  the  same  way. 

Pot  Char. 

Cut  off  the  fins  and  cheek  part  of  each  side  of  the 
head  of  your  char,  rip  them  open,  take  out  the  guts  and 
the  blood  from  the  back-bone,  dry  them  well  with  a 
cloth,  lay  them  on  a board,  and  throw  on  them  a good 
deal  of  salt,  let  them  stand  all  night,  then  scrape  it 
gently  off  them,  and  wipe  them  exceedingly  well  with 
a cloth ; pound  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg  very  fine, 
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throw  a little  in  the  inside  of  them,  and  a good  deal  of 
salt  and  pepper  on  the  outside,  put  them  close  down  in 
a deep  pot  with  their  bellies  up,  with  plenty  of  clarified 
butter  over  them,  set  them  in  the  oven,  and  let  them 
stand  for  three  hours ; when  they  come  out  pour  what 
butter  you  can  off  clear,  lay  a board  over  them,  and  turn 
them  upside  down,  to  let  the  gravy  run  from  them, 
scrape  the  salt  and  pepper  carefully  off,  and  season  them 
exceedingly  well  both  inside  and  out  with  the  above  sea- 
soning, lay  them  close  in  broad  tin  pans  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  backs  up,  then  cover  them  well  with  clarified 
butter ; keep  them  in  a cold  dry  place. 

Pot  Eels. 

Skin,  gut,  and  clean  your  eels,  cut  them  in  pieces 
about  four  inches  long,  then  season  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  beaten  mace,  and  a little  dried  sage  rubbed  very 
fine ; rub  them  well  with  your  seasoning,  lay  them  in  a 
brown  pot,  put  over  them  as  much  butter  as  will  cover 
them,  tie  them  down  with  paper,  and  stew  them  ; take 
them  out,  when  cold,  put  them  into  small  pots,  and  cover 
them  with  clarified  butter. — N.  B.  You  may  pot  lam- 
preys the  same  way. 

Pot  Lampreys, 

Take  lampreys  alive,  and  run  a stick  through  their 
heads,  and  slit  their  tales,  hang  them  up  by  their  heads, 
and  they  will  bleed  at  the  tail  end : when  they  have 
done  bleeding,  cut  them  open,  take  out  the  guts,  and 
wipe  them  till  they  are  perfectly  dry  and  clean  (you 
must  not  wash  them  with  water)  then  rub  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  let  them  stand  all  night,  and  wipe  them 
exceedingly  dry  again ; then  season  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  and  a little  nutmeg,  roll  them  up  tight,  put 
them  in  a pot  with  some  butter,  cover  them  up  with 
strong  paper  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  ; when 
they  are  enough  and  nearly  cold,  drain  out  the  butter 
from  them,  put  them  in  your  potting-pots,  and  cover 
them  with  clarified  butter. 
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Pot  Lobsters. 

Take  the  meat  out  of  the  claws  and  belly  of  a boiled 
lobster,  put  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt,  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of  half  an  egg,  beat 
them  all  together  till  they  come  to  a paste,  put  one  half 
of  it  into  your  pot,  take  the  meat  out  of  the  tail  part, 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  your  pot,  lay  on  it  the  other  part 
of  your  paste,  press  it  close  down,  pour  over  it  clarified 
butter,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. — N.  R.  To  clarify 
butter,  put  your  boat  into  a clean  saucepan,  set  it  over 
a slow  fire,  when  it  is  melted  skim  it,  and  take  it  oft  the 
fire,  let  it  stand  a little,  then  pour  it  over  your  lobsters ; 
take  care  you  do  not  pour  in  the  milk  which  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  saucepan. 

A receipt  to  pot  Lobsters,  which  cost  ten  guineas. 

Boil  twenty  good  lobsters,  and,  when  cold,  pick  all  the 
meat  out  of  the  tails  and  claws,  (be  careful  to  take  out  all 
the  black  gut  in  the  tails,  which  must  not  be  used)  beat 
fine  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a small  nutmeg, 
and  four  or  five  cloves,  with  pepper  and  salt,  season  the 
meat  with  it ; lay  a layer  of  butter  into  a deep  earthen 
pot,  then  put  in  the  lobsters,  and  lay  the  rest  of  the  but- 
ter over  them,  (this  quantity  of  lobsters  will  take  at  least 
four  pounds  of  butter  to  bake  them)  tie  a paper  over  the 
pot,  set  them  in  an  oven,  when  they  are  baked  tender, 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a dish  to  drain  a little, 
then  put  them  close  down  in  your  potting-pots,  but  do 
not  break  them  in  small  pieces,  but  lay  them  in  as  whole 
as  you  can,  only  splitting  the  tails.  When  you  have 
filled  your  pots  as  full  as  you  choose,  take  a spoonful  or 
two  of  the  red  butter  they  were  baked  in,  pour  it  on  the 
top,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  let  it  melt  in,  then  cool 
it,  and  melt  a little  white  wax  in  the  remainder  of  the 
butter,  and  cover  them. — N.  B.  Lay  a good  deal  of  the 
red  hard  part  in  the  pot  to  bake,  to  colour  the  butter, 
but  do  not  put  it  in  the  potting-pots. 
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Put  Shrimps. 

Pick  the  finest  shrimps  you  can  get,  season  them  with 
a little  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and 
with  a little  cold  butter  pound  them  all  together  in  a 
mortar  till  it  comes  to  a paste,  put  it  down  in  small  pots, 
and  pour  over  them  clarified  butter. 

Caveacli  Soles. 

Fry  your  soles  either  in  oil  or  butter,  boil  some  vinegar 
with  a little  water,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a very 
few  cloves,  some  black  pepper,  and  a little  salt,  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  and  when  cold  beat  up  some  oil  with  it, 
lay  your  fish  in  a deep  pot,  and  slice,  a good  deal  of  sha- 
lots  or  onions  between  each  fish,  throw  your  liquor  over 
it,  and  pour  some  oil  on  the  top : it  will  keep  three  or 
four  months,  made  rich  and  fried  in  oil ; it  must  be 
stopped  well  and  kept  in  a dry  place.  Take  out  a little 
at  a time  when  you  use  it. 

Caveach  Fish. 

Cut  your  fish  into  pieces  the  thickness  of  your  hand, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  let  it  lie  an  hour,  dry  it 
well  with  a cloth,  flour  it,  and  then  fry  it  a fine  brown 
in  oil : boil  a sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  with  a little 
garlic,  mace,  and  whole  pepper  to  cover  the  fish,  add 
the  same  quantity  of  oil,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  mix  well 
the  oil  and  vinegar,  and  when  the  fish  and  liquor  is 
quite  cold,  slice  some  onions  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  then  a layer  of  fish  and  onion,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  fish  is  put  up ; the  liquor  must  not  be  put  in  till 
it  is  quite  cold. 

A very  good  may  to  preserve  Fish. 

Take  any  large  fish,  cut  off  the  head,  wash  it  clean, 
and  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  dry  it  well  with  a cloth,  flour 
it,  and  dip  it  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  fry  it  in  plenty  of  oil 
till  it  is  a fine  brown,  and  when  done,  lay  them  to  drain 
till  cold,  then  lay  them  in  your  vessel,  throw  in  betwixt 
the  layers,  mace,  cloves,  and  sliced  nutmeg,  then  make  a 
pickle  of  the  best  -white  wine  vinegar,  shalots,  garlic, 
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white  pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  long  pepper,  juniper  ber- 
ries, and  salt,  boil  it  till  the  garlic  is  tender,  and  the 
pickle  will  be  enough  ; when  it  is  quite  cold,  put  it  on 
your  fish,  with  a little  oil  on  the  top  ; small  fish  are  done 
whole ; cover  it  close  with  a bladder. 

Pickle  Shrimps. 

Pick  the  finest  shrimps  you  can  get,  and  put  them 
into  cold  alegar  and  salt,  put  them  into  little  bottles, 
cork  them  closely,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Pot  red  and  black  Moor  Game. 

Pluck  and  draw  them,  and  season  them  with  pepper, 
cloves,  mace,  ginger,  and  nutmeg,  well  beaten  and  sifted, 
with  a quantity  of  salt,  not  to  overcome  the  spices,  roll  a 
lump  of  butter  in  the  seasoning,  and  put  it  into  the  body 
of  the  fowls,  rub  the  outside  with  seasoning,  and  then 
put  them  into  pots  with  the  breast  downwards,  and  cover 
them  with  butter,  lay  a paper,  and  then  paste  over  them, 
and  bake  them  till  they  are  tender,  then  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  to  drain,  then  put  them  into  potting-pots 
with  the  breasts  upwards,  and  take  all  the  butter  they 
were  baked  in  clean  from  the  gravy,  and  pour  it  upon 
them  ; fill  up  the  pots  with  clarified  butter,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Observations  on  Boasting  and  Boiling. 

When  you  boil  any  kind  of  meat,  particularly  veal, 
it  requires  a great  deal  of  care  and  neatness ; be  sure 
your  copper  be  very  clean  and  well  tinned,  fill  it  as  full 
of  soft  water  as  is  necessary,  dust  your  veal  well  with 
fine  flour,  put  it  into  your  copper,  set  it  over  a large  fire  ; 
some  choose  to  put  in  milk  to  make  it  white,  but  I think 
it  is  better  without : if  your  water  happens  to  be  the 
least  hard,  it  curdles  the  milk,  and  gives  the  veal  a 
brown  yellow  cast,  and  often  hangs  in  lumps  about  the 
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veal,  so  will  oatmeal,  but  by  dusting  your  veal,  and  put- 
ting it  into  the  water  when  cold,  it  prevents  the  fullness 
of  the  water  from  hanging  upon  it ; when  the  scum  begins 
to  rise,  take  it  clear  off,  put  on  your  cover,  let  it  boil 
in  plenty  of  water  as  slowly  as  possible,  it  will  make  your 
veal  rise  and  plump  : a cook  cannot  be  guilty  of  a greater 
error  than  to  let  any  sort  of  meat  boil  fast,  it  hardens 
the  outside  before  the  inside  is  warm,  and  discolours  it, 
especially  veal ; for  instance,  a leg  of  veal  of  twelve 
pounds  weight,  will  require  three  hours  and  a half  boil- 
ing* the  slower  it  boils,  the  whiter  and  plumper  it  will  be ; 
when  you  boil  mutton  or  beef,  observe  to  dredge  them 
well  with  flour,  before  you  put  them  into  the  kettle  of 
cold  water,  keep  it  covered,  and  take  off  the  scum ; 
mutton  or  beef  do  not  require  so  much  boiling,  nor  is  it 
so  great  a fault  if  diey  are  a little  short ; but  veal,  pork,  or 
lamb,  are  not  so  wholesome  if  they  are  not  boiled  enough  ; 
a leg  of  pork  will  require  half  an  hour  more  boiling  than 
a leg  of  veal  of  the  same  weight ; when  you  boil  beef 
or  mutton  you  may  allow  an  hour  for  every  four  pounds 
weight ; it  is  the  best  way  to  put  in  your  meat  when 
the  water  is  cold,  it  gets  warm  to  the  heart  before  the 
outside  grows  hard ; a leg  of  lamb  four  pounds  weight 
will  require  an  hour  and  a half’s  boiling. 

When  you  roast  any  kind  of  meat,  put  a little  salt 
and  water  in  your  dripping-pan,  baste  your  meat  a little 
with  it,  let  it  dry,  then  dust  it  well  with  flour,  baste  it 
with  fresh  butter,  it  will  make  your  meat  a better  colour, 
observe  always  to  have  a brisk  clear  fire,  it  will  prevent 
your  meat  from  dazing,  and  the  froth  from  falling ; keep 
it  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  if  the  meat  is  scorched 
the  outside  is  hard,  and  prevents  the  heat  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  meat,  and  will  appear  enough  before  it  be 
little  more  than  half  done.  Time,  distance,  basting 
often,  and  a clear  fire,  is  the  best  method  I can  prescribe 
for  roasting  meat  to  perfection  ; when  the  steam  draws 
near  the  fire,  it  is  a sign  of  its  being  enough ; but  you 
will  be  the  best  judge  of  that,  from  the  time  you  put  it 
down.  Be  careful  when  you  roast  any  kind  of  wild 
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fowl,  to  keep  a clear  brisk  fire,  roast  them  a light  brown, 
but  not  too  much ; it  is  a great  fault  to  roast  them  till 
the  gravy  runs  out  of  them,  it  takes  off  the  fine  flavour. 
— Tame  fowls  require  more  roasting,  they  are  a long 
time  before  they  are  hot  through,  and  must  be  often 
basted  tokeep  up  a strong  froth,  it  makes  them  rise  better, 
and  a finer  colour. — Pigs  and  geese  should  be  roasted 
before  a good  fire,  and  turned  quick.' — Hares  and  rabbits 
require  time  and  care,  to  see  the  ends  are  roasted  enough  ; 
when  they  are  half  roasted,  cut  the  neck  skin,  and  let 
out  the  blood,  for  when  they  are  cut  up  they  often 
appear  bloody  at  the  neck. 

Roast  a Pig. 

Stick  your  pig  just  above  the  breast-bone,  run  your 
knife  to  the  heart,  when  it  is  dead  put  it  in  cold  water 
for  a few  minutes,  then  rub  it  over  with  a little  resin 
beaten  exceedingly  fine,  or  its  own  blood,  put  your  piginto 
a pail  of  scalding  water  half  a minute,  take  it  out,  lay 
it  on  a clean  table,  pull  off  the  hair  as  quick  as  possible, 
if  it  does  not  come  clean  off,  put  it  in  again,  when  you 
have  got  it  all  clean  off,  wash  it  in  warm  water,  then  in 
two  or  three  cold  waters,  for  fear  the  resin  should  taste  ; 
take  off  the  four  feet  at  the  first  joint,  make  a slit  down 
the  belly,  take  out  all  the  entrails,  put  the  liver,  heart, 
and  lights,  to  the  pettitoes,  wash  it  well  out  of  cold  water, 
dry  it  exceedingly  well  with  a cloth,  hang  it  up,  and 
when  you  roast  it  put  in  a little  shred  sage,  a tea-spoonful 
of  black  pepper,  two  of  salt,  a crust  of  brown  bread,  spit 
your  pig  and  sew  it  up ; lay  it  down  to  a brisk  clear 
fire;  with  a pig-plate  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  fire ; 
when  your  pig  is  warm,  put  a lump  of  butter  in  a cloth, 
rub  your  pig  often  with  it  while  it  is  roasting ; a large  one 
will  take  an  hour  and  a half } when  your  pig  is  a fine 
brown,  and  the  steam  draws  near  the  fire,  take  a clean 
cloth,  rub  your  pig  quite  dry,  then  rub  it  well  with  a lit- 
tle cold  butter,  it  will  help  to  crisp  it : then  take  a sharp 
knife,  cut  off  the  head,  and  take  off  the  collar,  then  take 
off  the  ears  and  jaw-bone,  split  the  jaw  in  two ; when 
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you  have  cut  the  pig  down  the  back,  which  must  be 
done  before  you  draw  the  spit  out,  lay  your  pig  back  to 
back  on  your  dish,  and  the  jaw  on  each  side,  the  ears  on 
each  shoulder,  and  the  collar  at  the  shoulder,  and  pour 
in  your  sauce,  and  serve  it  up — garnish  with  a crust  of 
brown  bread  grated. 

Sauce  for  a Pig. 

Chop  the  brain  a little,  then  put  in  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  gravy,  with  the  gravy  that  runs  out  of  the  pig, 
a little  bit  of  anchovy,  mix  nearly  half  a pound  of  butter, 
with  as  much  flour  as  will  thicken  the  gravy,  a slice  of 
lemon,  a spoonful  of  white  wine,  a little  caper  liquor  and 
salt,  shake  it  over  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  your  dish  ; 
some  like  currants ; boil  a few,  and  send  them  in  a tea- 
saucer,  with  a glass  of  currant-jelly  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Another  may. 

Cut  all  the  outside  off  a penny  loaf,  then  cut  it  into 
very  thin  slices,  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water, 
with  an  onion,  a few  pepper-corns,  and  a little  salt; 
boil  it  until  it  be  a fine  pulp,  then  beat  it  well,  put  in 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
thick  cream,  make  it  hot,  and  put  it  into  a basin. 

Dress  a Pig’s  Pettitoes. 

Take  up  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights,  when  they  have 
boiled  ten  minutes,  and  shred  them  pretty  small,  but  let 
the  feet  boil  till  they  are  pretty  tender,  then  take  them 
out,  and  split  them ; thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and 
butter,  put  into  your  mince-meat  a slice  of  lemon,  a spoon- 
ful of  white  wine,  a little  salt,  and  boil  it  a little ; beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  good 
cream,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; put  in  your  petti- 
toes, shake  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; lay 
sippets  round  your  dish,  pour  in  your  mince-meat,  lay 
the  feet  over  them  the  skin  side  up,  and  send  them  to 
table. 
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Boil  a Goose  with  Onion  Sauce. 

Take  your  goose  ready  dressed,  singe  it,  and  pour 
over  it  a qua#  of  boiling  milk,  let  it  lie  in  it  all  night, 
then  take  it  out  and  dry  it  exceedingly  well  with  a cloth, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  chop  small  a large  onion, 
a handful  of  sage  leaves,  put  them  into  your  goose,  sew 
it  up  at  the  neck  and  vent,  hang  it  up  by  the  legs  till  the 
next  day,  then  put  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  cover  it 
closely,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  one  hour. 

Stem  Goose  Giblets. 

Cut  your  pinions  in  two,  the  neck  in  four  pieces,  slice 
the  gizzard,  clean  it  well,  stew  them  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  or  mutton  broth,  with  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
one  anchovy,  a few  pepper-corns,  three  or  four  cloves, 
a spoonful  of  catchup,  and  an  onion  : when  the  giblets 
are  tender,  put  in  a spoonful  of  good  cream,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  serve  them  in  a soup-dish, 
and  lay  sippets  round  it. 

Roast  a green  Goose. 

When  your  goose  is  ready  dressed,  put  in  a good 
lump  of  butter,  spit  it,  lay  it  down,  singe  it  well,  dust 
it  with  flour,  baste  it  well  with  fresh  butter,  baste  it 
three  or  four  different  times  with  cold  butter,  it  will  make 
the  flesh  rise  better  than  if  you  were  to  baste  it  out  of 
the  dripping-pan ; if  it  is  a large  one,  it  will  take  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  roast,  it ; when  you  think  it  is 
enough,  dredge  it  with  flour,  baste  it  till  it  is  a fine  froth, 
and  your  goose  a nice  brown,  and  dish  it  up  with  a little 
brown  gravy  under  it;  garnish  with  a crust  of  bread 
grated  round  the  edge  of  your  dish. 

Sauce  for  a Green  Goose. 

Take  some  melted  butter,  put  in  a spoonful  of  the 
juice  of  sorrel,  a little  sugar,  a few  coddled  gooseberries, 
pour  it  into  your  sauce-boats,  and  send  it  hot  to  the  table. 

Roast  a Stubble  Goose. 

Chop  a few  sage  leaves  and  two  onions  very  fine,  mix 
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them  with  a good  lump  of  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  pep- 
per, and  two  of  salt,  put  it  in  your  goose,  then  spit  it  and 
lay  it  down,  singe  it  well,  dust  it  with  flour ; when  it  is 
thoroughly  hot,  baste  it  with  fresh  butter ; if  it  be  a large 
one  it  will  require  an  hour  and  a half  before  a good  clear 
Are ; when  it  is  enough,  dredge  and  baste  it,  pull  out  the 
spit,  and  pour  in  a little  boiling  water. 

Sauce  for  a Goose. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  your  apples,  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan with  as  much  water  as  will  keep  them  from  burn- 
ing ; set  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  keep  them  close 
covered  till  they  are  all  of  a pulp,  then  put  in  a lump  of 
butter,  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  beat  them  well,  and 
send  them  to  the  table  in  a sauce-boat. 

Boil  Duclcs  with  Onion  Sauce. 

Scald  and  draw  your  ducks,  put  them  in  warm  water 
for  a few  minutes,  then  take  them  out,  put  them  in 
an  earthen  pot,  pour  over  them  a pint  of  boiling  milk, 
let  them  lie  in  it  two  or  three  hours ; when  you  take 
them  out  dredge  them  well  with  flour,  put  them  in  a 
copper  of  cold  water,  put  on  your  cover,  let  them  boil 
slowly  twenty  minutes,  then  take  them  out,  and  smother 
them  with  onion-sauce. 

Onion-*  Sauce. 

Boil  eight  or  ten  large  onions,  change  the  water  two 
or  three  times  while  they  are  boiling;  when  enough, 
chop  them  on  a board  to  keep  them  from  growing  a 
bad  colour;  put  them  in  a saucepan,  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  two  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  boil 
it  a little,  and  pour  it  over  the  ducks. 

Roast  Ducks. 

When  you  have  killed  and  drawn  your  ducks,  shred 
one  onion  and  a few  sage  leaves,  put  them  into  the 
ducks,  with  pepper  and  salt ; spit,  singe,  and  dust  them 
with  flour,  baste  them  with  butter : if  your  fire  be  very 
hot  they  will  be  roasted  in  twenty  minutes ; the  quicker 
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they  are  roasted  the  better  they  eat;  just  before  you 
draw  them,  dust  them  with  flour,  and  baste  them  with 
butter;  put  them  on  a dish,  have  ready  your  gravy, 
made  of  the  gizzards  and  pinions,  a large  blade  of  mace, 
a few  pepper-corns,  a spoonful  of  catchup,  the  same  of 
browning,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  one  onion  ; 
strain  it,  pour  it  on  your  dish  and  send  onion  sauce  in  a 
boat. 

Boil  a Turkey  with  Oyster  Sauce. 

Let  your  turkey  have  no  meat  the  day  before  you  kill 
it ; when  you  are  going  to  kill  it,  give  it  a spoonful  of 
alegar,  it  will  make  it  white  and  eat  tender ; when  you 
have  killed  it,  hang  it  up  by  the  legs  for  four  or  five 
days  at  least;  when  you  have  plucked  it,  draw  it  at  the 
rump,  if  you  can  take  the  breast  bone  out  nicely,  it  will 
look  much  better,  cut  off  the  legs,  put  the  end  of  the 
thighs  into  the  body  of  the  turkey,  skewer  them  down, 
and  tie  them  with  a string,  cut  off  the  head  and  neck, 
then  grate  a penny  loaf,  chop  a score  or  more  of  oysters 
fine,  shred  a little  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt 
to  your  palate,  mix  it  up  into  a light  forcemeat  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream, 
and  three  eggs,  stuff  the  craw  with  it,  and  make  the  rest 
into  balls  and  boil  them,  sew  up  the  turkey,  dredge  it 
well  with  flour,  put  it  into  a kettle  of  cold  water,  cover 
it,  and  set  it  over  the  fire,  when  the  scum  begins  to  rise 
take  it  off,  put  on  your  cover,  let  it  boil  very  slowly  for 
half  an  hour,  then  take  ofF  your  kettle,  and  keep  it  close 
covered  : if  it  be  of  a middle  size,  let  it  stand  half  an 
hour  in  hot  water,  the  steam  being  kept  it  will  stew  it 
enough,  make  it  rise,  keep  the  skin  whole,  tender  and 
very  white ; when  you  dish  it  up,  pour  over  it  a little  of 
your  oyster-sauce,  lay  your  balls  round  it,  and  serve  it 
up  with  the  rest  of  your  sauce  in  a boat ; garnish  with 
lemon  and  barberries. — N.  B.  Observe  to  set  on  your 
turkey  in  time,  that  it  may  stew  as  above : it  is  the  best 
way  I ever  found  to  boil  one  to  perfection  ; when  you 
are  going  to  dish  it  up,  set  it  over  the  fire  to  make  it 
quite  hot. 
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Sauce  for  a boiled  Turkey. 

As  you  open  your  oysters,  put  a pint  into  a basin, 
wash  them  out  of  their  liquor,  and  put  them  in  another 
basin  ; when  the  liquor  is  settled,  pour  it  clean  off  into 
a saucepan,  with  a little  white  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  a good  lump  of 
butter,  boil  it  three  or  four  minutes,  put  in  a spoonful 
of  thick  cream,  put  in  your  oysters,  keep  shaking  them 
over  the  fire  till  they  are  quite  hot,  hut  do  not  let  them 
boil,  it  makes  them  hard  and  look  little. 

Another  may. 

Cut  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  veal  in  pieces,  put 
them  in  a saucepan  with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace, 
one  anchovy,  a few  heads  of  celery,  a little  Cayenne  and 
salt,  a glass  of  white  Avine,  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mushroom-powder  or  catchup,  a quart  of 
water,  put  on  your  cover,  and  let  it  boil  until  it  he  re- 
duced to  a pint,  strain  it,  and  thicken  it  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  boil  it  a little,  put  in 
a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and  pour  it  over  the  turkey. 

Roast  a Turkey. 

When  you  have  dressed  your  turkey  as  before,  truss  its 
head  down  to  the  legs,  then  make  your  forcemeat ; take 
the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef- 
suet  shred  fine,  a little  sausage-meat,  or  veal  scraped  and 
pounded  exceedingly  fine,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  to 
your  palate,  mix  it  up  lightly  with  three  eggs,  stuff  the 
craw  with  it,  spit  it,  and  lay  it  down  a good  distance 
from  the  fire,  keep  it  clear  and  brisk,  singe,  dust,  and 
baste  it  several  times  Avith  cold  butter,  it  makes  the  froth 
stronger  than  basting  it  Avith  the  hot  out  of  the  dripping- 
pan,  and  makes  the  turkey  rise  better : Avhen  it  is  enough, 
froth  it  up  as  before,  dish  it  up,  pour  on  your  dish  the 
same  gravy  as  for  the  boiled  turkey,  only  put  in  broAvn- 
ing  instead  of  cream;  garnish  with  lemon  and  pickles, 
serve  it  up ; if  it  be  a middle  size,  it  Avill  require  one 
hour  and  a quarter  roasting. 
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Sauce  for  a roasted  Turkey. 

Cut  the  crust  off  a penny  loaf,  cut  the  rest  in  thin 
slices,  put  in  cold  water,  with  a few  pepper-corns,  a little 
salt  and  onion,  boil  it  till  the  bread  is  quite  soft,  then 
beat  it  well,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  two 
spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  and  put  it  into  a basin. 

Boil  Fowls. 

When  you  have  plucked  your  fowls,  draw  them  at  the 
rump,  cut  off  the  head,  neck,  and  legs,  take  the  breast- 
bone very  carefully  out,  skewer  them  with  the  end  of 
their  legs  in  the  body,  tie  them  round  with  a string, 
singe  and  dust  them  well  with  flour,  put  them  into  a 
kettle  of  cold  water,  cover  it  close,  set  it  on  the  fire,  when 
the  scum  begins  to  rise  take  it  off,  put  on  your  cover,  and 
let  them  boil  very  slowly  twenty  minutes,  take  them  off, 
cover  them  close,  and  the  heat  of  the  water  will  stew 
them  enough  in  half  an  hour ; it  keeps  the  skin  whole, 
and  they  will  be  both  whiter  and  plumper  than  if  they 
had  boiled  fast ; when  you  take  them  up,  drain  them, 
pour  over  them  white  sauce,  or  melted  butter. 

White  Sauce  for  Fowls. 

Take  a scrag  of  veal,  the  neck  of  the  fowls,  or  any 
bits  of  mutton  or  veal  you  have,  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  black  pepper- 
corns, one  anchovy,  a head  of  celery,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a slice  off  the  end  of  a lemon,  put  in  a quart  of 
water,  cover  it  close,  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  half 
a pint,  strain  it,  and  thicken  it  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  mixed  with  flour ; boil  it  five  or  six  minutes, 
put  in  two  spoonfuls  of  pickled  mushrooms,  mix  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  with, a tea-cupful  of  good  cream  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  put  in  your  sauce,  keep  shaking  it  over 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Roast  large  Fowls. 

Take  your  fowls  when  they  are  ready  dressed,  put  them 
down  to  a good  fire,  singe,  dust,  and  baste  them  well  with 
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butter  ; they  will  be  nearly  an  hour  in  roasting ; make  a 
gravy  of  the  necks  and  gizzards,  strain  it,  put  in  a spoon- 
ful of  browning;  when  you  dish  them  up,  pour  the 
gravy  into  the  dish,  serve  them  up  with  egg-sauce  in  a 
boat. 

Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  two  eggs  hard,  half  chop  the  whites,  then  put  in 
the  yolks,  chop  them  both  together,  but  not  very  fine, 
put  them  into  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  melted 
butter,  and  put  it  into  a boat. 

Boil  young  Chickens. 

Put  your  chickens  in  scalding  water,  as  soon  as  the 
feathers  will  slip  off,  take  them  out,  or  it  will  make  the 
skin  hard  and  break;  when  you  have  drawn  them,  lay 
them  in  skimmed  milk  for  two  hours,  then  truss  them 
with  their  heads  on  their  wings*  singe  and  dust  them 
well  with  flour,  put  them  in  cold  water,  cover  them 
close,  set  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  take  off  the  scum, 
let  them  boil  slowly  for  five  or  six  minutes,  take  them 
off  the  fire,  keep  them  close  covered  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour,  it  will  stew  them  enough,  and  make  them 
both  white  atid  plump,  when  you  are  going  to  dish  them 
set  them  over1  the  fire  to  make  them  hot,  drain  them, 
pour  over  them  white  sauce  made  the  same  way  as  for 
the  boiled  fowls. 

Roast  young  Chicke?is. 

When  you  roast  young  chickens  pluck  them  very 
carefully,  draw  them,  only  cut  off  the  claws,  truss  them, 
and  put  them  down  to  a good  fire,  singe,  dust,  and  baste 
them  with  butter ; they  will  take  a quarter  of  an  hour 
roasting,  then  froth  them  up,  lay  them  on  your  dish, 
pour  butter  and  parsley  in  your  dish,  and  serve  them 
up  hot. 

Roast  Pheasatits  or  Partridges. 

When  you  roast  pheasants  or  partridges,  keep  them 
at  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  dust  them  and  baste 
them  often  with  fresh  butter ; if  your  fire  is  good. 
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half  an  hour  will  roast  them  ; put  a little  gravy  in  your 
dish,  made  of  a scrag  of  mutton,  a spoonful  of  catchup, 
the  same  of  browning,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pic- 
kle, strain  it,  dish  them  up,  with  bread-sauce  in  a basin, 
made  the  same  way  as  for  the  boiled  turkey. — N.  B. 
When  a pheasant  is  roasted,  stick  the  feathers  on  the 
tail  before  you  send  it  to  the  table. 

Roast  Ruffs  or  Rees. 

These  birds  I never  met  with  but  in  Lincolnshire  ; the 
best  way  is  to  feed  them  with  white  bread  boiled  in 
milk,  they  must  have  separate  pots,  for  two  will  not 
eat  out  of  one,  they  will  be  fat  in  eight  or  ten  days ; 
when  you  kill  them,  slip  the  skin  off  the  head  and  neck 
with  the  feathers  on,  then  pluck  and  draw  them  ; when 
you  roast  them,  put  them  a good  distance  from  the  fire; 
if  the  fire  be  good,  they  will  take  about  twelve  minutes  ; 
when  they  are  roasted,  slip  the  skin  on  again  with  the 
feathers  on,  send  them  up  with  gravy  under  them,  made 
the  same  as  for  pheasants,  and  crisp  crumbs  of  bread 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish. 

Roast  Woodcocks  or  Snipes. 

Pluck  them,  but  do  not  draw  them,  put  them  on  a 
small  spit,  dust  and  baste  them  well  with  butter  ; toast  a 
few  slices  of  a penny  loaf,  put  them  on  a clean  plate, 
and  set  it  under  the  birds  while  they  are  roasting,  if  the 
fire  be  good  they  will  take  about  ten  minutes  roasting; 
when  you  draw  them,  lay  them  upon  the  toasts  on  the 
dish,  pour  melted  butter  round  them  and  serve  them  up. 

Roast  Wild  Ducks  or  Teal. 

When  your  ducks  are  ready  dressed,  put  in  them  a 
small  onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  red  wine,  if 
the  fire  be  good  they  will  roast  in  twenty  minutes  ; make 
gravy  of  the  necks  and  gizzards,  a spoonful  of  red  wine, 
half  an  anchovy,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a slice  off  an 
end  of  lemon,  one  onion,  and  a little  Cayenne  pepper ; 
boil  it  till  it  is  wrasted  to  half  a pint,  strain  it  through  a 
hair-sieve,  put  in  a spoonful  of  browning,  pour  it  on 
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your  clucks,  serve  them  up  with  onion  sauce  in  a boat : 
garnish  your  dish  with  raspings  of  bread. 

Boil  Pigeons. 

Scald  your  pigeons,  draw  them,  take  the  craw  clean 
out,  wash  them  in  several  waters,  cut  off  the  pinions, 
turn  the  legs  under  the  wings,  dredge  them  and  put  them 
in  soft  cold  water,  boil  them  very  slowly  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  dish  them  up,  pour  over  them  good  melted  butter, 
lay  round  them  a little  brocoli  in  bunches,  and  send  par- 
sley and  butter  in  a boat. 

Roast  Pigeons. 

When  you  have  dressed  your  pigeons,  as  before,  roll 
a good  lump  of  butter  in  chopped  parsley,  with  pepper 
and  salt,  put  it  in  your  pigeons,  spit,  dust,  and  baste 
them  ; if  the  fire  be  good  they  will  be  roasted  in  twenty 
minutes ; when  they  are  enough,  lay  round  them  bunches 
of  asparagus,  with  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Roast  Larks. 

Put  a dozen  of  larks  on  a skewer,  tie  them  to  the  spit 
at  both  ends,  dredge  and  baste  them,  let  them  roast 
ten  minutes,  take  the  crumbs  of  a halfpenny  loaf,  with  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  put  it  in  a tossing- 
pan,  and  shake  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  a light 
brown,  lay  them  betwixt  your  birds,  and  pour  over  them 
a little  melted  butter. 

Boil  Rabbits. 

When  you  have  cased  your  rabbits,  skewer  them  with 
their  heads  straight  up,  the  fore  legs  brought  down,  and 
their  hind  legs  straight ; boil  them  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  at  least,  then  smother  them  with  onion-sauce,  made 
the  same  as  for  boiled  ducks,  pull  out  the  jaw-bones, 
stick  them  in  their  eyes,  put  a sprig  of  myrtle  or  bar- 
berries in  their  mouths,  and  serve  them  up. 

Roast  Rabbits. 

When  you  have  cased  your  rabbits,  skewer  their  heads 
with  their  mouths  upon  their  backs,  stick  their  fore  legs 
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into  their  ribs,  skewer  their  hind  legs  double,  then  make 
a pudding  for  them  of  the  crumbs  of  a halfpenny  loaf, 
a little  parsley,  sweet-marjoram,  thyme,  lemon-peel,  all 
shred  fine,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  mix 
them  up  into  a light  stuffing,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  a little  good  cream,  and  two  eggs,  put  it  into  the 
belly  and  sew  them  up,  dredge  and  baste  them  well  with 
butter,  roast  them  nearly  an  hour,  serve  them  up  with 
parsley  and  butter  for  sauce,  chop  the  livers,  and  lay 
them  in  lumps  round  the  edge  of  your  dish. 

Roast  a Hare. 

Skewer  your  hare  with  the  head  upon  one  shoulder, 
the  fore  legs  stuck  into  the  ribs,  the  hind  legs  double, 
make  your  pudding  of  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  marrow  or  suet,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter:  shred  the  liver,  a sprig  or 
two  of  winter-savory,  a little  lemon-peel,  one  anchovy, 
a little  Cayenne  pepper,  half  a nutmeg  grated  ; mix  them 
up  in  a light  forcemeat,  with  a glass  of  red  wine  and 
two  eggs ; put  it  in  the  belly  of  your  hare,  sew  it  up, 
put  a quart  of  good  milk  in  your  dripping-pan,  baste 
your  hare  with  it  till  it  .is  reduced  to  half  a gill,  then 
dust  and  baste  it  well  with  butter;  if  it  be  a large  one 
it  will  require  an  hour  and  a half  roasting. 

Boil  a Tongue. 

If  your  tongue  be  a dry  one,  steep  it  in  water  all 
night,  then  boil  it  three  hours ; if  you  would  have  it  eat 
hot,  stick  it  with  cloves,  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  strew  over  it  bread  crumbs,  baste  it  with  butter,  set 
it  before  the  fire  till  it  is  a light  brown ; when  you  dish 
it  up,  pour  a little  brown  gravy,  or  red  wine  sauce, 
mixed  the  same  way  as  for  venison,  lay  slices  of  currant- 
jelly  round  it. — N.  B.  If  it  be  a pickled  one,  only  wash 
it  out  of  water. 

Boil  a Ham. 

Steep  your  ham  all  night  in  water,  then  boil  it,  if  it 
be  of  a middle  size  it  will  take  three  hours  boiling,  and 
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a small  one  two  hours  and  a half ; when  you  take  it  up, 
pull  off  the  skin,  and  rub  it  all  over  with  an  egg,  strew 
on  bread  crumbs,  baste  it  with  butter,  set  it  to  the  fire 
till  it  be  a light  brown ; if  it  be  to  eat  hot,  garnish  with 
carrots  and  serve  it  up. 

Roast  a Haunch  of  Venison. 

When  you  have  spitted  your  venison,  lay  over  it  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  then  a thin  common  paste  with 
another  paper  over  it,  tie  it  well,  to  keep  the  paste  from 
falling  : if  it  be  a large  one  it  will  take  four  hours 
roasting  ; when  it  is  enough,  take  off  the  paper  and  paste, 
dust  it  well  with  flour,  and  baste  it  with  butter ; when 
it  is  a light  brown,  dish  it  up  with  brown  gravy  in  your 
dish,  or  currant-jelly  sauce,  and  send  some  in  a boat. 

Broil  Beef  Steaks. 

Cut  your  steaks  off  a rump  of  beef  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  let  your  fire  be  clear,  rub  your  gridiron  well 
with  beef-suet,  when  it  is  hot  lay  them  on ; let  them 
broil  until  they  begin  to  brown,  turn  them,  and  when 
the  other  side  is  brown,  lay  them  on  a hot  dish,  with 
a slice  of  butter  betwixt  every  steak ; sprinkle  a little 
pepper  and  salt  over  them,  let  them  stand  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  slice  a shalot  as  thin  as  possible  into  a 
spoonful  of  water  ; lay  on  your  steaks  again,  keep  turn- 
ing them  till  they  are  enough,  put  them  on  your  dish, 
pour  the  shalot  and  water  amongst  them,  and  send  them 
to  the  table. 

A very  good  way  to  fry  Beef  Steaks. 

Cut  your  steaks  as  for  broiling,  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a good  lump  of  butter,  set  them  over  a very 
slow  fire,  keep  turning  them  till  the  butter  is  become 
a thick  white  gravy,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  put 
more  butter  to  them  ; when  they  are  almost  enough, 
pour  all  the  gravy  into  your  basin,  and  put  more  butter 
into  your  pan,  fry  them  a light  brown  over  a quick  fire, 
take  them  out  of  the  pan,  put  them  in  a hot  pewter  dish, 
slice  a shalot  amongst  them,  put  a little  in  your  gravy  that 
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was  drawn  from  them,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  them  ; I 
think  this  is  the  best  way  of  dressing  beef  steaks.  Half 
a pound  of  butter  will  dress  a large  dish. 

To  dress  Beef  Steaks  the  common  way. 

Fry  your  steaks  in  butter  a good  brown,  then  put  in 
half  a pint  of  water,  an  onion  sliced,  a spoonful  of  wal- 
nut catchup,  a little  caper  liquor,  pepper  and  salt,  cover 
them  close  with  a dish,  and  let  them  stew  gently  ; when 
they  are  enough,  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  serve  them  up. 

Broil  Mutton  Steaks. 

Cut  your  steaks  half  an  inch  thick,  when  your  grid- 
iron is  hot,  rub  it  with  fresh  suet,  lay  on  your  steaks, 
keep  turning  them,  as  quick  as  possible,  if  you  do  not 
take  great  care,  the  fat  that  drops  from  the  steaks  will 
smoke  them ; when  they  are  enough,  put  them  into  a 
hot  dish,  rub  them  well  with  butter,  slice  a shalot  very 
thin  into  a spoonful  of  water,  pour  it  on  them,  with 
a spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup  and  salt ; serVe  them 
up  hot. 

Broil  Pork  Steaks. 

Observe  the  same  as  for  the  mutton  steaks,  only  pork 
requires  more  broiling;  when  they  are  enough,  put  in 
a little  good  gravy;  a little  sage  rubbed  very  fine,  strewed 
over  them,  gives  them  a fine  taste, 

Hash  Beef. 

Cut  your  beef  in  very  thin  slices,  take  a little  of 
your  gravy  that  runs  from  it,  put  it  into  a tossing-pan, 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  one  of  wal- 
nut cutchup,  the  same  of  browning,  slice  a shalot  in, 
and  put  it  over  the  fire,  when  it  boils,  put  in  your  beef ; 
shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  the  gravy  is  not 
to  be  thickened,  slice  in  a small  pickled  cucumber  ; gar- 
nish with  scraped  horseradish  or  pickled  onions. 

Hash  Venison. 

Cut  your  venison  in  thin  slices,  put  a large  glass  of 
red  wine  into  a tossing-pan,  a spoonful  of  mushroom 
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catchup,  the  same  of  browning,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  and  half  an  anchovy  chopped  small : when  it 
boils,  put  in  your  venison,  let  it  boil  three  or  four 
minutes,  pour  it  into  a soup-dish,  and  lay  round  it  cur-  ' 
rant-jelly,  or  red  cabbage. 

Hash  Multon. 

Cut  your  mutton  in  slices,  put  in  a pint  of  gravy  or 
broth  into  a tossing-pan,  with  one  spoonful  of  mushroom 
catchup,  and  one  of  browning,  slice  in  an  onion,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  butter  ; when  it  boils  put  in  your  mutton,  keep 
shaking  it  till  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  put  it  in  a soup-dish, 
and  serve  it  up. 

Hash  Veal. 

Cut  your  veal  into  thin  round  slices,  the  size  of  half 
a crown,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a little  gravy 
and  lemon-peel  cut  exceedingly  fine,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  butter ; when  it  boils  put  in  your  veal,  just 
before  you  dish  it  up  put  in  a spoonful  of  cream,  lay 
sippets  round  your  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 

Warm  Scotch  Scollops. 

When  you  have  any  Scotch  scollops  left  put  them  in 
a stone  jar  till  you  want  them,  then  put  the  jar  into  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  till  your  collops  are 
quite  hot,  then  pour  them  into  a dish,  lay  over  them  a 
few  broiled  bits  of  bacon,  and  they  will  eat  as  well  as 
fresh  ones. 

Mince  Veal. 

Cut  your  veal  in  slices,  then  cut  it  in  little  square  bits, 
but  do  not  chop  it,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  gravy,  a slice  of  lemon,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  a good  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  pickle,  and  a large  spoonful  of  cream  ; 
keep  shaking  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil  above  a minute,  if  you  do  it  will  make  your  veal 
eat  hard  ; put  sippets  round  your  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 
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Hash  a Turkey. 

Take  off  the  legs,  cut  the  thighs  in  two  pieces,  cut 
off  the  pinions  and  breast  in  pretty  large  pieces,  take  off 
the  skin,  or  it  will  give  the  gravy  a greasy  taste,  put  it 
into  a stew-pan,  with  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  a slice  off  the  end  of  a lemon,  and  a little 
beaten  mace,  boil  your  turkey  six  or  seven  minutes,  (if 
you  boil  it  any  longer  it  will  make  it  hard)  then  put  it 
on  your  dish,  thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter, 
mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a spoonful  of  thick  cream, 
put  it  on  your  gravy,  shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite 
hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  strain  it  and  pour  it  over  your 
turkey  : lay  sippets  round,  serve  it  up,  and  garnish  with 
lemon  or  parsley. 

Hash  Fowls. 

Cut  up  your  fowl  as  for  eating,  put  it  in  a tossing-pan, 
with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
a little  mushroom  catchup,  and  a slice  of  lemon,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter ; just  before  you  dish  it  up  put 
in  a spoonful  of  good  cream,  lay  sippets  round  your  dish, 
and  serve  it  up. 

A nice  way  to  dress  a cold  Fowl. 

Peel  off  all  the  skin,  and  pull  the  flesh  off  the  bones 
in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can,  then  dredge  it  with  a little 
flour,  and  fry  it  a nice  brown  in  butter,  toss  it  up  in  a 
rich  gravy,  well  seasoned,  and  thicken  it  with  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  just  before  you  send  it  up 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Hash  a Woodcock  or  Partridge, 

Cut  your  woodcock  up  as  for  eating,  work  the  entrails 
very  fine  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  mix  it  with  a spoon- 
ful of  red  wine,  the  same  of  water,  half  a spoonful  of 
alegar,  cut  an  onion  in  slices  and  pull  it  into  rings,  roll 
a little  butter  in  flour,  put  them  all  into  your  tossing- 
pan,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  then  put  in 
your  woodcock,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  lay  it  in 
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your  dish,  with  sippets  round  it,  strain  the  sauce  over  the 
woodcock,  and  lay  on  the  onion  in  rings.- — It  is  a pretty 
corner  dish  for  dinner  or  supper. 

Hash  a wild  Duck. 

Cut  up  your  duck  as  for  eating,  put  it  in  a tossing-pan, 
with  a spoonful  of  good  gravy,  the  same  of  red  wine,  a 
little  of  your  onion-sauce,  or  an  onion  sliced  exceedingly 
thin ; when  it  has  boiled  two  or  three  minutes,  lay  the 
duck  in  your  dish,  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  it  must  not 
be  thickened  ; you  may  add  a tea-spoonful  of  caper 
liquor,  or  a little  browning. 

Hash  a Hare. 

Cut  your  hare  in  small  pieces,  if  you  have  any  of  the 
pudding  left,  rub  it  small,  put  to  it  a large  glass  of  red 
wine,  the  same  quantity  of  water,  half  an  anchovy  chop- 
ped fine,  an  onion  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour,  shake  them  all  together 
over  a slow  fire,  till  your  hare  is  thoroughly  hot,  it  is  a 
bad  custom  to  let  any  kind  of  hash  boil  longer,  (it  makes 
the  meat  eat  hard)  send  your  hare  to  the  table  in  a deep 
dish,  lay  sippets  round  it,  but  take  out  the  onion,  and 
serve  it  up. 

Boil  a Cabbage. 

Cut  off  the  outside  leaves, -and  cut  it  in  quarters,  pick 
it  well  and  wash  it  clean,  boil  it  in  a large  quantity  of 
water,  with  plenty  of  salt  in  it ; when  it  is  tender,  and  a 
fine  light  green,  lay  it  on  a sieve  to  drain,  but  do  not 
squeeze  it,  if  you  do,  it  will  take  off  the  flavour ; have 
ready  some  very  rich  melted  butter,  or  chop  it  with  cold 
butter. — Greens  must  be  boiled  the  same  way. 

Cauliflower. 

Wash  and  clean  your  cauliflower,  boil  it  in  plenty  of 
milk  and  water  (but  no  salt)  till  it  be  tender ; when  you 
dish  it  up,  lay  greens  under  it,  pour  over  it  good  melted 
butter,  and  send  it  up  hot. 
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Brocoli  in  imitation  of  Asparagus. 

Take  the  side  shoots  of  brocoli,  strip  off  the  leaves, 
and  with  a penknife  take  off  all  the  out  rind  up  to  the 
head,  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  put  them  in  salt  and 
water ; have  ready  a pan  of  boiling  water,  with  a handful 
of  salt  in  it ; boil  them  ten  minutes,  then  lay  them  in 
bunches,  and  pour  over  them  good  melted  butter. 

Stem  Spinage. 

Wash  your  spinage  well  in  several  waters,  put  it  in  a 
cullender,  have  ready  a large  pan  of  boiling  water,  with 
a handful  of  salt,  put  it  in,  let  it  boil  two  minutes,  it  will 
take  off  the  strong  earthy  taste ; then  put  it  into  a sieve, 
squeeze  it  well,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into 
a tossing-pan,  put  in  your  spinage,  keep  turning  and 
chopping  it  with  a knife  until  it  be  quite  dry  and  green  ; 
lay  it  upon  a plate,  press  it  with  another,  cut  it  in  the 
shape  of  sippets  or  diamonds,  pour  round  it  very  rich 
melted  butter;  it  will  eat  exceedingly  mild,  and  quite  a 
different  taste  from  the  common  way. 

Boil  Artichokes. 

If  they  are  young  ones,  leave  about  an  inch  of  the 
stalks,  put  them  in  strong  salt  and  water  for  an  hour  or 
two,  then  put  them  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  set  them  over 
the  fire,  but  do  not  cover  them,  it  will  take  off  their 
.colour  ; when  you  dish  them  up,  put  rich  melted  butter 
in  small  cups  or  pots,  like  rabbits  ; put  them  in  the  dish 
with  your  artichokes,  send  them  up. 

Asparagus. 

Scrape  your  asparagus,  tie  them  in  small  bunches, 
boil  them  in  a large  pan  of  water  with  salt  in  it : before 
you  dish  them  up  toast  some  slices  of  white  bread,  and 
dip  them  in  the  boiling  water  ; lay  the  asparagus  on  your 
toasts,  pour  on  them  very  rich  melted  butter,  and  serve 
them  up  hot. 

French  Beans. 

Cut  the  ends  of  your  beans  off,  then  cut  them  slant 
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ways,  put  them  in  strong  salt  and  water  as  you  do  them, 
let  them  stand  an  hour,  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of 
water  with  a handful  of  salt  in  it,  they  will  be  a fine 
green : when  you  dish  them  up,  pour  on  them  melted 
butter,  and  send  them  up. 

Windsor  Beans. 

Boil  them  in  a good  quantity  of  salt  and  water,  boil 
and  chop  some  parsley,  put  it  in  good  melted  butter ; 
serve  them  up  with  bacon  in  the  middle,  if  you  choose 
it. 

Green  Peas. 

Shell  your  peas  just  before  you  want  them,  put  them 
in  boiling  water,  with  a little  salt  and  a lump  of  loaf 
sugar : when  they  begin  to  dent  in  the  middle  they  are 
enough  : strain  them  in  a sieve,  put  a good  lump  of 
butter  into  a mug,  give  your  peas  a shake,  put  them  on 

a dish,  and  send  them  to  the  table. Boil  a sprig  of 

mint  in  another  water,  chop  it  fine  and  lay  it  in  lumps 
round  the  edge  of  your  dish. 

Parsnips, 

Wash  your  parsnips  well,  boil  them  till  they  are  soft, 
then  take  off  the  skin,  beat  them  in  a bowl  with  a little 
salt,  put  to  them  a little  cream,  and  a lump  of  butter, 
put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  and  let  them  boil  till  they  are 
like  a light  custard  pudding,  put  them  on  a plate,  and 
send  them  to  the  table. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Observations  on  made  Dishes, 

Be  careful  the  tossing-pan  is  well  tinned,  quite  clean, 
and  not  gritty,  and  put  every  ingredient  into  your 
white  sauce,  and  have  it  of  a proper  thickness,  and  well 
boiled,  before  you  put  in  eggs  and  cream,  for  they  will 
not  add  much  to  the  thickness,  nor  stir  them  with  a spoon 
after  they  are  in,  nor  set  your  pan  on  the  fire,  for  it  will 
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gather  at  the  bottom,  and  be  in  lumps,  but  hold  your 
pan  a good  height  from  the  fire,  and  keep  shaking  the 
pan  round  one  way,  it  will  keep  the  sauce  from  curdling 
and  be  sure  you  do  not  let  it  boil ; it  is  the  best  way  to 
take  up  your  meat,  collops,  or  hash,  or  any  other  kind  of 
dish  you  are  making  with  a fish  slice,  and  strain  your 
sauce  upon  it,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  little 
bits  of  meat  from  mixing  with  the  sauce,  but  by  this  me- 
thod the  sauce  will  look  clear. 

In  the  brown  made  dishes  take  special  care  no  fat  is 
on  the  top  of  the  gravy,  but  skim  it  clean  off,  that  it 
may  be  of  a fine  brown,  and  taste  of  no  one  thing  in 
particular  ; if  you  use  any  wine,  put  it  in  some  time  be- 
' fore  your  dish  is  ready,  to  take  off  the  rawness,  fornothing 
can  give  a made  dish  a more  disagreeable  taste  than  raw 
wine,  or  fresh  anchovy  : when  you  use  fried  forcemeat- 
balls,  put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain  the  fat  from  them, 
and  never  let  them  boil  in  your  sauce,  it  will  give  it  a 
greasy  look,  and  soften  the  balls ; the  best  way  is  to  put 
them  in  after  your  meat  is  dished  up. 

You  may  use  pickled  mushrooms,  artichoke-bottoms, 
morels,  truffles,  and  forcemeat-balls  in  almost  every  made 
dish,  and  in  several  you  may  use  a roll  of  forcemeat  in- 
stead of  balls,  as  in  the  porcupine  breast  of  veal,  and 
where  you  can  use  it,  it  is  much  handsomer  than  balls, 
especially  in  a mock  turtle,  collared  or  ragooed  breast  of 
veal,  or  any  large  made  dish. 

Lemon  Pickle. 

Take  two  dozen  lemons,  grate  off  the  out  rind  very 
thin,  cut  them  in  four  quarters,  but  leave  the  bottoms 
whole,  rub  on  them  equally  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  and 
spread  them  on  a large  pewter-dish,  put  them  in  a cool 
oven,  or  let  them  dry  gradually  by  the  fire  till  all  the 
juice  is  dried  into  the  peels,  then  put  them  into  a pitcher, 
well  glazed,  with  one  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves  beaten  fine,  one  ounce  of  nutmeg  cut  in  thin  slices, 
four  ounces  of  garlic  peeled,  half  a pint  of  mustard-seed 
bruised  a little,  and  tied  in  a muslin  bag,  pour  two  quarts 
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of  boiling  white  wine  vinegar  upon  them,  close  the  pitcher 
well  up,  and  let  it  stand  five  or  six  days  by  the  fire ; 
shake  it  well  up  every  day,  then  tie  it  up,  and  let  it  stand 
for  three  months  to  take  off  the  bitter ; when  you  bottle 
it,  put  the  pickle  and  lemon  in  a hair-sieve,  press  them 
well,  to  get  out  the  liquor,  and  let  it  stand  another 
day,  then  pour  off  the  fine,  and  bottle  it ; let  the  other 
stand  three  or  four  days  and  it  will  refine  itself,  pour 
it  off  and  bottle  it,  let  it  stand  again,  and  bottle  it,  till 
the  whole  is  refined : it  may  be  put  in  any  white  sauce 
and  will  not  hurt  the  colour;  it  is  very  good  for  fish 
sauce  and  made  dishes,  a tea-spoonful  is  enough  for  white, 
and  two  for  brown  sauce  for  a fowl;  it  is  a most  useful 
pickle,  and  gives  a pleasant  flavour:  be  sure  you  put  it 
in  before  you  thicken  the  sauce,  or  put  any  cream  in, 
Jest  the  sharpness  make  it  curdle. 

Browning  for  made  Dishes. 

Beat  small  four  ounces  of  treble-refined  sugar,  put  it  in 
a clean  iron  frying-pan,  with  one  ounce  of  butter,  set  it 
over  a clear  fire,  mix  it  very  well  together  all  the  time ; 
when  it  begins  to  be  frothy  the  sugar  is  dissolving,  hold 
it  higher  over  the  fire,  have  ready  a pint  of  red  wine  ; 
when  the  sugar  and  butter  is  of  a deep  brown,  pour  in 
a little  of  the  wine,  stir  it  well  together,  then  add  more 
wine,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the  time ; put  in  half  an 
ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  six  cloves,  four  shalots  peeled, 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  three  spoonfuls  of  mush- 
room catchup,  a little  salt,  the  out  rind  of  one  lemon, 
boil  it  slowly  for  ten  minutes,  pour  it  into  a basin ; when 
cold  take  off  the  scum  very  clean,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Mock  Turtle. 

Take  the  largest  calf’s  head  you  can  get,  with  the  skin 
on,  put  it  in  scalding  water  till  you  find  the  hair  will 
come  off,  clean  it  well,  and  wash  it  in  warm  water,  and 
boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  of  the 
water  and  slit  it  down  the  face,  cut  off  all  the  meat  along 
with  the  skin  as  clean  from  the  bone  as  you  can,  and  be 
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careful  you  do  not  break  the  ears  off,  lay  it  on  a flat 
dish,  and  stuff  the  ears  with  forcemeat,  and  tie  them 
round  with  cloths,  take  the  eyes  out,  and  pick  all  the 
rest  of  the  meat  clean  from  the  bones,  put  it  in  a tossing- 
pan,  with  the  nicest  and  fattest  part  of  another  calf’s 
head,  without  the  skin  on,  boiled  as  long  as  the  above, 
and  three  quarts  of  veal  gravy  ; lay  the  skin  in  the  pan 
close,  and  let  it  stew  over  a moderate  fire  one  hour,  then 
put  in  three  sweetbreads  fried  a light  brown,  one  ounce 
of  morels,  the  same  of  truffles,  five  artichoke-bottoms 
boiled,  one  anchovy  boned  and  chopped  small,  a tea- 
spoonful of  Cayenne  pepper,  a little  salt,  half  a lemon, 
three  pints  of  Madeira  wine,  two  meat-spoonfuls  of  mush- 
' room  catchup,  one  of  lemon  pickle,  half  a pint  of  mush- 
rooms, and  let  them  stew  slowly  half  an  hour  longer,  and 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter ; have  ready  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  the  brains  of  both  heads 
boiled ; cut  the  brains  the  size  of  nutmegs,  and  make  a 
rich  foi'cemeat,  and  spread  it  on  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal, 
roll  it  up  and  boil  it  in  a cloth  one  hour : when  boiled, 
cut  it  in  three  parts,  the  middle  largest,  then  take  up 
the  meat  into  the  dish,  and  lay  the  head  over  it,  with  the 
skin  side  up,  and  put  the  largest  piece  of  forcemeat  be- 
tween the  ears,  and  make  the  top  of  the  ears  to  meet 
round  it  (this  is  called  the  crown  of  the  turtle  :)  lay  the 
other  slices  of  the  forcemeat  opposite  to  each  other  at  the 
narrow  end,  and  lay  a few  of  the  truffles,  morels,  brains, 
mushrooms,  eggs,  and  artichoke-bottoms  upon  the  face 
and  round  it,  strain  the  gravy  boiling  hot  upon  it,  be  as 
quick  in  dishing  it  up  as  possible,  for  it  soon  gets  cold. 

Another  way. 

Dress  the  hair  oft*  a calf’s  head  as  before,  boil  it  half 
an  hour;  when  boiled,  cut  it  in  pieces  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  one  inch  and  a half  long,  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  two  quarts  of  veal  gravy,  and  salt  to  your  taste  : 
let  it  stew  one  hour,  then  put  in  a pint  of  Madeira  wine, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  truffles  and  morels 
one  ounce  each,  three  or  four  artichoke-bottoms  boiled 
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and  cut  in  quarters,  when  the  meat  begins  to  look  clear, 
and  the  gravy  strong,  put  in  half  a lemon  and  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter,  fry  a few  forcemeat-balls,  beat 
four  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  in  a mortar  very  fine, 
with  a lump  of  butter,  and  make  them  into  balls  the  size 
of  pigeons1  eggs ; put  the  forcemeat-balls  and  eggs  in 
after  you  have  dished  it  up. 

N.  B.  A lump  of  butter  put  in  the  water  makes  the 
artich  ok  e-bottoms  boil  white  and  sooner. 

Artificial  Turtle. 

Scald  a calf’s  head,  cut  it  in  pieces  one  inch  thick,  two 
broad,  and  four  long ; parboil  a salmon’s  liver,  cut  it  in 
ten  or  twelve  pieces,  season  the  whole  with  beaten  mace, 
salt,  and  Cayenne ; put  them  into  a well  tinned  copper 
dish  with  a pint  and  a half  of  gravy  made  of  veal,  six 
anchovies,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a sprig  of  sweet-marjo- 
ram, (your  gravy  must  be  very  good)  a pint  of  Ma- 
deira wine,  the  juice  of  four  or  five  lemons  strained  from 
the  seeds,  the  yolks  of  ten  or  twelve  eggs  boiled  hard, 
and  about  three  dozen  forcemeat-balls,  made  as  the 
receipt  directs : let  it  stew  gently  about  an  hour,  always 
keep  it  close  covered  ; then  stir  in  a lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  orange,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  fine  flour  rolled 
in  it,  and  let  it  stew  full  two  hours  longer : if  you  per- 
ceive it  wants  addition  of  seasoning,  &c.  add  to  it  a 
few  minutes  before  you  serve  it  up,  which  must  be  in  a 
soup-dish  or  tureen,  with  the  yolks  and  slices  of  lemon 
on  the  top  ; take  care  to  skim  off  the  fat  before  you  dish 
it  up. 

Forcemeat  for  an  Artificial  Turtle. 

Take  a pound  of  the  fat  of  a loin  of  veal,  the  same  of 
lean,  with  six  boned  anchovies,  beat  them  fine  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  season  with  mace,  Cayenne,  salt,  a little 
shred  parsley,  sweet-marjoi-am,  some  juice  of  lemon,  and 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  Madeira  wine,  mix  these  well 
together,  and  make  it  into  little  balls,  dust  them  with  a 
little  fine  flour,  and  put  them  into  your  dish  to  stew 
about  half  an  hour  before  you  serve  it  up : the  green 
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skin  of  a saltnon’s  head  is  a very  great  addition  to  your 
turtle  ; boil  it  a little,  then  stew  it  among  the  rest  of  the 
things. 

Calf, s Head  Hash. 

Clean  your  calf’s  head  exceedingly  well,  and  boil  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; when  it  is  cold  cut  the  meat  into 
thin  broad  slices  and  put  it  into  a tossing-pan,  with  two 
quarts  of  gravy  ; and  when  it  has  stewed  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  add  to  it  one  anchovy,  a little  beaten  mace, 
and  Cayenne  to  your  taste,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon 
pickle,  two  meat-spoonfuls  of  walnut  catchup,  half  an 
ounce  of  truffles  or  morels,  a slice  or  two  of  lemon,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a glass  of  white  wine,  mix 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  with  flour,  and  put  it  in  ; 
a few  minutes  before  the  head  is  enough,  take  the  brains 
and  put  them  into  hot  water,  it  will  make  them  skin 
sooner,  and  beat  them  fine  in  a basin,  then  add  to  them 
two  eggs,  one  spoonful  of  flour,  a bit  of  lemon-peel 
shred  fine,  chop  small  a little  parsley,  thyme  and  sage, 
beat  them  very  well  together,  strew  in  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  then  drop  them  in  little  cakes  into  a panful  of 
boiling  hog’s-lard,  and  fry  them  a little  brown,  then  lay 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain  : take  your  hash  out  of  the  pan 
with  a fish-slice,  and  lay  it  on  your  dish,  and  strain  your 
gravy  over  it ; lay  upon  it  a few  mushrooms,  force- 
meat-balls, the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  the 
brain  cakes ; garnish  with  lemon  and  pickles. 

It  is  proper  for  a top  or  side  dish. 

Calf’s  Head  the  best  way. 

Take  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  and  scald  off  all 
the  hair,  and  clean  it  very  well,  cut  it  in  two ; take  out 
the  brains,  boil  the  head  very  white  and  tender,  take  one 
part  quite  off  the  bone,  and  cut  it  into  nice  pieces,  with 
the  tongue,  dredge  it  with  a little  flour,  and  let  it  stew 
on  a slow  fire  for  about  half  an  hour  in  rich  white  gravy 
made  of  veal,  mutton,  and  a piece  of  bacon,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  onion,  and  a very  little  mace  ; it  must 
be  strained  off  before  the  hash  is  put  in  it,  thicken  it 
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with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour : the  other  part  of  the 
head  must  be  taken  off  in  one  whole  piece,  stuff*  it  with 
nice  forcemeat,  and  roll  it  like  a collar,  and  stew  it 
tender  in  gravy,  then  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  the  hash  all  round,  garnish  it  with  forcemeat-balls, 
fried  oysters,  and  the  brains  made  into  little  cakes  dipped 
in  rich  batter  and  fried.  You  may  add  wine,  morels, 
truffles,  or  what  you  please,  to  make  it  good  and  rich. 

Calf’s  Head  Surprise. 

Dress  off  the  hair  of  a large  calf’s  head,  as  directed  in 
the  mock  turtle,  then  take  a sharp-pointed  knife,  and 
raise  off  the  skin,  with  as  much  of  the  meat  from  the 
bones  as  you  possibly  can  get,  that  it  may  appear  like  a 
whole  head  when  it  is  stuffed,  and  be  careful  you  do  not 
cut  the  skin  in  holes,  then  scrape  a pound  of  fat  bacon, 
the  crumbs  of  two  penny  loaves,  grate  a small  nutmeg, 
with  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  shred  lemon-peel  to  your 
taste,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  mix  all  up  into  a 
rich  forcemeat*  put  a little  into  the  ears,  and  stuff  the 
head  with  the  remainder,  have  ready  a deep  narrow  pot 
that  it  will  just  go  in,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  too  spoonfuls  of  lemon  pickle,  the 
same  of  walnut  and  mushroom  catchup,  one  anchovy,  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  a little 
salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  lay  a coarse  paste  over  it  to 
keep  in  the  steam,  and  set  it  in  a very  quick  oven  two 
hours  and  a half ; when  you  take  it  out,  lay  the  head 
in  a soup-dish,  skim  the  fat  clean  off  the  gravy,  and 
strain  it  through  a hair-6ieve  into  a tossing-pan,  thicken 
it  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; when  it  has  boil- 
ed a few  minutes,  put  in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beat- 
en and  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil,  it  will  curdle  the  eggs ; you  must  have  ready 
boiled  a few  forcemeat-balls,  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  anti 
morels,  it  would  make  the  gravy  too  dark  a colour  to 
stew  them  in  it;  pour  gravy  over  your  head,  and  gar- 
jiish  with  the  truffles,  morels,  forcejneat-balls,  mush- 
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rooms,  and  barberries,  and  serve  it  up. — This  is  a hand- 
some top  dish  at  a small  expense. 

Grill  a Calf’s  Head. 

Wash  your  calf’s  head  clean,  and  boil  it  almost  enough, 
then  take  it  up  and  hash  one  half,  the  other  half  rub 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  strew 
over  it  bread  crumbs,  parsley  chopped  small,  and  a little 
grated  lemon-peel,  set  it  before  the  fire,  and  keep  basting 
it  all  the  time  to  make  the  froth  rise  ; when  it  is  a fine 
light  brown,  dish  up  your  hash,  and  lay  the  grilled  side 
upon  it. 

Blanch  your  tongue,  slit  it  down  the  middle,  and  lay 
it  on  a soup-plate : skin  the  brains,  boil  them  with  a lit- 
tle sage  and  parsley  ; chop  them  fine,  and  mix  them  with 
a little  melted  butter  and  a spoonful  of  cream,  make 
them  hot,  and  pour  them  over  the  tongue,  serve  them 
up,  and  they  are  sauce  for  the  head. 

Collar  a Calf  s Head. 

Take  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on  and  scald  it,  clean 
it  well,  then  bone  it,  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves, 
mace,  and  a little  ginger,  all  ground  very  fine  ; take  some 
cochineal,  dissolve  it  in  some  water,  rub  it  on  the  in- 
side of  the  head  with  a little  bay  salt,  and  a large  hand- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  l'oll  it  up  tight  in  a cloth,  and 
boil  it  till  you  think  it  is  enough,  in  a pickle  made  of 
all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  spices,  and  some  red  wine,  then 
unroll  the  cloth,  and  roll  it  tight  again,  and  put  weights 
upon  it,  as  it  lies  in  the  pickle,  to  press  it  close  till 
it  is  cold,  then  boil  some  bran  and  water  with  some  bay 
and  common  salt,  strain  it  off,  and  when  they  are  both 
cold  put  in  the  head,  and  let  it  lie  three  or  four  days 
before  you  use  it. 

A Porcupine  of  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Bone  the  finest  and  largest  breast  of  veal  you  can  get, 
rub  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs*  spread  it  on  the 
table,  lay  over  it  a little  bacon  cut  as  thin  as  possible, 
a handful  of  parsley  shred  fine,  the  yolks  of  five  hard 
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boiled  eggs  chopped  small,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine* 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  the  crumbs 
of  a penny  loaf  steeped  in  cream,  roll  the  breast  close 
and  skewer  it  up,  then  cut  fat  bacon  and  the  lean  of  ham 
that  has  been  a little  boiled,  or  it  will  turn  the  veal  red, 
and  pickled  cucumbers  about  two  inches  long,  to  answer 
the  other  lardings,  and  lard  it  in  rows,  first  ham,  then 
bacon,  then  cucumbers  till  you  have  larded  it  all  over 
the  veal  ; put  it  into  a deep  edrthen  pot,  with  a pint  of 
water ; cover  it  and  set  it  in  a slow  oven  two  hours ; 
when  it  comes  from  the  oven  skim  the  fat  off,  and  strain 
the  gravy  through  a sieve  into  a stew-pan,  put  in  a glass 
of  white  wine,  a little  lemon  pickle,  and  caper  liquor,  a 
spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup,  thicken  with  a little  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour,  lay  your  porcupine  on  a dish,  and 
pour  it  hot  upon  it,  cut  a roll  of  forcemeat  in  four  slices, 
lay  one  at  each  end,  and  the  other  at  the  sides  ; have 
ready  your  sweetbread  cut  in  slices  and  fried,  lay  them 
round  it  with  a few  mushrooms.  It  is  a grand  bottom 
dish  when  game  is  not  to  be  had. 

N.  B — Make  the  forcemeat  of  a few  chopped  oysters, 
the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of  beef-suet 
shred  fine,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  mix  them  well 
together  with  nutmeg,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt  to  your 
palate,  spread  it  on  a veal  caul,  and  roll  it  up  close  like 
a collared  eel,  bind  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  one  hour. 

II  a goo  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Half  roast  a breast  of  veal,  then  bone  it,  and  put  it  in 
a tossing-pan,  with  a quart  of  veal  gravy,  one  ounce  of 
morels,  the  same  of  truffles,  stew  it  till  tender,  and  just 
before  you  thicken  the  gravy  put  in  a few  oysters,  pickled 
mushrooms,  and  pickled  cucumbers,  cut  in  small  square 
pieces,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  cut  your  sweet- 
bread in  slices,  and  fry  it  a light  brown,  dish  up  your 
veal,  and  pour  the  gravy  hot  over  it,  lay  your  sweetbread 
round,  morels,  truffles,  and  eggs  upon  it;  garnish  with 
pickled  barberries  : this  is  proper  for  either  top  or  side 
for  dinner,  or  bottom  for  supper. 
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Collar  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Take  the  finest  breast  of  veal,  bone  it,  and  rub  it  over 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  strew  over  it  some  crumbs 
of  bread,  a little  grated  lemon,  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
a handful  of  chopped  parsley,  roll  it  up  tight,  and  bind 
it  hard  with  twine,  wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  one 
hour  and  a half,  then  take  it  up  to  cool ; when  a little 
cold,  take  off  the  cloth,  and  cut  off  the  twine  carefully, 
lest  you  open  the  veal,  cut  it  in  five  slices,  lay  them  on  a 
dish,  with  the  sweetbread  boiled  and  cut  in  thin  slices, 
and  laid  round  them  with  ten  or  twelve  forcemeat-balls  ; 
pour  over  your  white  sauce,  and  garnish  with  barberries 
, or  green  pickles. 

The  white  sauce  must  be  made  thus  : — Take  a pint  of 
good  veal  gravy,  put  to  it  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
half  an  anchovy,  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  powder,  or 
a few  pickled  mushrooms,  give  it  a gentle  boil ; then  put 
in  half  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  fine, 
shake  it  over  the  fire  after  the  eggs  and  cream  is  in,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil,  it  will  curdle  the  cream.  It  is  proper 
for  a top  dish  at  night,  or  a side  dish  for  dinner. 

Boil  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Skewer  your  breast  of  veal,  that  it  will  lie  flat  in  the 
dish,  boil  it  one  hour  (if  a large  one,  an  hour  and  a quar- 
ter) make  white  sauce  as  before-mentioned  for  the  col- 
lared one,  pour  it  over  and  garnish  with  pickles. 

Neck  of  Veal  Cutlets. 

Cut  a neck  of  veal  into  cutlets,  fry  them  a fine  brown, 
then  put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  and  stew  them  till  ten- 
der in  a quart  of  good  gravy,  then  add  one  spoonful 
of  browning,  the  same  of  catchup,  some  fried  forcemeat- 
balls,  a few  truffles,  morels,  and  pickled  mushrooms,  a 
little  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  thicken  your  gravy  with 
flour  and  butter,  let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  lay  your  cut- 
lets in  a dish,  with  the  top  of  the  ribs  in  the  middle, 
pour  your  sauce  over  them,  lay  your  balls,  morels,  truf- 
fles, and  mushrooms  over  the  cutlets,  and  send  them  up. 
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A Neck  of  Veal  u-la-roydle. 

Cut  off  the  sc  tag  end  and  part  of  the  chine  bone,  to 
make  it  lie  flat  in  the  dish,  then  chop  a few  mushrooms, 
shalots,  a little  parsley  and  thyme  all  very  fine,  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  cut  middle  sized  lards  of  bacon,  and  roll 
them  in  the  herbs,  &c.  and  lard  the  part  of  the  neck, 
put  it  in  a stew-pan,  with  some  lean  bacon  or  shank  of 
ham,  and  the  chine  bone  and  scrag  cut  in  pieces,  with 
three  or  four  carrots,  onions,  a head  of  celery,  and  a lit- 
tle beaten  mace;  pour  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
the  pan  very  close,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  for  two  or  three 
hours,  till  tender,  then  strain  half  a pint  of  the  liquor 
out  of  the  pan  through  a fine  sieve,  set  it  over  a stove 
and  let  it  boil,  keep  stirring  it  till  it  is  dry  at  the  bottom, 
and  of  a good  brown  ; be  sure  you  do  not  let  it  burn  ; 
then  add  more  of  the  liquor  strained  free  from  fat,  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  it  becomes  a fine  thick  brown  glaze, 
then  take  the  veal  out  of  the  stew-pan,  and  wipe  it  clean, 
and  put  the  lard  side  down  upon  the  glaze,  set  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  five  or  six  minutes  to  take  the  glaze,  then 
lay  it  in  the  dish  with  the  glazed  side  up,  and  put  into 
the  same  stew-pan  as  much  flour  as  will  lie  on  a six- 
pence, stir  it  about  well,  and  add  some  of  the  braize 
liquor,  if  any  left ; let  it  boil  till  it  is  of  a proper  thick- 
ness, strain  it,  and  pour  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
squeeze  in  it  a little  juice  of  lemon,  and  serve  it  up. 

iBombatded  Veal. 

Cut  the  bone  nicely  out  of  a fillet,  make  a forcemeat 
of  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon 
scraped,  a little  lemon-peel  or  lemon  thyme,  parsley, 
two  or  three  sprigs  of  sweet-marjoram,  one  anchovy, 
chop  them  all  very  well,  grate  a little  nutmeg,  Cayenne 
pepper  and  salt  to  your  palate;  mix  all  up  together  with  an 
egg  and  a little  cream,  and  fill  up  the  place  where  the 
bone  came  out  with  the  forcemeat,  then  cut  the  fillet 
across,  in  cuts  about  one  inch  from  another  all  round  the 
fillet,  fill  one  nick  with  forcemeat,  a second  with  boiled 
spinage,  that  is  boiled  and  well  squeezed,  a third  with 
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bread  crumbs,  chopped  oysters,  and  beef  marrow,  then 
forcemeat,  and  fill  them  up  as  above  all  rounfl  the  fillet, 
wrap  the  caul  close  round  it,  and  put  it  into  a deep  pot 
with  a pint  of  water,  make  a coarse  paste  to  lay  over  it, 
to  keep  the  oven  from  giving  it  a fiery  taste ; when  it 
comes  out  of  the  oven,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  put  the 
gravy  in  a stew-pan,  with  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
and  another  of  mushroom  catchup,  two  of  browning, 
half  an  ounce  of  morels  and  truffles,  five  bottled  arti- 
choke bottoms  cut  in  quarters,  thicken  the  sauce  with 
flour  and  butter,  give  it  a gentle  boil,  and  pour  it  upon 
the  veal  into  your  dish. 

Fricando  of  Veal. 

Cut  steaks  half  an  inch  thick,  and  six  inches  long,  out 
of  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  lard  them  with  small 
cardoons,  and  dust  them  with  flour;  put  them  before 
the  fire  to  broil  a fine  brown,  then  put  them  into  a large 
tossing  pan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  and  let  them 
stew  half  an  hour,  then  put  in  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon 
pickle,  a meat-spoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  the  same  of 
browning,  a slice  of  lemon,  a little  anchovy  and  Cayenne, 
a few  morels  and  truffles,  when  your  fricandoes  are  ten- 
der, take  them  up,  and  thicken  your  gravy  with  flour 
and  butter,  strain  it,  place  your  fricandoes  in  the  dish, 
pour  your  gravy  on  them ; garnish  with  lemons  and 
barberries.  You  may  lay  round  them  forcemeat-balls 
fried,  or  forcemeat  rolled  in  veal  caul,  and  yolks  of  eo-<rs 
boiled  hard. 

Veal  Olives. 

Cut  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal  in  thin  slices, 
flatten  them  with  the  broad  side  of  a cleaver,  rub  them 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strew  over  every  piece  a 
very  thin  slice  of  bacon,  with  a few  bread  crumbs,  a 
little  lemon-peel  and  parsley  chopped  small,  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg ; roll  them  up  close,  and  skewer  them  tight, 
then  rub  them  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  roll  them  in 
bread  crumbs  and  parsley  chopped  small,  put  them  into 
a tin  dripping-pan  to  bake,  or  fry  them ; then  take  a pint 
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of  good  gravy,  add  to  it  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  the 
same  of  walnut  catchup,  and  one  of  browning,  a little 
anchovy  and  Cayenne  pepper,  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter,  serve  them  up  with  forcemeat-balls,  and  strain 
the  gravy  hot  upon  them  ; garnish  with  pickles,  and 
strew  over  them  a few  pickled  mushrooms. — You  mav 
dress  veal  cutlets  the  same  way,  but  not  roll  them. 

Another  way. 

Cut  large  collops  off  a fillet  of  veal,  and  hack  them 
very  well  with  the  back  of  a knife,  spread  forcemeat  very 
thin  over  every  one,  roll  them  up  and  roast  them,  or 
bake  them  in  an  oven ; make  a ragoo  of  oysters  and 
sweetbreads  diced  ; a few  morels  and  mushrooms,  and 
lay  them  in  the  dish  with  the  rolls  of  veal ; if  you  have 
oysters  enough,  chop  and  mix  some  with  the  forcemeat, 
it  makes  it  much  better;  forcemeat-balls  look  very 
pretty  round  them  ; there  must  be  nice  brown  gravy  in 
the  dish,  and  they  must  be  sent  up  hot. 

Scotch  Collops  white. 

Cut  them  off'  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  the  size 
and  thickness  of  a crown-piece,  put  a lump  of  butter 
into  a tossing-pan,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  or  it  will 
discolour  your  collops : before  the  pan  is  hot  lay  your 
collops  in,  and  keep  turning  them  over  till  you  see  the 
butter  is  turned  to  a thick  white  gravy  ; put  your  collops 
and  gravy  in  a pot,  and  set  them  upon  the  hearth  to  keep 
warm  ; put  cold  butter  again  into  your  pan  every  time 
you  fill  it,  and  fry  them  as  above,  and  so  continue  till 
you  have  finished  ; when  you  have  fried  them,  pour  your 
gravy  from  them  into  your  pan,  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  mushroom  catchup,  caper  liquor,  beaten 
mace,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  thicken  with  flour  and 
butter ; when  it  has  boiled  five  minutes,  put  in  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  mixed  with  a tea-cupful 
of  rich  cream  : keep  shaking  vour  pan  over  the  fire  till 
your  gravy  looks  of  a fine  thickness,  then  put  in  your 
collops  and  shake  them  ; when  they  are  quite  hot  put 
them  on  your  dish,  with  forcemeat-balls,  strew  over 
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them  pickled  mushrooms : — garnish  with  barberries  and 
kidney  beans. 

Scotch  Co/lops  brown. 

Cut  your  collops  the  same  way  as  the  white  ones,  but 
brown  your  butter  before  you  lay  in  your  collops,  fry 
them  over  a quick  fire,  shake  and  turn  them,  and  keep 
them  on  a fine  froth  ; when  they  are  a light  brown,  put 
them  into  a pot  and  fry  them  as  the  white  ones ; when 
you  have  fried  them  all  brown,  pour  all  the  gravy  from 
them  into  a clean  tossing-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  gravy 
made  of  the  bones  and  bits  you  cut  the  collops  off,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  one  of  catchup, 
the  same  of  browning,  half  an  ounce  of  morels,  half  a 
lemon,  a little  anchovy,  Cayenne,  and  salt  to  your  taste, 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  let  it  boil  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  put  in  your  collops,  and  shake  them  over 
the  fire ; if  they  boil  it  will  make  them  hard  ; when 
they  have  simmered  a little,  take  them  out  with  an  egg- 
spoon,  lay  them  on  your  dish,  strain  your  gravy,  and 
pour  it  hot  on  them  ; lay  over  them  forcemeat-balls,  and 
little  slices  of  bacon  curled  round  a skewer  and  boiled, 
throw  a few  mushrooms  over ; garnish  with  lemon  and 
barberries,  and  serve  them  up. 

Scotch  Collops  the  French  way. 

Take  a leg  of  veal  and  cut  your  collops  pretty  thick, 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  rub  them 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  put  pepper  and  salt,  and 
grate  a little  nutmeg  on  them,  and  a little  shred  parsley  ; 
lay  them  on  an  earthen  dish,  and  set  them  before  the  fire, 
baste  them  with  butter,  and  let  them  be  a fine  brown, 
then  turn  them  on  the  other  side,  and  rub  them  as  above, 
baste  and  brown  it  the  same  way ; when  they  are  tho- 
roughly enough,  make  a good  brown  gravy  with  truffles 
and  morels,  dish  up  your  collops,  lay  truffles  and  morels 
and  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  over  them  ; garnish 
with  crisp  parsley  and  lemon. 
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Sweetbreads  d-ld-daube. 

Take  three  of  the  largest  and  finest  sweetbreads  you. 
can  get,  put  them  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  for 
five  minutes,  then  take  them  out,  and  when  they  are  cold 
lard  them  with  a row  down  the  middle,  with  very  little 
pieces  of  bacon,  then  a row  on  each  side  of  lemon-peel, 
cut  the  size  of  wheat  straw ; then  a row  on  each  side  of 
pickled  cucumbers,  cut  very  fine ; put  them  in  a tossing- 
pan,  with  good  veal  gravy,  a little  juice  of  lemon,  and  a 
spoonful  of  browning,  stew  them  gently  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; a little  before  they  are  ready  thicken  them  with 
flour  and  butter,  dish  them  up,  and  pour  the  gravy  over, 
lay  round  them  bunches  of  boiled  celery,  or  oyster 
patties;  garnish  with  stewed  spinage,  or  green  coloured 
parsley ; stick  a bunch  of  barberries  in  the  middle  of 
each  sweetbread. — It  is  a pretty  corner  dish  for  either 
dinner  or  supper. 

Forced  Sweetbreads. 

Put  three  sweetbreads  in  boiling  water  five  minutes, 
beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  a little,  and  rub  it  over  them 
with  a feather ; strew  on  bread  crumbs,  lemon-peel,  and 
parsley  shred  very  fine,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper  to  your 
palate ; set  them  before  the  fire  to  brown,  and  add  to 
them  a little  veal  gravy,  put  a little  mushroom  powder, 
caper  liquor,  or  juice  of  lemon,  and  browning,  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  a little,  and  pour  it  in  your 
dish,  lay  in  your  sweetbreads,  and  lay  over  them  lemon- 
peel  in  rings,  cut  like  straws ; garnish  with  pickles. 

Fricassee  Sweetbreads  brown. 

Scald  three  sweetbreads ; when  cold,  cut  them  in 
slices  the  thickness  of  a crown-piece,  dip  them  in  batter, 
and  fry  them  in  fresh  butter  a nice  brown,  make  a gravy 
for  them  as  the  last,  stew  your  sweetbreads  slowly  in 
the  gravy  eight  or  ten  minutes,  lay  them  on  your  dish, 
and  pour  the  gravy  over  them ; garnish  with  lemon  or 
barberries. 
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Fricassee  Sweetbreads  white. 

Scald  and  slice  the  sweetbreads  as  before,  put  them 
in  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  a spoonful 
of  white  wine,  the  same  of  mushroom  catchup,  a little 
beaten  mace,  stew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  thicken 
your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter  a little  before  tney  are 
enough ; when  you  are  going  to  dish  them  up,  mix  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  with  a tea-cupful  of  thick  cream  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg;  put  it  into  your  tossing-pan,  and 
shake  it  well  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; lay 
your  sweetbreads  on  your  dish,  and  pour  your  sauce 
over  them  ; garnish  with  pickled  red  beet-root  and  kid- 
ney beans. 

Ragoo  Sweetbreads. 

Rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strew  over 
them  bread  crumbs,  parsley,  thyme,  and  sweet-marjoram 
shred  small,  and  pepper  and  salt ; make  a roll  of  force- 
meat like  a sweetbread,  and  put  it  in  a veal  caul,  and 
roast  them  in  a dutch  oven ; take  some  brown  gravy, 
and  put  to  it  a little  lemon  pickle,  mushroom  catchup, 
and  the  end  of  a lemon ; boil  the  gravy,  and  when  the 
sweetbreads  are  enough  lay  them  in  a dish,  with  the  force- 
meat in  the  middle,  take  the  end  of  the  lemon  out,  and 
pour  the  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  serve  them  up. 

Stew  a Fillet  of  Veal. 

Take  a fillet  of  a cow  calf,  stuff  it  well  under  the 
udder  at  the  bone  and  quite  through  to  the  shank,  put  it 
in  the  oven,  with  a pint  of  water  under  it,  till  it  is  a fine 
brown,  then  put  it  in  a stew-pan,  with  three  pints  of 
gravy ; stew  it  tender,  put  in  a few  morels,  truffles,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  one  of  browning, 
and  one  of  catchup,  and  a little  Cayenne  pepper  ; thicken 
with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; dish  up  your  veal, 
strain  your  gravy  over,  lay  round  forcemeat-balls  ; gar- 
nish with  pickles  and  lemon. 

Ragoo  a Fillet  of  Veal. 

Lard  your  fillet  and  half  roast  it,  then  put  it  in  a toss- 
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ing-pan,  with  two  quarts  of  good  gravy,  cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  stew  till  tender,  then  add  one  spoonful  of  white 
wine,  one  of  browning,  one  of  catchup,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  a little  caper  liquor,  half  an  ounce  of  mor- 
els, thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  put  round  it  a few 
yolks  of  eggs. 

Good  way  to  dress  a Midcalf. 

Take  a calf’s  heart,  stuff  it  with  good  forcemeat,  and 
send  it  to  the  oven  in  an  earthen  dish,  with  a little  water 
under  it,  lay  butter  over  it,  and  dredge  it  with  flour, 
boil  half  the  liver  and  all  the  lights  together  half  an  hour, 
then  chop  them  small  and  put  them  into  a tossing-pan, 
with  a pint  of  gravy,  one  spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and 
one  of  catchup,  squeeze  in  half  a lemon,  pepper  and  salt, 
thicken  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; when 
you  dish  it  up,  pour  the  mince-meat  in  the  bottom,  and 
have  ready  fried,  a fine  brown,  the  other  half  of  the 
liver  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  little  bits  of  bacon,  set  the 
heart  in  the  middle,  and  lay  the  liver  and  bacon  over  the 
minced  meat,  and  serve  it  up. 

To  disguise  a Leg  of  Veal. 

Lard  the  top  side  of  a leg  of  veal  in  rows  with  bacon, 
and  stuff  it  well  with  forcemeat  made  of  oysters,  then 
put  it  into  a large  saucepan,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it,  put  on  a close  lid,  to  keep  in  the  steam,  stew  it 
gently  till  quite  tender,  then  take  it  up,  and  boil  down 
the  gravy  in  the  pan  to  a quart,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  add 
half  a lemon,  a spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup,  a little 
lemon  pickle,  the  crumbs  of  half  a penny  loaf  grated 
exceedingly  fine,  boil  it  in  your  gravy  till  it  looks  thick, 
then  add  half  a pint  of  oysters,  if  not  thick  enough  roll 
a lump  of  butter  in  flour  and  put  it  in,  with  half  a pint 
of  good  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  shake  your 
sauce  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  eggs 
are  in  lest  it  curdle;  put  your  veal  in  a deep  dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it ; garnish  with  crisped  parsley  and 
fried  oysters. — It  is  an  excellent  dish  for  the  top  of  a 
large  table. 
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Haricot  of  a Neck  of  Mutton. 

Cut  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  into  chops  in 
single  ribs,  flatten  them,  and  fry  them  a light  brown, 
then  put  them  into  a large  saucepan,  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  a large  carrot  cut  in  slices,  cut  at  the  edge  like 
wheels ; when  they  have  stewed  a quarter  of  an  hour 
put  in  two  turnips  cut  in  square  slices,  the  white  part  of 
a head  of  celery,  a few  heads  of  asparagus,  two  cabbage 
, lettuces  fried,  and  Cayenne  to  your  taste,  boil  them  all 
together  till  they  are  tender,  the  gravy  is  not  to  be  thick- 
ened ; put  it  into  a tureen,  or  soup-dish. — It  is  proper 
for  a top  dish. 

Neck  of  Mutton  to  eat  like  Venison. 

Cut  a large  neck  before  the  shoulder  is  taken  off, 
broader  than  usual,  and  the  flap  of  the  shoulder  with  it, 
to  make  it  look  handsomer,  stick  your  neck  all  over  in 
little  holes  with  a sharp  penknife,  and  pour  a bottle  of 
red  wine  upon  it,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  wine  four  or  five 
days,  turn  and  rub  it  three  or  four  times  a day,  then 
take  it  out,  and  hang  it  up  for  three  days  in  the  open 
air  out  of  the  sun,  and  dry  it  often  with  a cloth,  to  keep 
it  from  musting;  when  you  roast  it,  baste  it  with  the 
wine  it  was  steeped  in,  if  any  left,  if  not,  fresh  wine,  put 
it  in  white  paper  three  or  four  folds,  to  keep  in  the  fat, 
roast  it  thoroughly,  and  then  take  off  the  skin,  and  froth 
it  nicely,  and  serve  it  up. 

French  Steaks  of  a Neck  of  Mutton. 

Let  your  mutton  be  very  good  and  large,  and  cut  off' 
most  part  of  the  fat  of  the  neck,  and  then  cut  the  steaks 
two  inches  thick,  make  a large  hole  through  the  middle 
of  the  fleshy  part  of  every  steak  with  a penknife,  and  stuff 
it  with  forcemeat  made  of  bread  crumbs,  beef-suet,  a 
little  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt,  mixed  up  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg:  when  they  are  stuffed,  wrap  them  in  writing 
paper,  and  put  them  in  a dutch  oven,  set  them  before 
the  fire  to  broil,  they  will  take  nearly  an  hour,  put  a little 
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brown  gravy  in  your  dish,  and  serve  them  up  in  the 
papers. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  surprised. 

Half  boil  a shoulder,  then  put  it  in  a tossing-pan,  with 
two  quarts  of  veal  gravy,  four  ounces  of  rice,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  powder,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  stew 
it  one  hour,  or  till  the  rice  is  enough,  then  take  up  your 
mutton  and  keep  it  hot,  put  to  the  rice  half  a pint  of 
good  cream,  and  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  shake 
it  well,  and  boil  it  a few  minutes ; lay  your  mutton  on 
the  dish,  and  pour  it  over;  garnish  with  barberries  or 
pickles,  and  send  it  up. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton,  called  Hen  and  Chickens. 

Half  roast  a shoulder,  then  take  it  up,  and  cut  off  the 
blade  at  the  first  joint,  and  both  the  flaps,  to  make  the 
blade  round  ; score  the  blade  round  in  diamonds,  throw 
a little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  and  set  it  in  a tin  oven  to 
broil : cut  the  flaps  and  the  meat  off  the  shank  in  thin 
slices  into  the  gravy  that  runs  out  of  the  mutton,  and  put 
a little  good  gravy  to  it,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  walnut 
catchup,  one  of  browning,  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
one  or  two  shalots ; when  your  meat  is  tender,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  put  your  meat  in  the  dish  with 
the  gravy,  and  lay  the  blade  on  the  top,  broiled  a dark 
brown ; garnish  with  green  pickles,  and  serve  it  up. 

Boil  a Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  Onion  Sauce. 

Put  your  shoulder  in  when  the  water  is  cold ; when 
enough,  smother  it  with  onion  sauce,  made  the  same 
as  for  boiled  ducks. — You  may  dress  a shoulder  of  veal 
the  same  way. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  and  Celery  Sauce. 

Boil  it  as  before  till  it  is  quite  enough,  pour  over  it 
celery  sauce,  and  send  it  to  the  table. 

N.  B.  The  sauce. — Wash  and  clean  ten  heads  ol 
celery,  cut  off  the  green  tops,  and  take  off  the  outside 
stalks,  cut  them  into  thin  bits,  and  boil  it  in  gravy  till 
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it  is  tender,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  pour 
it  over  your  mutton. — A shoulder  of  veal  roasted,  with 
this  sauce,  is  very  good. 

Mutton  kebobb'd. 

Cut  a loin  of  mutton  in  four  pieces,  take  off  the  skin, 
and  rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strew  over  them 
a few  bread  crumbs,  and  a little  shred  parsley,  turn  them 
round  and  spit  them,  roast  them,  and  keep  basting  all 
the  while  with  fresh  butter  to  make  the  froth  rise  ; when 
they  are  enough,  put  a little  brown  gravy  under,  and 
serve  them  up ; garnish  with  pickles. 

Grill  a Breast  of  Mutton. 

Score  a breast  of  mutton  in  diamonds,  and  rub  it  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  strew  on  a few  bread  crumbs 
and  shred  parsley,  put  it  in  a dutch  oven  to  broil,  baste 
it  with  fresh  butter,  pour  in  the  dish  good  caper  sauce, 
and  serve  it  up. 

Split  Leg  of  Mutton  and  Onion  Sauce. 

Split  the  leg  from  the  shank  to  the  end,  stick  a skewer 
in  to  keep  the  nick  open,  baste  it  with  red  wine  till  it  is 
half  roasted,  then  take  the  wine  out  of  the  dripping-pan, 
and  put  to  it  one  anchovy,  set  it  over  the  fire  till  the  an- 
chovy is  dissolved,  rub  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg  in  a little 
cpld  butter,  mix  it  with  the  wine,  and  put  it  in  your 
sauce-boat,  put  good  onion  sauce  over  the  leg  when  it  is 
roasted,  and  serve  it  up. 

Force  a Leg  of  Mutton. 

Raise  the  skin,  and  take  out  the  lean  part  of  the  mut- 
ton, chop  it  exceedingly  fine,  with  one  anchovy,  shred  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  grate  a penny  loaf,  half  a lemon, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  make  them  into 
a forcemeat  with  three  eggs  and  a large  glass  of  red 
wine,  fill  up  the  skin  with  the  forcemeat,  but  leave  the 
bone  and  shank  in  their  places,  and  it  will  appear  like  a 
whole  leg ; lay  it  on  an  earthen  dish,  with  a pint  of  red 
wine  under  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven ; it  will  take  two 
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hours  and  a half;  when  it  comes  out,  take  off  all  the 
fat,  strain  the  gravy  over  the  mutton,  lay  round  it  hard 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  pickled  mushrooms. — Garnish  with 
pickles,  and  serve  it  up. 

Sheeps  Rumps  and  Kidneys. 

Boil  six  sheep’s  rumps  in  veal  gravy,  then  lard  your 
kidneys  with  bacon,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  in  a 
tin  oven ; when  the  rumps  are  tender,  rub  them  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  Cayenne  and  grated  nut- 
meg, skim  the  fat  off  the  gravy,  put  it  in  a clean  tossing- 
pan,  with  three  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  a spoonful  of  good 
cream,  a little  mushroom  powder  or  catchup,  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil,  fry  your 
rumps  a light  brown  : when  you  dish  them  up,  lay  them 
round  on  your  rice,  so  that  the  small  ends  meet  in  the 
middle,  and  lay  a kidney  between  every  rump;  garnish 
with  red  cabbage  or  barberries,  and  serve  it  up. — It  is  a 
pretty  side  or  corner  dish. 

Leg  of  Mutton  to  eat  tike  Venison. 

Get  the  largest  and  fattest  leg  of  mutton  you  can,  cut 
out  like  a haunch  of  venison ; as  soon  as  it  is  killed, 
whilst  it  is  warm,  it  will  eat  the  tenderer,  take  out  the 
bloody  vein,  stick  it  in  several  places  on  the  under  side 
with  a sharp  pointed  knife,  pour  over  it  a bottle  of  red 
wine,  turn  it  in  the  w'ine  four  or  five  times  a day  for 
live  days,  then  dry  it  exceedingly  well  with  a clean  cloth, 
hang  it  up  in  the  air  with  the  thick  end  uppermost  for 
five  days,  dry  it  night  and  morning,  to  keep  it  from  being 
damp,  or  growing  musty ; when  you  roast  it,  cover  it 
with  paper  and  paste,  as  you  do  venison ; serve  it  up 
with  venison  sauce. — It  will  take  four  hours  roasting. 

A Basque  of  Mutton. 

Take  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal,  lay  it  in  a copper  dish 
the  size  of  a small  punch  bowl,  take  the  lean  of  a leg  of 
mutton  that  has  been  kept  a week,  chop  it  exceedingly 
small,  take  half  its  weight  of  beef  marrow,  the  crumbs 
of  a penny  leaf,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  anchovies, 
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half  a pint  of  red  wine,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  grated, 
mix  it  like  sausage-meat,  and  lay  it  in  your  caul  in  the 
inside  of  your  dish,  close  up  the  caul,  and  bake  it  in 
a quick  oven ; when  it  comes  out  lay  your  dish  upside 
down,  and  turn  the  whole  out,  pour  over  it  brown  gravy 
and  send  it  up  with  venison  sauce  in  a boat : — garnish 
with  pickles. 

Oxford  John. 

Take  a stale  leg  of  mutton,  cut  it  in  as  thin  collops 
as  you  possibly  can,  take  out  all  the  fat  sinews,  season 
them  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  strew  among  them  a 
little  shred  parsley,  thyme,  and  two  or  three  shalots,  put 
a good  lump  of  butter  into  a stew-pan  ; when  it  is  hot, 
put  in  all  your  collops,  keep  stirring  them  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  they  are  three  parts  done,  then  add  half  a pint 
of  gravy,  a little  juice  of  lemon,  thicken  it  a little  with 
Hour  and  butter,  let  them  simmer  four  or  five  minutes 
and  they  will  be  quite  enough ; if  you  let  them  boil,  or 
have  them  ready  before  you  want  them,  they  will  grow 
hard : serve  them  up  hot  with  fried  bread  cut  in  slices, 
over  and  round  them. 

Boil  a Leg  of  Lamb  and  Loin  fried. 

Cut  your  leg  from  the  loin,  boil  the  leg  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  cut  the  loin  in  handsome  steaks,  beat  them 
with  a cleaver,  and  fry  them  a good  brown,  then  stew 
them  a little  in  strong  gravy,  put  your  leg  on  the  dish, 
and  lay  your  steaks  round  it,  pour  on  your  gravy,  lay 
round  lumps  of  stewed  spinage  and  crisped  parsley  on 
every  steak,  send  it  to  the  table  with  gooseberry  sauce  in 
a boat. 

Force  a Quarter  of  Lamb. 

Take  a bind  quarter,  and  cut  off  the  shank,  raise  the 
thick  part  of  the  flesh  from  the  bone  with  a knife,  stuff 
the  place  with  white  forcemeat,  and  stuff  it  under,  the 
kidney,  half  roast  it,  then  put  it  in  a tossing-pan,  with 
a quart  of  mutton  gravy,  cover  it  close  up,  and  let  it 
stew  gently  ; when  it  is  enough  taka  it  up,  and  lay  it  on 
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your  dish,  skim  the  fat  off  the  gravy,  and  strain  it,  then 
put  in  a glass  of  Madeira  wine,  one  spoonful  of  walnut 
catchup,  two  of  browning,  half  a lemon,  a little  Cayenne, 
half  a pint  of  oysters,  thicken  it  with  a little  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  pour  your  gravy  hot  on  your  lamb,  and  serve 
it  up. 

Lamb’s  Head  and  Purtenance. 

Skin  the  head  and  split  it,  take  the  black  part  out  of 
the  eyes,  then  wash  and  clean  it  exceedingly  well,  lay  it 
in  warm  water  till  it  looks  white,  wash  and  clean  the  pur- 
tenance, take  off  the  gall,  and  lay  them  in  water,  boil  it 
half  an  hour,  then  mince  your  heart,  liver,  and  lights, 
very  small,  put  the  mince-meat  in  a tossing-pan,  with 
a quart  of  mutton  gravy,  a little  catchup,  pepper  and 
salt,  half  a lemon,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  a 
spoonful  of  good  cream,  and  just  boil  it  up  ; when  your 
head  is  boiled,  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strew 
over  it  bread  crumbs,  a little  shred  parsley,  pepper  and 
salt,  baste  it  well  with  butter,  and  brown  it  before  the 
fire,  or  with  a salamander,  put  the  purtenance  on  your 
dish,  and  lay  the  head  over  it ; garnish  with  lemon  or 
pickle,  and  serve  it  up. 

Fricassee  Lamb’s  Stones. 

Skin  six  lamb’s  stones,  or  what  quantity  you  please, 
dip  them  in  batter,  and  fry  them  in  hog’s  lard  a nice 
brown,  have  ready  a little  veal  gravy,  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  butter,  put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
a little  mushroom  catchup,  a slice  of  lemon,  a little  gra- 
ted nutmeg,  beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mix  it  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  put  in  your  gravy,  keep  sha- 
king it  over  the  fire  till  it  looks  white  and  thick,  then  put 
in  the  lamb’s  stones,  and  give  them  a shake  ; when  they 
are  hot,  dish  them  up,  and  lay  round  them  boiled  force- 
meat-balls. 

Roast  a Pig  in  imitation  of  Lamb. 

Let  your  pig  be  a month  or  five  weeks  old,  divide  it 
down  the  middle,  take  off  the  shoulder,  and  leave  the  rest 
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to  the  hind  part,  then  take  the  skin  off,  draw  sprigs  of 
parsley  all  over  the  outside,  which  must  be  done  by  run- 
ning a skewer  or  larding  pin,  and  sticking  the  stalk  of  the 
parsley  in  it,  and  baste  it  well  with  fresh  butter,  roast  it 
a fine  brown,  and  send  it  up  with  a froth  on  it ; garnish 
with  green  parsley,  it  will  eat  and  look  like  a fat  lamb. — 
It  is  eaten  with  salad. 

Barbacue  a Pig. 

Dress  a pig  of  ten  weeks  old  as  if  it  were  to  be  roasted, 
make  a forcemeat  of  two  anchovies,  six  sage  leaves,  and 
the  liver  of  the  pig,  all  chopped  very  small ; then  put 
them  into  a marble  mortar,  with  the  crumbs  of  half  a 
penny  loaf,  four  ounces  of  butter,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine  : beat  them 
all  together  to  a paste,  put  it  in  your  pig’s  belly,  and  sew 
it  up : lay  your  pig  down  at  a good  distance  before  a 
large  brisk  fire,  singe  it  well,  put  in  your  dripping-pan 
three  bottles  of  red  wine,  baste  it  with  the  wine  all  the 
time  it  is  roasting;  when  it  is  half  roasted,  put  under 
your  pig  two  penny  loaves,  if  you  have  not  wine  enough, 
put  in  more ; when  your  pig  is  nearly  enough,  take  the 
loaves  and  sauce  out  of  your  dripping-pan,  put  to  the 
sauce  one  anchovy  chopped  small,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  half  a lemon,  boil  it  a few  minutes  then  draw 
your  pig ; put  a small  lemon  or  apple  in  the  pig’s  mouth, 
and  a loaf  on  each  side,  strain  your  sauce,  and  pour  it  on 
them  boiling  hot ; lay  bai-berries,  and  slices  of  lemon 
round  it,  and  send  it  up  whole  to  the  table.  It  is  a grand 
bottom  dish.  It  will  take  four  hours  roasting;. 

Barbacue  a Leg  of  Pork. 

Lay  down  your  leg  to  a good  fire,  put  into  the  drip- 
ping-pan two  bottles  of  red  wine,  baste  your  pork  with 
it  all  the  time  it  is  roasting ; when  it  is  enough,  take  up 
what  is  left  in  the  pan,  put  to  it  two  anchovies,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  boiled  hard  and  pounded  fine,  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  and  half  a lemon,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a spoonful  of 
catchup,  and  one  of  tarragon  vinegar,  or  a little  tarragon 
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shred  small ; boil  them  a few  minutes,  then  draw  your 
pork,  and  cut  the  skin  down  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shank  in  rows  an  inch  broad,  raise  every  other  row,  and 
roll  it  to  the  shank,  strain  your  sauce,  and  pour  it  on 
boiling  hot ; lay  oyster  patties  all  round  the  pork,  and 
sprigs  of  green  parsley. 

Stuff  a Chine  of  Pork. 

Take  a chine  that  has  been  hung  about  a month,  boil 
it  half  an  hour,  then  take  it  up,  and  make  holes  in  it  all 
over  the  lean  part  one  inch  from  another,  stuff  them  be- 
twixt the  joints  with  shred  parsley,  rub  it  all  over  with 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  strew  over  it  bread  crumbs,  baste  it 
and  set  it  in  a dutch  oven  ; when  it  is  enough,  lay  round 
it  boiled  brocoli,  or  stewed  spinage  ; garnish  with  parsley. 

Roast  a Ham  or  a Gammon  of  Bacon. 

Half  boil  your  ham  or  gammon,  then  take  off  the 
skin,  dredge  it  with  oatmeal  sifted  very  fine,  baste  it 
with  fresh  butter  (it  will  make  a stronger  froth  than 
either  flour  or  bread  crumbs)  then  roast  it,  when  it  is 
enough  dish  it  up,  and  pour  brown  gravy  on  your  dish; 
garnish  with  green  parsley,  and  send  it  to  the  table. 

Force  the  inside  of  a Sirloin  of  Beef 

Split  your  sirloin,  then  cut  off  from  the  inside  all  the 
skin  and  fat  together,  and  then  take  off  all  the  flesh  from 
the  bones,  chop  the  meat  very  fine  with  a little  beaten 
mace,  two  or  three  shalots,  one  anchovy,  half  a pint  of 
red  wine,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  it  on  the  bones 
again,  lay  your  fat  and  skin  on  again,  and  skewer  it  close, 
and  pepper  it  well,  when  roasted  take  off  the  fat  and 
dish  up  the  sirloin,  pour  over  it  sauce  made  of  a little 
red  wine,  a shalot,  one  anchovy,  two  or  three  slices  of 
horseradish,  and  serve  it  up. 

Dress  the  inside  of  a cold  Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Cut  out  all  the  inside  (free  from  fat)  of  the  sirloin  in 
pieces  as  thick  as  your  finger,  and  about  two  inches  long, 
dredge  it  with  a little  flour,  and  fry  it  in  nice  butter  a 
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light  brown,  then  drain  it,  and  toss  it  up  in  rich  gravy 
that  has  been  well  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  shalot,  and 
an  anchovy  ; just  before  you  send  it  up,  add  two  spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar  taken  from  pickled  capers  : garnish  with 
fried  oysters,  or  what  you  please. 

Bouillie  Beef. 

Take  the  thick  end  of  a brisket  of  beef,  put  it  into  a 
kettle  of  water  quite  covered  over,  let  it  boil  fast  for  two 
hours,  then  keep  stewing  it  close  by  the  fire  for  six  hours 
more,  and  as  the  water  wastes  fill  up  the  kettle,  put  in 
with  the  beef  some  turnips  cut  in  little  balls,  carrots, 
and  some  celery  cut  in  pieces  ; an  hour  before  it  is  done, 
take  out  as  much  broth  as  will  fill  your  soup-dish,  and 
boil  in  it  for  that  hour  turnips  and  carrots  cut  out  in  balls, 
or  in  little  square  pieces,  with  celery,  salt  and  pepper  to 
your  taste  ; serve  it  up  in  two  dishes,  the  beef  by  itself, 
and  the  soup  by  itself ; you  may  put  pieces  of  fried  bread, 
if  you  like,  in  your  soup ; boil  in  a few  knots  of  greens, 
and  if  you  think  your  soup  will  not  be  rich  enough,  you 
may  add  a pound  or  two  of  fried  mutton  chops  to  your 
broth  when  you  take  it  from  the  beef,  and  let  it  stew  for 
that  hour  in  the  broth,  but  be  sure  to  take  out  the  mut- 
ton when  you  send  it  to  the  table  ; the  soup  must  be  very 
clear, 

Stem  a Rump  of  Beef 

Half  roast  your  beef,  then  put  it  in  a large  saucepan 
or  caldron,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  one  of  red 
wine,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a shalot,  one  spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle,  two  of  walnut  catchup,  the  same  of 
browning,  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste,  let  it 
stew  over  a gentle  fire  close  covered  two  hours,  then 
take  up  your  beef,  and  lay  it  on  a deep  dish,  skim  off  the 
fat  and  strain  the  gravy,  and  put  in  one  ounce  of  morels, 
and  half  a pint  of  mushrooms,  thicken  your  gravy,  and 
pour  it  over  your  beef,  lay  round  it  forcemeat-balls  : gar- 
nish with  horseradish,  and  serve  it  up. 
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Another  way. 

Stuff  your  beef  with  three  cloves  of  garlic  in  different 
parts,  make  a hole  with  a skewer,  and  get  in  the  garlic  as 
far  as  about  one  half  of  your  finger  can  reach,  stuff  it 
likewise  in  several  places  with  forcemeat,  in  the  making 
of  which  put  some  fat  bacon  cut  in  very  small  slices,  then 
put  your  beef  into  a pot  the  right  side  under,  put  about 
a pound  of  suet  over  it,  five  or  six  ounces  of  bacon  sliced, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ; set  the  pot  over  the 
fire,  let  it  boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  cover  the 
pot  quite  close,  and  let  it  stew  four  hours  over  a mode- 
rate fire,  after  which  take  it  up  and  pour  every  drop  of 
liquor  from  it,  and  put  a quart  of  claret  over  it,  and  set 
it  on  a very  slow  fire  while  you  are  preparing  the  sauce, 
which  is  either  to  be  of  turnips,  or  carrots,  or  palates,  cut 
as  for  a ragoo,  put  in  as  much  broth  as  you  think  suf- 
ficient, with  some  of  the  clear  gravy,  free  from  the  fat 
that  you  poured  off  the  beef,  in  a stew-pan  ; boil  them  a 
little  with  morels,  truffles,  a glass  of  claret,  and  a little 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  which  must  be  tossed  up  together, 
and  dish  it  up  very  hot. 

Fricando  of  Beef. 

Cut  a few  slices  of  beef,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  lard  it  with  bacon,  dredge  it  well  with 
flour,  and  set  it  befoi’e  a brisk  fire  to  brown,  then  put  it 
in  a tossing-pan,  with  a quart  of  gravy,  a few  morels  and 
truffles,  half  a lemon,  and  stew  them  half  an  hour,  then 
add  one  spoonful  of  catchup,  the  same  of  browning,  and 
a little  Cayenne,  thicken  your  sauce,  and  pour  it  over 
your  fricando;  lay  round  them  forcemeat-balls,  and  the 
yolks  of  hard  eggs. 

. A-ld-mode  Beef. 

Take  the  bone  out  of  the  rump  of  beef,  lard  the  top 
with  bacon,  then  make  a forcemeat  of  four  ounces  of 
marrow,  two  heads  of  garlic,  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf, 
a few  sweet  herbs  chopped  small,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
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salt  to  your  taste,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
mix  it  up,  and  stuff'  your  beef  where  the  bone  came  out, 
and  in  several  places  in  the  lean  part,  skewer  it  round, 
and  bind  it  about  with  a fillet,  put  it  in  a pot,  with  a pint 
of  red  wine,  and  tie  it  down  with  strong  paper,  bake  it  in 
the  oven  for  three  hours  ; when  it  comes  out,  if  you  want 
to  eat  it  hot  skim  the  fat  off'  the  gravy,  and  add  half 
an  ounce  of  morels,  a spoonful  of  pickled  mushrooms, 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  dish  up  your  beef  and 
pour  on  your  gravy  ; lay  round  it  forcemeat-balls,  and 
send  it  up. 

Porcupine  of  the  flat  ribs  of  Beef. 

Bone  the  flat  ribs,  and  beat  it  half  an  hour  with  a 
paste-pin,  then  rub  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  strew 
over  it  bread  crumbs,  parsley,  leeks,  sweet-marjoram, 
lemon-peel  shred  fine,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  roll  it 
up  very  close,  and  bind  it  hard,  lard  it  across  with  bacon, 
then  a row  of  cold  boiled  tongue,  a third  row  of  pickled 
cucumbers,  a fourth  row  of  lemon-peel ; do  it  over  in 
rows  as  above  till  it  is  larded  all  round,  it  will  look  like 
reel,  green,  white,  and  yellow  dices,  then  split  it  and  put 
it  in  a deep  pot  with  a pint  of  water,  lay  over  a caul  of 
veal  to  keep  it  from  scorching,  tie  it  down  with  strong 
paper,  and  send  it  to  the  oven  ; when  it  comes  out  skim 
off  the  fat,  and  strain  your  gravy  into  a saucepan,  add 
to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  red  wine,  the  same  of  browning, 
one  of  mushroom  catchup,  and  half  a lemon,  thicken  it 
with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  dish  up  the  meat, 
and  pour  the  gravy  on  the  dish,  lay  round  forcemeat- 
balls;  garnish  with  horseradish,  and  serve  it  up. 

Brisket  of  Beef  d-ld-royale. 

Bone  a brisket  of  beef,  and  make  holes  in  it  with  a 
knife,  about  an  inch  one  from  another,  fill  one  hole  with 
fat  bacon,  a second  with  chopped  parsley,  and  a third 
with  chopped  oysters,  season  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
salt,  till  you  have  done  the  brisket  over,  then  pour  a pint 
of  red  wine  boiling  hot  upon  the  beef,  dredge  it  well 
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with  flour,  send  it  to  the  oven,  and  bake  it  three  hours 
or  better  ; when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven  take  off'  the  fat, 
and  strain  your  gravy  over  your  beef ; garnish  with  pic- 
kles, and  serve  it  up. 

Beef  Olives. 

Cut  slices  off  a rump  of  beef  about  six  inches  long  and 
half  all  inch  thick,  beat  them  with  a paste-pin,  and  rub 
them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  beaten  mace,  the  crumbs  of  a halfpenny  loaf,  two 
ounces  of  marrow  sliced  fine,  a handful  of  parsley  chop- 
ped small,  and  the  out  rind  of  half  a lemon  grated,  strew 
them  all  over  your  steaks,  and  roll  them  up,  skewer 
them  quite  close,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  to  brown, 
then  put  them  into  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint  of  gravy, 
a spoonful  of  catchup,  the  same  of  browning,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle,  thicken  it  with  a little  butter  rolled 
in  flour:  lay  round  forcemeat-balls,  mushrooms,  or  the 
yolks  of  hard  eggs. 

Mock  Hare  of  a Beast’s  Heart. 

Wash  a large  beast’s  heart  clean,  and  cut  off  the  deaf 
ears,  and  stuff'  it  with  some  forcemeat  as  you  do  a hare, 
lay  a caul  of  veal,  or  a paper  over  the  top  to  keep  in  the 
stuffing,  roast  it  either  in  a cradle  spit  or  hanging  one,  it 
will  take  an  hour  and  a half  before  a good  fire,  baste  it 
with  red  wine ; when  roasted  take  the  wine  out  of  the 
dripping-pan,  and  skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a glass  more 
wine;  when  it  is  hot  put  in  3ome  lumps  of  red  currant 
jelly,  and  pour  it  in  the  dish,  sei‘ve  it  up,  and  send  in  red 
currant  jelly  cut  in  slices  on  a saucer; 

Beast’s  Heart  larded. 

Take  a good  beast’s  heart,'  stuff  it  as  before,  and  lard 
it  all  over  with  little  bits  of  bacon,  dust  it  with  flour,  and 
cover  it  with  paper,  to  keep  it  from  being  too  dry,  and 
send  it  to  the  oven ; when  baked  put  the  heart  on  your 
dish,  take  off  the  fat,  and  strain  the  gravy  through  a hair- 
sieve,  put  it  in  a saucepan,  with  one  spoonful  of  red 
wine,  the  same  of  browning,  and  one  of  lemon  pickle, 
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half  an  ounce  of  morels,  one  anchovy  cut  small,  a little 
beaten  mace,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  pour  it  hot 
on  your  heart,  and  serve  it  up  : garnish  with  barberries. 

Stem  Ox  Palates. 

Wash  your  ox  palates  in  several  waters,  and  then  lay 
them  in  warm  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  wash  them 
out,  and  put  them  in  a pot,  and  tie  them  down  with 
strong  paper,  and  send  them  to  the  oven  with  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  or  boil  them  till  tender,  then 
skin  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  half  an  inch  broad 
and  three  inches  long,  and  put  them  in  a tossing-pan, 
with  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  one  spoonful  of  Madeira  wine, 
the  same  of  catchup  and  browning,  one  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  and  a slice  of  lemon,  stew  them  half  an  hour, 
then  take  out  the  onion  and  lemon,  thicken  your  sauce, 
and  put  them  in  a dish  ; have  ready  boiled  artichoke 
bottoms,  cut  them  in  quarters,  and  lay  them  over  your 
palates  with  forcemeat- balls  and  morels:  garnish  with 
lemon,  and  serve  them  up. 

Fricando  Ox  Palates. 

When  you  have  washed  and  cleaned  your  palates,  as 
before,  cut  them  in  square  pieces,  lard  them  with  little 
bits  of  bacon,  fry  them  in  hog's-lard,  a pretty  brown,  and 
put  them  in  a sieve  to  drain  the  fat  from  them,  then  take 
better  than  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy,  one  spoonful  of  red 
wine,  half  as  much  browning,  a little  lemon  pickle,  one 
anchovy,  a shalot,  and  a bit  of  horseradish ; give  them 
a boil,  and  strain  your  gravy,  then  put  in  your  palates 
and  stew  them  half  an  hour,  make  your  sauce  pretty 
thick,  dish  them  up,  and  lay  round  them  stewed  spiuage, 
pressed  and  cut  like  sippets,  and  serve  them  up. 

Another  may. 

Clean  your  palates  very  well,  as  before,  put  them  in  a 
stew  pot,  and  cover  them  with  water,  set  them  in  the 
oven  for  three  or  four  hours ; when  they  come  from  the 
oven  strip  off  the  skins,  and  cut  them  in  square  pieces; 
season  them  with  mace,  nutmeg,  Cayenne,  and  salt ; mix 
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a spoonful  of  flour  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  dip  in 
your  palates,  and  fry  them  a light  brown,  then  put  them 
in  a sieve  to  drain  ; have  ready  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy, 
with  a little  caper  liquor,  a spoonful  of  browning,  and  a 
few  mushrooms,  thicken  it  well  with  flour  and  butter, 
pour  it  hot  on  your  dish,  and  lay  in  your  palates;  gar- 
nish with  fried  parsley  and  barberries. 

Slew  a Turkey  with  celery  Sauce. 

Take  a large  turkey,  and  make  a good  white  force- 
meat of  veal,  and  stuff  the  craw  of  the  turkey,  skewer  it 
as  for  boiling,  then  boil  it  in  soft  water  till  it  is  almost, 
enough,  and  then  take  up  the  turkey,  and  put  it  in  a 
pot,  with  some  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  to  keep  it 
hot ; put  seven  or  eight  heads  of  celery,  that  are  washed 
and  cleaned  very  well,  into  the  water  that  the  turkey 
was  boiled  in,  till  they  are  tender,  then  take  them  up, 
and  put  in  your  turkey  with  the  breast  down,  and  stew 
it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  it  up  and  thicken  your 
sauce  with  half  a pound  of  butter  and  flour  to  make  it 
pretty  thick,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  cream,  then 
put  in  your  celery ; pour  the  sauce  and  celery  hot  upon 
the  turkey’s  breast,  and  serve  it  up. — It  is  a proper  dish 
for  dinner  or  supper. 

Stew  a Turkey  brown. 

When  you  have  drawn  the  craw  out  of  your  turkey, 
cut  it  up  the  back,  and  take  out  the  entrails,  that  the 
turkey  may  appear  whole,  and  take  all  the  bones  out  of 
the  body  very  carefully  ; the  rump,  legs,  and  wings  are 
to  be  left  whole  ; then  take  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf, 
and  chop  half  a hundred  of  oysters  very  small  with  half 
a pound  of  beef-marrow,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  and 
pepper  and  salt ; mix  them  well  up  together  with  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  stuff  your  turkey  with  it,  sew  it 
up,  and  lard  it  down  each  side  with  bacon,  half  roast  it, 
then  put  it  in  a tossing-pan  with  two  quarts  of  veal  gravy, 
and  cover  it  close  up  ; when  it  has  stewed  one  hour  add  a 
spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup,  half  an  anchovy,  a slice 
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or  two  of  lemon,  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs ; cover  them  close  up  again,  and  stew  it 
half  an  hour  longer,  then  take  it  up  and  skim  the  fat  off 
the  gravy,  and  strain  it,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter, 
let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  your 
turkey ; lay  round  it  oyster  patties,  and  serve  it  up. 

Turkey  d-ld-daubc,  to  be  Rent  up  hoi. 

Cut  the  turkey  down  the  back  just  enough  to  bone  it 
without  spoiling  the  look  of  it,  then  stuff’ it  with  a nice 
forcemeat,  made  of  oysters  chopped  fine,  crumbs  of  bread, 
pepper,  salt,  shalots,  a very  little  thyme,  parsley,  and  but- 
ter, fill  it  as  full  as  you  like,  and  sew  it  up  with  a thread, 
tie  it  in  a clean  cloth,  and  boil  it  very  white,  but  not  too 
much.  You  may  serve  it  up  with  oyster  sauce  made 
good,  or  take  the  bones  with  a piece  of  veal,  mutton,  and 
bacon,  and  make  a rich  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  shalots,  and  a little  bit  of  mace,  strain  it  off  with  a 
sieve,  and  stew  your  turkey  in  it  (after  it  is  half  boiled) 
just  half  an  hour  ; dish  it  up  in  the  gravy  after  it  is  well 
skimmed,  strained,  and  thickened  with  a few  mush- 
rooms, stewed  white,  or  stewed  palates,  forceiucat-balls, 
fried  oysters,  or  sweetbreads,  and  pieces  of  lemon.  Dish 
it  up  with  the  breast  upwards ; if  you  send  it  up  garnish- 
ed with  palates,  take  care  to  have  them  stewed  tender  first 
before  you  add  them  to  the  turkey  : you  may  put  a few 
morels  and  truffles  in  your  sauce,  if  you  like  it,  but  take 
care  to  wash  them  clean. 

Turkey  d-ld-daubc,  to  be  sent  up  cold. 

Bone  the  turkey,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
then  spread  over  it  some  slices  of  ham,  upon  that  some 
forcemeat,  upon  that  a fowl,  boned  and  seasoned  as  be- 
fore, then  more  ham  and  forcemeat,  then  sew  it  up  with 
thread  : cover  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan  with  veal  and 
ham,  then  lay  in  the  turkey,  the  breast  down,  chop  all 
the  bones  to  pieces,  and  put  them  on  the  turkey,  cover 
the  pan,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  five  minutes,  then  put  in 
as  much  clear  broth  as  will  cover  it,  let  it  boil  two  hours  ; 
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when  it  is  more  than  half  done,  put  in  one  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  a bundle  of  herbs.  When  it  is  done 
enough  take  out  the  turkey,  and  strain  the  jelly  through 
a hair-sieve,  skim  off"  all  the  fat,  and  when  it  is  cold  lay 
the  turkey  upon  it,  the  breast  down,  and  cover  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  jelly ; let  it  stand  in  some  cold  place, 
when  you  serve  it  up  turn  it  on  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served 
in  ; if  you  please,  you  may  spread  butter  over  the  tur- 
key’s breast,  and  put  some  green  parsley,  or  flowers,  or 
what  you  please,  in  what  form  you  like. 

Fowls  d-la-braise. 

Skewer  your  fowl  as  for  boiling,  with  the  legs  in  the 
body,  then  lay  over  it  a layer  of  fat  bacon,  cut  in  pretty 
thin  slices,  then  wrap  it  round  in  beet  leaves,  then  in  a 
caul  of  veal,  and  put  it  into  a large  saucepan,  writh  three 
pints  of  water,  a glass  of  Madeira  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a lemon, 
stew  it  till  quite  tender,  take  it  up  and  skim  oft’  the  fat, 
make  your  gravy  very  thick  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
strain  it  through  a hair-sieve,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  oy- 
sters, a tea-cupful  of  thick  cream,  keep  shaking  your 
tossing-pan  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  simmered  a 
little,  serve  up  your  fowl  with  the  bacon,  beet  leaves  and 
caul  on,  and  pour  your  sauce  hot  upon  it ; garnish  with 
barberries,  or  red  beet-root. 

Force  a Fowl. 

Take  a large  fowl,  pick  it  clean,  and  cut  it  down  the 
back,  take  out  the  entrails,  and  take  the  skin  off  whole, 
cut  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  chop  it  with  half  a pint 
of  oysters,  one  ounce  of  beef-marrow,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  mix  it  up  with  cream,  then  lay  the  meat  on  the 
bones,  and  draw  the  skin  over  it,  and  sew  up  the  back, 
then  cut  large  thin  slices  of  bacon  and  lay  them  over  the 
breast  of  your  fowl,  tie  the  bacon  on  with  packthread  in 
diamonds;  it  will  take  an  hour  roasting  by  a moderate 
fire ; make  a good  brown  gravy  sauce,  pour  it  upon  your 
dish,  take  the  bacon  off,  and  lay  in  your  fowl,  and  serve 
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it  up;  garnish  with  pickles,  mushrooms,  or  oysters. — It 
is  proper  for  a side  dish  for  dinner,  or  top  for  supper. 

Stew  Palates  and  Chickens. 

To  every  palate  or  chicken  take  an  anchovy,  a little 
parsley  and  shalot,  with  the  liver  of  the  chickens,  shred  all 
these  together  very  fine,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  stuff 
the  birds  with  it,  turn  them  up  short  as  for  boiling,  tie 
them  in  cloths,  boil  the  palates  an  hour  at  least,  the  chick- 
ens not  above  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  milk  and 
water,  with  a little  salt  in  it ; make  the  sauce  with  a little 
white  gravy  and  white  wine,  and  with  it  stew  a good 
many  oysters  and  shalots,  beat  it  up  thick  with  a lump 
of  butter  (you  may,  if  you  please,  leave  cut  the  wine 
and  mix  a little  cream  in  the  sauce,  instead  of  it)  your 
gravy  must  be  made  of  veal ; when  the  chickens  are  boil- 
ed, and  the  palates  are  stewed  tender,  toss  them  up  to- 
gether in  the  gravy  and  oysters,  send  them  hot  to  the 
table,  the  chickens  in  the  middle,  and  the  palates  round 
them,  with  a few  white  balls  made  of  veal ; you  may  add 
sweetbreads. — This  is  a very  good  way  to  stew  a turkey. 
— The  water  the  palates  were  boiled  in  will  be  extremely 
good  to  make  gravy,  adding  to  it  a good  piece  of  veal, 
mutton,  and  bacon. 

Fricassee  Chickens. 

Skin  them  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces,  wash  them 
in  warm  water,  and  then  dry  them  very  clean  with  a 
cloth,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  put 
them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a little  fair  water,  and  a good 
piece  of  butter,  a little  lemon  pickle,  or  half  a lemon,  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  one  anchovy,  a little  mace  and  nut- 
meg, an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a bunch  of  lemon 
thyme,  and  sweet-marjoram,  let  them  stew  together  til! 
your  chickens  are  tender,  and  then  lay  them  on  your  dish, 
thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  strain  it,  then 
beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  a little,  mix  them  with  a large 
tea-cupful  of  rich  cream,  put  it  in  your  gravy,  and  shake 
it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  and  pour  it  over 
your  chickens. 
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Force  Chickens. 

Roast  your  chickens  better  than  half,  take  off  the  skin, 
then  the  meat,  and  chop  it  small  with  shred  parsley  and 
crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a little  good 
cream,  then  put  in  the  meat,  and  close  the  skin,  brown 
it  with  a salamander,  and  serve  it  up  with  white  sauce. 

Artificial  Chickens  or  Pigeons. 

Make  a rich  forcemeat  of  veal,  lamb,  or  chickens, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  parsley,  a shalot,  a piece  of 
fat  bacon,  a little  butter,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; work 
it  up  in  the  shape  of  pigeons  or  chickens,  putting  the  foot 
of  the  bird  you  intend  it  for  in  the  middle,  so  as  just  to 
appear  at  the  bottom,  roll  the  forcemeat  very  well  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  then  in  the  crumbs  of  bread,  send  them 
to  the  oven  and  bake  them  a light  brown,  do  not  let  them 
touch  each  other,  put  them  on  tin  plates  well  buttered, 
as  you  send  them  to  the  oven : you  may  send  them  to 
the  table  dry,  or  gravy  in  the  dish  just  as  you  like. 

Marinate  a Goose. 

Cut  your  goose  up  the  back  bone,  then  take  out  all 
the  bones  and  stuff  it  with  forcemeat,  and  sew  up  the 
back  again,  fry  the  goose  a good  brown,  then  put  it  into 
a deep  stew-pan,  with  two  quarts  of  good  gravy,  and 
cover  it  close,  and  stew  it  two  hours,  then  take  it  out 
and  skim  off  the  fat,  add  a large  spoonful  of  lemon  pic- 
kle, one  of  browning,  and  one  of  red  wine,  one  anchovy 
shred  fine,  beaten  mace,  pepper  and  salt  to  your  palate, 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  a little,  dish  up 
your  goose,  and  strain  your  gravy  over  it. — N.  B.  Make 
your  stuffing  thus : take  ten  or  twelve  sage  leaves,  twro 
large  onions,  two  or  three  large  sharp  apples,  shred  them 
very  fine,  mix  them  with  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  four 
ounces  of  beef-marrow,  one  glass  of  red  wine,  half  a 
nutmeg  grated,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  lemon-peel  shred 
small,  make  a light  stuffing  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs : 
— observe  to  make  it  one  hour  before  vou  want  it. 
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Stem  Ducks. 

Take  three  young  ducks,  lard  them  down  each  side 
the  breast,  dust  them  with  flour,  and  set  them  before  the 
fire  to  brown,  then  put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with  a quart 
of  water,  a pint  of  red  wine,  one  spoonful  of  walnut 
catchup,  the  same  of  browning,  one  anchovy,  half  a 
lemon,  a clove  of  garlic,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  Cay- 
enne pepper  to  your  taste,  let  them  stew  slowly  for  half 
an  hour,  or  till  they  are  tender,  lay  them  on  a dish  to 
keep  them  hot,  skim  off  the  fat,  strain  your  gravy  through 
a hair-sieve,  add  to  it  a few  morels  and  truffles,  boil  it 
quick  till  reduced  to  little  more  than  half  a pint,  pour  it 
over  your  ducks,  and  serve  it  up. — It  is  proper  for  a side 
dish  for  dinner,  or  bottom  for  supper. 

Slew  Ducks  with  green  Peas. 

Half  roast  your  ducks,  then  put  them  into  a stew-pan 
with  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a little  mint  and  three  or  four 
sage  leaves  chopped  small,  cover  them  close,  and  stew 
them  half  an  hour,  boil  a pint  of  green  peas  as  for  eating, 
and  put  them  in  after  you  have  thickened  the  gravy ; 
dish  up  your  ducks,  and  pour  the  gravy  and  peas  over 
them. 

Ducks  a-la-braise. 

Dress  and  singe  your  ducks,  lard  them  quite  through 
with  bacon  rolled  in  shred  parsley,  thyme,  onions,  beat- 
en mace,  cloves,  pepper,  and  salt,  put  in  the  bottom  of  a 
stew-pan  a few  slices  of  fat  bacon,  the  same  of  ham  or 
gammon  of  bacon,  two  or  three  slices  of  veal  or  beef,  lay 
your  ducks  in  with  the  breast  down,  and  cover  the  ducks 
with  slices  the  same  as  you  put  under  them,  cut  in  a car- 
rot or  two,  a turnip,  one  onion,  a head  of  celery,  a blade 
of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a little  whole  pepper,  cover 
them  close  down,  and  let  them  simmer  a little  over  a 
gentle  stove  till  the  breast  is  a light  brown,  then  put  in 
somebroth  or  water,  cover  them  asclosedown  again  as  you 
can,  stew  them  gently  betwixt  two  and  three  hours  till 
enough,  then  take  parsley,  onion  or  shalot,  two  ancho- 
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vies,  a few  gherkins  or  capers,  chop  them  all  very  fine, 
put  them  in  a stew-pan  with  part  of  the  liquor  from  the 
ducks,  a little  browning,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
boil  it  up,  and  cut  the  ends  of  the  bacon  even  with  the 
breast  of  your  ducks,  lay  them  on  your  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  hot  upon  them,  and  serve  them  up ; some  use 
garlic  instead  of  onions. 

Ducks  a-la-mode. 

Slit  two  ducks  down  the  back,  and  bone  them  care- 
fully, make  a forcemeat  of  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf, 
four  ounces  of  fat  bacon  scraped,  a little  parsley,  thyme, 
lemon-peel,  two  shalots  or  onions  shred  very  fine,  with 
pepper,  salt  and  nutmeg  to  your  taste,  and  two  eggs, 
stuff  your  ducks  with  it  and  sew  them  up,  lard  them  down 
each  side  of  the  breast  with  bacon,  dredge  them  well 
with  flour,  and  put  them  in  a dutch  oven  to  brown,  then 
put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  three  pints  of  gravy,  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large 
one  of  walnut  and  mushroom  catchup,  one  of  browning, 
one  anchovy,  with  Cayenne  pepper  to  your  taste ; stew 
them  gently  over  a slow  fire  for  an  hour  ; when  enough, 
thicken  your  gravy,  and  put  in  a few  truffles  and  morels, 

strain  your  gravy  and  pour  it  upon  them. You  may 

a-la-mode  a goose  the  same  way. 

Pigeons  Compole. 

Take  six  young  pigeons,  and  skewer  them  as  you  do 
for  boiling,  put  forcemeat  into  the  craws,  lard  them 
down  the  breast,  and  fry  them  brown,  then  put  them 
into  a strong  brown  gravy,  and  let  them  stew  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  thicken  it  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  when  you  dish  them  up,  lay  forcemeat-balls  round 
them,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  them. — The  forcemeat 
must  be  made  thus  : grate  the  crumbs  of  half  a penny  loaf, 
and  scrape  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  instead  of 
suet,  chop  a little  parsley,  thyme,  two  shalots  or  an  onion, 
grate  a little  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  some  pepper,  and  salt, 
mix  them  all  up  with  eggs. — It  is  proper  for  a top  dish 
for  a second  course*  or  a side  dish  for  the  first. 
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Pigeons  in  a Hole. 

Pick,  draw,  and  wash  young  pigeons,  stick  their 
legs  in  their  bellies,  as  you  do  boiled  pigeons,  season  them 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  mace,  put  into  the  belly  of 
every  pigeon  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  lay 
your  pigeons  in  a pie-dish,  pour  over  them  a batter  made 
of  three  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  half  a pint  of 
wood  milk,  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven,  and  send  them  to 
table  in  the  same  dish. 

Pigeons  transmogrified. 

Pick  and  clean  six  small  young  pigeons,  but  do  not  cut 
off*  their  heads,  cut  off*  their  pinions,  and  boil  them  ten 
minutes  in  water,  then  cut  off*  the  ends  of  six  large  cu- 
cumbers, and  scrape  out  the  seeds,  put  in  your  pigeons, 
but  let  the  heads  be  out  at  the  ends  of  the  cucumbers, 
and  stick  a bunch  of  barberries  in  their  bills,  and  then 
put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  a 
little  anchovy,  a glass  of  red  wine,  a spoonful  of  brown- 
ing, a little  slice  of  lemon,  Cayenne  and  salt  to  your 
taste,  stew  them  seven  minutes,  take  them  out,  thicken 
your  gravy  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  boil  it  up, 
and  strain  it  over  your  pigeons,  and  serve  them  up. 

Broil  Pigeon  Si 

Take  your  pigeons,  pick  and  draw  them,  split  them 
down  the  back,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
lay  them  on  the  gridiron,  with  the  breast  upwards,  then 
turn  them,  but  be  careful  you  do  not  burn  the  skins  ; rub 
them  over  with  butter,  and  keep  turning  them  till  they 
are  enough,  dish  them  up,  and  lay  round  them  crisped 
parsley,  and  pour  over  them  melted  butter  or  gravy, 
which  you  please,  and  send  them  up. 

Boil  Pigeons  in  Iiice. 

When  you  have  picked  and  drawn  your  pigeons,  turn 
the  legs  under  the  wings,  and  cut  off*  the  pinions,  then 
lay  over  every  pigeon  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  a large 
beet  leaf,  wrap  them  in  clean  cloths  separately,  and  boil 
them  till  enough  : have  ready  four  ounces  of  rice  boiled 
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soft  and  put  into  a sieve  to  drain  ; put  the  rice  into  a 
little  good  veal  gravy  thickened  with  flour  and  butter, 
boil  your  rice  a little  in  the  gravy,  and  add  two  spoon- 
fuls of  good  cream  ; take  your  pigeons  out  of  the  cloths, 
and  leave  on  the  bacon  and  beet  leaves,  pour  the  rice 
over  them,  and  serve  them  up. 

Fricando  Pigeons. 

Pick,  draw,  and  wash  your  pigeons  very  clean,  stuff 
the  craws,  and  lard  them  down  the  sides  of  the  breast, 
fry  them  in  butter  a fine  brown,  and  then  put  them  into 
a tossing-pan  with  a quart  of  gravy  ; stew  them  till  they 
are  tender,  then  take  off  the  fat,  and  put  in  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle,  a large  spoonful  of  browning,  the 
same  of  walnut  catchup,  a little  Cayenne  and  salt,  thicken 
your  gravy,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  morels,  and  four 
yolks  of  hard  eggs ; lay  the  pigeons  in  your  dish,  and 
put  the  morels  and  eggs  round  them,  and  strain  your 
sauce  over  them. — Garnish  with  barberries  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  serve  them  up. 

Jugged  Pigeons. 

Take  six  pigeons,  pluck  and  draw  them,  wash  them 
clean,  and  dry  them  with  a cloth,  season  them  with  beat- 
en mace,  white  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  in  a jug,  and 
put  half  a pound  of  butter  upon  them,  stop  up  your  jug 
close  with  a cloth,  that  no  steam  can  get  out,  set  it  in 
a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  one  hour  and 
a half,  then  take  out  your  pigeons,  and  put  the  gravy 
that  is  come  from  the  pigeons  into  a pan,  and  put  to  it 
one  spoonful  of  wine,  one  of  catchup,  a slice  of  lemon, 
half  an  anchovy  chopped  small,  and  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  boil  it  a little,  thicken  it  with  a little  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  lay  your  pigeons  on  the  dish,  and  strain 
the  gravy  on  them : garnish  with  parsley  and  red  cabbage, 
and  serve  them  up  ; you  may  lay  round  them  mushrooms 
or  forcemeat-balls. — It  is  a pretty  side  or  corner  dish. 

Boiled  Pigeons  and  Bacon. 

Take  six  young  pigeons,  wash  them  clean,  as  before, 
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turn  their  legs  under  their  wings,  boil  them  in  milk  and 
water  by  themselves  twenty  minutes,  have  ready  boiled 
a square  piece  of  bacon  ; take  off  the  skin  and  brown  it ; 
put  the  bacon  in  the  middle  of  your  dish,  and  lay  the 
pigeons  round  it,  and  lumps  of  stewed  spinage ; pour 
plain  melted  butter  over  them,  and  send  parsley  and 
butter  in  a boat. 

Pigeons  fricasseed. 

Cut  your  pigeonsas  you  would  do  chickens  for  fricassee, 
fry  them  a light  brown,  then  put  them  into  some  good 
mutton  gravy,  and  stew  them  nearly  half  an  hour,  and 
then  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  morels,  a spoonful  of  brown- 
ing, and  a slice  of  lemon,  take  up  your  pigeons,  and 
thicken  your  gravy,  strain  it  over  your  pigeons,  and  lay 
round  them  forcemeat-balls. — Garnish  with  pickles. 

Partridges  in  Panes. 

Half  roast  two  partridges,  and  take  the  flesh  from 
them,  and  mix  it  with  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf  steep- 
ed in  rich  gravy,  six  ounces  of  beef-marrow,  or  half  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon  scraped,  ten  morels  boiled  soft  and 
cut  small,  two  artichoke  bottoms  boiled,  and  shred  small, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  shred 
lemon-peel  to  your  palate,  work  them  together,  and  bake 
them  in  moulds  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  serve  them  up 
cold  or  in  jelly. — Garnish  with  curled  parsley. 

Stew  Partridges. 

Truss  your  partridges  as  for  roasting,  stuff’  the  craws, 
and  lard  them  down  each  side  of  the  breast,  then  roll  a 
lump  of  butter  in  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  mace,  and  put 
it  into  the  bellies,  sew  up  the  vents,  dredge  them  well, 
and  fry  them  a light  brown,  then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  a spoonful  of  Madeira 
wine,  the  same  of  mushroom  catchup,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  and  half  the  quantity  of  mushroom  powder, 
one  anchovy,  half  a lemon,  a sprig  of  sweet-marjoram, 
cover  the  pan  close,  and  stew  them  half  an  hour  : then 
take  them  out,  and  thicken  the  gravy,  boil  it  a little,  and 
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pour  it  over  the  partridges,  and  lay  round  them  artichoke 
bottoms  boiled  and  cut  in  quarters,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
hard  eggs,  if  agreeable. 

Anollicr  way. 

Take  three  partridges,  when  dressed,  singe  them,  blanch 
and  beat  three  ounces  of  almonds,  and  grate  the  same- 
quantity  of  fine  white  bread,  chop  three  anchovies,  mix 
them  with  six  ounces  of  butter,  stuff'  the  partridges, 
and  sew  them  up  at  both  ends,  truss  them,  and  wrap 
slices  of  fat  bacon  round  them,  half  roast,  them,  then 
take  one  and  pull  the  meat  off'  the  breast,  and  heat  it  in 
a marble  mortar,  with  the  forcemeat  it  was  stuffed  with  ; 
have  ready  a strong  gravy  made  of  ham  and  veal,  strain 
it  into  a stew-pan,  then  take  the  bacon  off  the  other  two, 
wipe  them  clean,  and  put  them  into  the  gravy,  with  a 
good  deal  of  shalots,  let  them  stew  till  tender,  then  take 
them  out,  and  boil  the  gravy  till  it  is  almost  as  thick  as 
bread  sauce,  then  add  to  it  a glass  of  sweet  oil,  the  same 
of  Champagne,  and  the  juice  of  a China  orange;  put 
your  partridges  in,  and  make  them  hot. — Garnish  with 
slices  of  bacon  and  lemon. 

Slew  a Hare. 

When  you  have  paunched  and  cased  your  hare,  cut 
it  as  for  eating,  put  it  into  a large  saucepan,  with 
three  pints  of  beef  gravy,  a pint  of  red  wine,  a large 
onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a bundle  of  winter-savory,  a 
slice  of  horse  radish,  two  blades  of  beaten  mace,  one  an- 
chovy, a spoonful  of  walnut  or  mum  catchup,  one  of 
browning,  half  a lemon,  Cayenne  and  salt  to  your  taste  ; 
put  on  a close  cover,  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and 
stew  it  for  two  hours,  then  take  it  up  into  a soup-dish, 
and  thicken  your  gravy  with  a lump  of  butter  rolletl  in 
flour  ; boil  it  a little,  and  strain  it  over  your  hare. — Gar- 
nish with  lemon-peel,  cut  like  straws,  and  serve  it  up. 

Jug  a Hare. 

Cut  the  hare  as  for  eating,  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  beaten  mace;  put  it  into  a jug  or  pitcher,  with  a 
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close  top,  put  to  it  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs  and  set  it  in 
a kettle  of  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  tender, 
then  take  it  up,  and  pour  the  gravy  into  a tossing-pan, 
with  a glass  of  red  wine,  one  anchovy,  a lax-ge  onion  stuck 
with  cloves,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  Cayenne  pepper  to 
your  taste  ; boil  it  a little  and  thicken  it ; dish  up  your 
hare,  and  sti-ain  the  gravy  over  it,  then  send  it  up. 

Florendine  a Hare. 

Take  a grown  hare,  and  let  it  hang  up  four  or  five 
days,  then  case  it,  and  leave  on  the  ears,  and  take  out 
all  the  bones  except  the  head,  which  must  be  left  on 
whole,  lay  your  hare  flat  on  the  table,  and  lay  over  the 
inside  a forcemeat,  and  then  roll  it  up  to  the  head, 
skewer  it  with  the  head  and  ears  leaning  back,  tie  it  with 
packthread,  as  you  would  a collar  of  veal,  wrap  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a saucepan,  with 
a cover  on  it,  with  two  quarts  of  water;  when  your 
liquor  is  reduced  to  one  quart,  put  in  a pint  of  red 
wine,  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  one  of  catchup, 
the  same  of  bi'owning,  and  stew  it  till  it  is  i-educed  to  a 
pint,  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  lay  rountl 
your  hare  a few  morels,  and  four  slices  of  foi’cemeat, 
boiled  in  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal : when  you  dish  it  up, 
draw  the  jaw-bones,  and  stick  them  in  the  eyes  for 
horns,  let  the  ears  lie  back  on  the  roll,  and  stick  a sprig 
of  myrtle  in  the  mouth,  strain  over  your  sauce,  and  serve 
it  up  ; garnish  with  barberries  and  parsley. — Forcemeat 
for  the  hare : take  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  the  liver 
shred  fine,  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon  scraped,  a glass  of 
red  wine,  one  anchovy,  two  eggs,  a little  win  ter -savory, 
sweet-marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg 
to  your  taste. 

Hodge-podge  a Hare. 

Cut  the  hare  in  pieces,  as  you  do  for  stewing,  and  put 
it  into  a pitcher,  with  two  or  three  onions,  some  salt,  and 
a little  pepper,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a piece  of 
butter,  stop  the  pitcher  close  that  no  steam  nxay  get  out, 
set  it  in  a kettle  full  of  boiling  water,  keep  the  kettle  filled 
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up  as  the  water  wastes,  let  it  stew  four  or  five  hours  at 
least.  You  may,  when  you  first  put  the  hare  into  the 
kettle,  put  in  lettuce,  cucumbers,  celery,  and  turnips,  if 
you  like  it  better. 

Florcndine  Rabbits. 

Take  three  young  rabbits,  skin  them,  but  leave  on  the 
ears,  wasli  and  dry  them  with  a cloth,  take  out  the  bones 
carefully,  leaving  the  head  whole,  then  lay  them  flat, 
make  a forcemeat  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bacon 
scraped,  it  answers  better  than  suet,  it  makes  the  rabbits 
eat  tender  and  look  whiter ; add  to  the  bacon  the  crumbs  of 
a penny  loaf,  a little  lemon-thyme,  or  lemon-peel  shred 
fine,  parsley  chopped  small,  nutmeg,  Cayenne  and  salt 
to  your  palate ; mix  them  up  together  with  an  egg,  and 
spread  it  over  the  rabbits,  roll  them  up  to  the  head,  skew- 
er them  straight,  and  close  the  ends,  to  prevent  the  force- 
meat coming  out,  skewer  the  ears  back,  and  tie  them  in 
separate  cloths,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour ; when  you 
dish  them  up  take  out  the  jaw-bones,  and  stick  them  in 
the  eyes  for  ears,  put  round  them  forcemeat-balls  and 
mushrooms,  have  ready  a white  sauce  made  of  veal  gravy, 
a little  anchovy,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  or  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle,  strain  it,  take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  so  as  to  make  the  sauce  pretty 
thick,  keep  stirring  it  whilst  the  flour  is  dissolving,  beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  put  to  it  some  thick  cream,  nutmeg, 
and  salt,  mix  it  with  the  gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  a little 
over  the  fire,  but  not  boil,  for  it  will  curdle  the  cream ; 
pour  it  over  the  rabbits,  and  serve  them  up. 

Rabbits  surprised. 

Take  young  rabbits,  skewer  them,  and  put  the  same 
pudding  as  for  the  roasted  rabbits,  when  they  are  roasted, 
draw  out  the  jaw-bones,  and  stick  them  in  the  eyes,  to 
appear  like  horns,  then  take  off  all  the  meat  of  the  back 
clean  from  the  bones,  but  leave  them  whole,  chop  the 
meat  exceedingly  fine,  with  a little  shred  parsley,  lemon- 
peel,  one  ounce  of  beef-marrow,  a spoonful  of  good 
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cream,  and  a little  salt,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  hard  eggs, 
and  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  in  a marble 
mortar,  very  fine,  mix  them  all  together,  and  put  it  in  a 
tossing-pan;  when  it  has  stewed  five  minutes,  lay  it  on 
the  rabbit  when  you  take  the  meat  off,  and  put  it  close 
down  with  your  hand,  to  appear  like  a whole  rabbit, 
then  heat  a salamander,  and  brown  it  all  over,  pour  a 
good  brown  gravy  made  as  thick  as  cream  into  the  dish, 
stick  a bunch  of  myrtle  in  their  mouths,  and  serve  them 
up  with  their  livers  broiled  and  frothed. 

Fricassee  Rabbits  brown. 

Cut  your  rabbits  as  for  eating,  fry  them  in  butter  a 
light  brown,  put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint  of 
water,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  spoonful 
of  mushroom  catchup,  the  same  of  browning,  one  an- 
chovy, a slice  of  lemon,  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
taste,  stew  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  enough  ; 
thicken  your  gravy,  and  strain  it,  dish  up  your  rabbits, 
and  pour  the  gravy  over  them. 

Fricassee  Rabbits  white. 

Cut  your  rabbits  as  before,  and  put  them  into  a toss- 
ing-pan, with  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  one  anchovy,  a slice  of  lemon,  a little  beaten  mace, 
Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  stew  them  over  a slow  fire,  when 
they  are  enough  thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and  but- 
ter, strain  it,  then  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  mixed  with 
a large  tea-cupful  of  thick  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg 
grated  in  it,  do  not  let  it  boil,  and  serve  it  up. 

A nice  Whet  before  Dinner. 

Cut  some  slices  of  bread  half  an  inch  thick,  fry  them 
in  butter,  but  not  too  hard,  then  split  some  anchovies, 
take  out  the  bones,  and  lay  half  an  anchovy  on  each 
piece  of  bread,  have  ready  some  Cheshire  cheese  grated 
and  some  chopped  parsley  mixed  together,  lay  it  pretty 
thick  over  the  bread  and  anchovy,  baste  it  with  butter, 
and  brown  it  with  a salamander  ; it  must  be  done  on  the 
dish  on  which  you  send  it  to  the  table. 
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Fine  Haricot  by  nay  of'  Soup. 

Get  a large  neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  two  parts,  put 
the  scrag  part  into  a stew-pan,  with  four  large  turnips 
and  four  carrots  in  a gallon  of  water,  let  it  boil  gently 
over  a slow  fire  till  all  the  goodness  is  out  of  the  meat, 
but  not  boiled  to  pieces,  then  bruise  the  turnips  and  two 
of  the.carrots  fine  into  the  soup,  by  way  of  thickening  it, 
cut  and  fry  six  onions  in  nice  butter,  put  them  in,  then 
cut  the  other  part  of  the  mutton  in  very  good  chops,  not 
too  large,  fry  in  any  shape,  and  put  them  on  the  soup, 
and  let  it  stew  very  slow  till  the  chops  are  very  tender, 
cut  the  other  two  carrots  that  were  boiled,  fry  them  in 
butter,  and  put  them  in  just  before  you  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  season  it  to  your  taste  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
serve  it  up  very  hot  in  a soup-dish. 

Haricot  of  Mutton  or  Lamb. 

Cut  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  or  lamb  in  nice  steaks, 
and  fry  them  a light  brown,  have  ready  some  good  gravy 
made  of  the  scrag  of  the  mutton  and  some  veal,  with  a 
piece  of  lean  bacon  and  a few  capers,  season  to  your  taste 
with  pepper,  salt,  thyme,  and  onions,  which  must  be 
strained  off,  and  added  to  the  steaks,  just  one  hour  be- 
fore you  send  them  to  the  table ; take  care  to  do  it  on  a 
slow  fire,  dish  them  up  handsomely  with  turnips  and 
carrots  cut  in  dices,  with  a good  deal  of  gravy,  thickened 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  a very  little  flour  ; if  they 
are  not  tender  they  will  not  be  good.  Send  them  up 
very  hot. 

Another  may. 

Take  a neck  of  mutton  and  cut  it  into  chops,  flour 
them  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  set  them  over  the 
fire,  and  keep  turning  them  till  brown,  then  take  them 
out,  and  put  a little  more  into  the  same  pan,  and  keep  it 
stirring  till  brown  over  the  fire,  with  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a bay  leaf,  an  onion,  and  what  other  spice  you 
please ; boil  them  well  together,  and  then  strain  the 
broth  through  a sieve  into  an  earthen  pan  by  itself,  anti 
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skim  the  fat  off,  which  clone,  is  a good  gravy,  then  add 
turnips  and  carrots,  with  two  small  onions,  a little  celery, 
then  place  your  mutton  in  a stew-pan,  with  the  celery  and 
other  roots,  then  put  the  gravy  to  them,  and  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them  ; keep  it  over  a gentle  fire  till 
ready  to  serve  up. 

Hodge-podge  of  Million. 

Cut  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  into  steaks,  take  off  all 
the  fat,  then  put  the  steaks  into  a pitcher,  with  lettuce, 
turnips,  carrots,  two  cucumbers  cut  in  quarters,  four  or 
five  onions,  and  pepper  and  salt ; you  must  not  put  any 
water  to  it,  and  stop  the  pitcher  very  close,  then  set  it  in 
a pan  of  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  four  hours;  keep  the 
pan  supplied  with  fresh  boiling  water  as  it  wastes. 

Dress  Cucumbers  with  Eggs. 

Take  six  large  young  cucumbers,  pare,  quarter,  and 
cut  them  into  squares,  about  the  size  of  a dice,  put  them 
in  boiling  water,  let  them  boil  up,  and  take  them  out  of 
the  water,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  an  onion, 
stuck  with  cloves,  a good  slice  of  ham,  a quartern  of  but- 
ter, and  a little  salt,  set  it  over  the  fire  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  keep  it  close  covered,  skim  it  well,  and  shake  it 
often,  as  it  is  apt  to  burn ; then  dredge,  in  a little  flour 
over  them,  and  put  in  as  much  veal  gravy  as  will  just 
cover  the  cucumbers,  and  stir  it  well  together,  and  keep 
a gentle  fire  under  it  till  no  scum  will  rise  ; then  take  out 
the  ham  and  onion,  and  put  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beaten  up  with  a tea-cupful  of  good  cream  ; stir  it  well  for 
a minute,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  just  before  you 
put  it  in  the  dish  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice;  have 
ready  five  or  six  poached  eggs  to  lay  on  the  top, 

/Slew  Peas. 

Take  a quart  of  young  peas,  wash  them,  and  put  them 
into  a stew-pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
three  cabbage-lettuces  cut  small,  five  or  siy  young  onions, 
with  a little  thyme,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  let 
them  stew  all  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put 
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to  them  a pint  of  gravy,  with  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon 
or  ham,  and  let  them  stew  all  together  till  the  peas  arc 
enough,  then  thicken  them  up  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

Fricassee  Mushrooms. 

Peel  and  scrape  the  inside  of  the  mushrooms,  throw 
them  into  salt  and  water,  if  buttons,  rub  them  with  flan- 
nel, take  them  out,  and  boil  them  with  fresh  salt  and 
water,  when  they  are  tender  put  in  a little  shred  parsley, 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  toss  them  up  with  a good 
lump  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  you  may  put  in 
three  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg  cut 
in  pieces,  but  take  care  to  take  out  the  nutmeg  and  onion 
before  you  serve  it  up  to  table  ; you  may  leave  out  the 
parsley,  and  stew  it  in  a glass  of  wine,  if  you  like  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Observations  on  Pies. 

Raised  pies  should  have  a quick  oven,  and  well  clos- 
ed up,  or  your  pie  will  fall  in  at  the  sides ; put  no  water 
in  until  it  is  baked,  which  must  be  done  while  the  pie  is 
hot  by  means  of  a funnel. — Light  paste  requires  a mo- 
derate oven,  but  not  too  slow,  it  will  make  it  sad,  and  a 
quick  oven  will  catch  and  burn  it,  and  not  give  it  time 
to  rise : tarts  that  are  iced,  require  a slow  oven,  or  the 
icing  will  brown,  and  the  paste  not  be  near  baked.  These 
sort  of  tarts  ought  to  be  made  of  sugar  paste,  and  rolled 
very  thin. 

Excellent  short  Crust. 

Take  one  pound  of  fine  flour  mixed  with  one  ounce 
of  loaf  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  make  it  into  a stiff  paste, 
with  a gill  of  boiling  cream,  and  three  ounces  of  butter 
in  it,  work  it  well,  roll  it  very  thin  ; when  your  tarts  are 
nearly  baked,  rub  over  them  a little  white  of  egg  and 
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grated  lump  sugar  with  a feather. — This  is  a proper 
summer  paste  for  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

Icing. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a strong  froth,  put  in  by 
degrees  four  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar,  with  as 
much  gum  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence,  beaten  and  sifted 
fine,  beat  it  half  an  hour,  then  lay  it  over  your  tarts  the 
thickness  of  a straw. 

Light  Paste  for  Tarts. 

Take  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  beat  the  white  of  an  egg 
to  a strong  froth,  mix  it  with  as  much  water  as  will  make 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  into  pretty  stiff'  paste, 
roll  it  out  very  thin,  lay  the  third  part  of  half  a pound  of 
butter  in  thin  pieces,  dredge  it  with  part  of  the  quarter 
of  your  flour  left  out  for  that  purpose,  roll  it  up  tight, 
then  with  your  paste-pin  roll  it  out  again,  do  so  until  all 
your  half  pound  of  butter  and  flour  is  done,  cut  it  in 
square  pieces,  and  make  your  tarts  ; it  requires  a quicker 
oven  than  crisp  paste. 

Apple  Tart. 

Scald  eight  or  ten  large  codlings,  when  cold  skim  them, 
take  the  pulp,  and  beat  it  as  fine  as  you  can  with  a silver 
spoon,  then  mix  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
four,  beat  all  together  as  fine  as  possible,  put  in  grated 
nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  melt  some  fine  fresh 
butter,  and  beat  it  till  it  is  like  a fine  thick  cream,  then 
make  a fine  puff  paste,  and  cover  a tin  patty-pan  with  it, 
and  pour  in  the  ingredients,  but  do  not  cover  it  with  your 
paste  ; bake  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  slip  it  out  of  the 
patty-pan  on  a dish,  and  strew  fine  sugar,  finely  beaten 
and  sifted,  all  over  it. 

Paste  for  a Goose  Pie. 

Take  eighteen  pounds  of  fine  flour,  put  three  pounds 
of  fresh  butter,  and  three  pounds  of  rendered  beef-suet  in 
a kettle  of  water,  boil  it  two  or  three  minutes,  then  pour 
it  boiling  hot  upon  your  flour,  work  it  well  into  pretty 
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stiff*  paste,  pull  it  into  lumps  to  cool,  and  raise  your  pie, 
bake  it  in  a hot  oven  : you  may  make  any  raised  pie  the 
same  way,  only  take  a smaller  quantity  in  proportion. 

French  Pie. 

To  two  pounds  of  flour  put  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  butter,  make  it  into  a paste,  and  raise  the  walls  of  the 
pie,  then  roll  out  some  paste  thin,  as  for  a lid,  cut  it  into 
vine  leaves,  or  the  figures  of  any  moulds  you  have  : if  you 
have  no  moulds,  you  may  make  use  of  a crocran,  and  pick 
out  pretty  shapes,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  rub 
the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  pie  with  it,  and  lay  the  vine 
leaves  or  shapes  round  the  walls,  and  rub  them  over  with 
the  eggs,  fill  the  pie  with  the  bones  of  the  meat,  to  keep 
the  steam  in,  that  the  crust  may  be  well  soaked  : it  is  to 
go  to  table  without  a lid. 

Take  a calf’s  head,  wrash  and  clean  it  well,  boil  it  half 
an  hour,  when  it  is  cold  cut  it  in  thin  slices,  and  put  it  in 
a tossing-pan,  with  three  pints  of  veal  gravy,  and  three 
sweetbreads  cut  thin,  and  let  it  stew  one  hour,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  morels,  and  half  an  ounce  of  truffles,  then 
have  ready  two  calf’s  feet  boiled  and  boned,  cut  them  in 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  your  tossing-pan,  with  a 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle  and  one  of  browning,  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  a little  salt ; when  the  meat  is  tender,  thicken 
the  gravy  with  a little  flour  and  butter,  strain  it,  and  put 
in  a few  pickled  mushrooms,  but  fresh  ones  if  you  can 
get  them  ; put  the  meat  into  the  pie  you  took  the  bones 
out,  and  lay  the  nicest  part  at  the  top,  have  ready  a 
quarter  of  an  hundred  of  asparagus  heads,  strew  them 
over  the  top  of  the  pie,  and  serve  it  up. 

Yorkshire  Goose  Pie. 

Take  a large  fat  goose,  split  it  down  the  back,  and 
take  all  the  bones  out,  bone  a turkey  and  two  ducks  the 
same  way,  season  them  very  well  with  pepper  and  salt, 
also  six  woodcocks,  lay  the  goose  down  on  a clean  dish, 
with  the  skin  side  down,  and  lay  the  turkey  into  the 
goose  with  the  skin  down,  have  ready  a large  hare  clean- 
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ed  well,  cut  in  pieces  and  stewed  in  the  oven,  with  a 
pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  beaten 
fine,  the  same  of  white  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  till 
the  meat  will  leave  the  bones,  and  skim  the  butter  oft*  the 
gravy,  pick  the  meat  clean  off*,  and  beat  it  in  a marble 
mortar,  very  fine,  with  the  butter  you  took  off*,  and  lay 
it  in  the  turkey ; take  twenty-four  pounds  of  the  finest 
flour,  six  pounds  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  fresh  render- 
ed suet,  make  the  paste  pretty  thick,  and  raise  the  pie 
oval,  roll  out  a lump  of  paste,  and  cut  it  in  vine  leaves, 
or  what  form  you  please ; rub  the  pie  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  put  your  ornaments  on  the  walls,  then  turn  the 
hare,  turkey,  and  goose,  upside  down,  and  lay  them  in 
your  pie,  with  the  ducks  at  each  end,  and  the  woodcocks 
on  the  sides,  make  your  lid  pretty  thick  and  put  it  on ; 
you  may  lay  flowers,  or  the  shape  of  the  fowls  in  paste, 
on  the  lid,  and  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  your  lid ; 
the  walls  of  your  pie  are  to  be  one  inch  and  a half  higher 
than  the  lid,  then  rub  it  all  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  bind  it  round  with  threefold  paper,  and  lay  the  same 
over  the  top ; it  will  take  four  hours  baking  in  a brown 
bread  oven  ; when  it  comes  out,  melt  two  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  hare,  and  pour  it 
hot  in  the  pie  through  a tin  dish,  close  it  well  up,  and  let 
it  be  eight  or  ten  days  before  you  cut  it ; if  you  send  it 
any  distance,  make  up  the  hole  in  the  middle  with  cold 
butter,  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting  in, 


Hare  Pie , 

Cut  a large  hare  in  pieces,  season  it  well  with  mace, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  put  it  in  a jug,  with  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  cover  it  close  up  with  paste  or  a cloth, 
set  it  in  a copper  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stew  one 
hour  and  a halt,  then  take  it  out  to  cool,  and  make  a rich 
forcemeat,  raise  the  pie,  and  lay  the  forcemeat  in  the 
bottom,  lay  in  the  hare,  with  the  gravy  that  came  out  of 
it,  lay  the  lid  on,  and  put  flowers  or  leaves  on  it ; it  will 
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Salmon  Pie. 

Boil  your  salmon  as  for  eating,  take  off  the  skin,  and 
all  the  bones  out,  and  pound  the  meat  in  a mortar  very 
fine,  with  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  to  your  taste, 
raise  the  pie,  and  put  flowers  or  leaves  on  the  walls,  put 
the  salmon  in,  and  lid  it,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half, 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven  take  oft’  the  lid,  and  put  in 
four  ounces  of  rich  melted  butter,  and  cut  a lemon  in 
slices,  and  lav  over  it,  stick  in  two  or  three  leaves  of  fen- 
nel, and  send  it  to  the  table  without  a lid. 

Beef  Steak  Pie. 

Beat  five  or  six  rump  steaks  very  well  with  a paste-pin, 
and  season  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  lay  a good 
puff  paste  round  the  dish,  and  put  a little  water  in  the 
bottom,  then  lay  the  steaks  in,  with  a lump  of  butter 
upon  every  steak,  and  put  on  the  lid ; cut  a little  paste 
in  what  form  you  please,  and  lay  it  on. 

Thatched  House  Pie. 

Take  an  earthen  dish  that  is  pretty  deep,  rub  the  inside 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  then  spread  over  it  two 
ounces  of  vermicelli,  make  a good  puff  paste,  and  roll  it 
pretty  thick,  and  lay  it  on  the  dish ; take  three  or  four 
pigeons,  season  them  very  well  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  put  a good  lump  of  butter  in  them,  and  lay  them  in 
the  dish  with  the  breasts  down,  and  put  a thick  lid  over 
them,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  ; when  enough 
take  the  dish  you  intend  for  it,  and  turn  the  pie  into  it, 
and  the  vermicelli  will  appear  like  thatch,  which  gives  it 
the  name  of  thatched  house  pie. — It  is  a pretty  side  or 
corner  dish  for  a large  dinner,  or  bottom  for  supper. 

Egg  and  Bacon  Pie  to  eat  cold. 

Steep  a few  thin  slices  of  bacon  all  night  in  water,  to 
take  out  the  salt,  lay  your  bacon  in  the  dish,  beat  eight 
eggs  with  a pint  of  thick  cream,  put  in  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  pour  it  on  the  bacon,  lay  over  it  a good 
cold  paste,  bake  it  a day  before  you  want  it  in  a mode- 
rate oven. 
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Calf’s  Head  Pie. 

Parboil  a calf’s  head,  when  cold  cut  it  in  pieces,  season 
it  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  it  in  a raised  crust,  with 
half  a pint  of  strong  gravy,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half, 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  cut  off  the  lid,  and  chop 
the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs  small,  strew  them  over  the 
top  of  the  pie,  and  lav  three  or  four  slices  of  lemon,  and 
pour  on  some  good  melted  butter,  and  send  it  to  the  table 
without  a lid. 


Let  your  chickens  be  small,  season  them  with  mace, 
pepper  and  salt,  put  a lump  of  butter  into  every  one  of 
them,  lay  them  in  a dish,  with  the  breasts  up,  and  lay  a 
thin  slice  of  bacon  over  them,  it  will  give  them  a plea- 
sant flavour,  then  put  in  a pint  of  gravy  ; lid  it,  and  bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven : French  cooks  generally  put  mo- 
rels and  yolks  of  eggs  chopped  small. 


Boil  a neat’s  tongue  two  hours,  then  skin  it,  and  chop 
is  as  small  as  possible,  chop  very  small  three  pounds  of 
fresh  beef-suet,  three  pounds  of  good  baking  apples,  four 
pounds  of  currants  washed  clean,  picked,  and  well  dried 
before  the  fire,  one  pound  of  jar  raisins  stoned  and  chop- 
ped small,  and  one  pound  of  powder  sugar,  mix  them  all 
together,  with  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  nutmeg 
grated,  cloves  and  cinnamon  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
each,  and  one  pint  of  French  brandy,  and  make  a rich 
puff  paste  ; as  you  fill  the  pie  up,  put  in  a little  candied 
citron  and  orange  cut  in  small  pieces ; what  you  have  to 
spare  put  close  down  in  a pot  and  cover  it  up : put  no 
citron  or  orange  in  till  you  use  it. 


Chop  fine  three  pounds  of  suet,  and  three  pounds  of 
apples,  when  pared  and  cored,  wash  and  dry  three  pounds 
of  currants,  stone  and  chop  one  pound  of  jar  raisins,  beat 
and  sift  one  pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar,  cut  small 
twelve  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel,  and  six  ounces  of 


Savoury  Chicken  Pic. 


Mince  Pie. 


Mince  Pie  without  Meat. 
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citron,  mix  all  well  together,  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  nutmeg,  half  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  six 
or  eight  cloves,  and  half  a pint  of  French  brandy,  put  it 
up  close,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Codling  Pie. 

Gather  small  codlings,  put  them  in  a clean  brass  pan 
with  spring  water,  lay  vine  leaves  on  them,  and  cover 
them  with  a cloth  wrapped  round  the  cover  of  the  pan  to 
keep  in  the  steam  ; when  they  grow  softish,  peel  off  the 
skin,  and  put  them  in  the  same  water  with  the  vine 
leaves,  hang  them  a great  height  over  the  fire  to  green, 
when  you  see  them  a fine  green,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  put  them  in  a deep  dish,  with  as  much  pow- 
der or  loaf  sugar  as  will  sweeten  them,  make  the  lid  of 
rich  puff  paste,  and  bake  it ; when  it  comes  from  the 
oven,  take  off  the  lid,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  like  sippets, 
and  stick  them  round  the  inside  of  the  pie  with  the  points 
upward,  pour  over  your  codlings  a good  custard  made 
thus : — Boil  a pint  of  cream,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  sugar  enough  to  make  it  a little  sweet ; let  it  stand 
till  cold,  then  put  in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  grows  thick, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil,  lest  it  curdle,  then  pour  it  into 
your  pie,  pare  a little  lemon  thin,  cut  the  peel  like  straws, 
and  lay  it  on  your  codlings  over  the  top. 

Herb  Pie  for  Lent. 

Take  lettuce,  leeks,  spinage,  beets,  and  parsley,  of 
each  a handful,  give  them  a boil,  then  chop  them  small 
and  have  ready  boiled  in  a cloth  one  quart  of  groats,  with 
two  or  three  onions  in  them,  put  them  in  a frying-pan 
with  the  herbs  and  a good  deal  of  salt,  a pound  of  but- 
ter, and  a few  apples  cut  thin,  stew  them  a few  minutes 
over  the  fire,  fill  your  dish  or  raised  crust  with  it ; one 
hour  will  bake  it,  then  serve  it  up. 

Venison  Past)/. 

Bone  a breast  or  shoulder  of  venison,  season  it  well 
with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  lay  it  in  a deep  pot,  with 
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the  best  part  of  a neck  of  mutton  cut  in  slices,  and  boil 
over  the  venison,  pour  in  a large  glass  of  red  wine,  put 
a coarse  paste  over  it,  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  an  oven  ; 
then  lay  the  venison  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over 
it,  and  put  one  pound  of  butter  over  it ; make  a good  puff 
paste,  and  lay  it  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish  ; roll  out  the  lid,  which  must  be  a little  thicker 
than  the  paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  lay  it  on, 
then  roll  out  another  lid  pretty  thin  and  cut  it  in  flowers, 
leaves,  or  whatever  form  you  please,  and  lay  it  on  the 
lid  ; if  you  do  not  want  it,  it  will  keep  in  the  pot  it  was 
baked  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  keep  the  crust  on,  to  pre- 
vent the  air  from  getting  into  it.  A breast  and  shoulder 
of  venison  is  the  most  proper  for  a pasty. 

Hottentot  Pie. 

Boil  and  bone  two  calf’s  feet,  clean  very  well  a calf’s 
chitterling,  boil  and  chop  it  small,  take  two  chickens  and 
cut  them  up  as  for  eating,  put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with 
two  sweetbreads,  a quart  of  veal  or  mutton  gravy,  half 
an  ounce  of  morels,  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
palate,  stew  them  all  together  an  hour  over  a gentle  fire, 
then  put  in  six  forcemeat-balls  that  have  been  boiled, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  hard  eggs,  and  put  them  in  a good 
raised  crust  that  has  been  baked  for  it,  strew  over  the  top 
of  your  pie  a few  green  peas  as  for  eating ; or  peel  and 
cut  some  young  green  brocoli  stalks  about  the  size  of 
peas,  give  them  a gentle  boil,  and  strew  them  over  the 
top  of  your  pie,  and  send  it  up  hot  without  a lid,  the 
same  way  as  the  French  pie. 

Bride’s  Pit. 

Boil  two  calf's  feet,  pick  the  meat  from  the  bones  and 
chop  it  very  fine,  shred  small  one  pound  of  beef-suet  and 
a pound  of  apples,  wash  and  pick  one  pound  of  currants 
very  clean,  dry  them  before  the  fire,  stone  and  chop  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  jar  raisins,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  the  same  of  mace  or  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of 
candied  citron,  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon  cut  thin,  a 
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glass  of  brandy,  and  one  of  Champagne,  put  them  in  a 
China  dish  with  a rich  puff  paste  over  it,  roll  another  lid, 
and  cut  it  in  leaves,  flowers,  figures,  and  put  a glass  ring 
in  it. 

Eel  Pie. 

Skin  and  wash  your  eels  very  clean,  cut  them  in  pieces 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  season  them  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  dried  sage  rubbed  small,  raise  your  pies  about 
the  size  of  the  inside  of  a plate,  fill  your  pies  with  eels, 
lay  a lid  over  them,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven  : they 
require  to  be  well  baked. 

Lobster  Pie. 

Take  two  or  three  good  fresh  lobsters,  take  out  all  the 
meat  and  cut  it  in  large  pieces,  put  a fine  puff  paste 
round  the  edge  of  your  dish,  then  put  in  a layer  of  lob- 
sters, and  a layer  of  oyster's,  with  bread  crumbs  and  slices 
of  butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt ; then  a layer  of  lob- 
sters, &c.  till  your  dish  is  full,  then  take  the  red  part  of 
the  lobster,  pound  it  fine,  with  chopped  oysters,  crumbs 
of  bi'ead,  and  a little  butter ; make  them  into  small  balls, 
and  fry  them,  then  lay  them  upon  the  top  of  your  pie ; 
boil  the  shells  of  your  oysters  to  make  a little  gravy,  put 
to  it  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  oyster  liquor,  strain 
it  through  a sieve,  and  fill  your  pie  with  it,  then  lay  on 
your  crust,  and  stick  a few  small  claws  in  the  middle  of 
your  pie,  and  send  it  to  the  oven. — It  is  a genteel  corner 
dish  for  dinner. 

Yorkshire  Giblet  Pie. 

Whilst  the  blood  of  your  goose  is  warm,  put  in  a tea- 
cupful of  groats  to  swell,  gi'ate  the  crumbs  of  a penny 
loaf,  axxd  pour  a gill  of  boiling  hot  milk  on  them,  shred 
half  a pound  of  beef-suet  very  fine,  chop  two  leeks,  and 
four  or  five  leaves  of  sage  small,  three  yolks  of  eggs, 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  to  your  palate,  mix  them  all  up 
together,  put  the  pudding  at  one  end  of  the  dish  and  the 
giblets  at  the  othei*,  divide  with  a thin  paste. 
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Rook  Pic. 

Skin  and  draw  six  young  rooks,  and  cut  out  the  back 
bones,  season  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them 
in  a deep  dish,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water ; lay 
over  them  some  butter,  make  a good  puff  paste,  and 
cover  the  dish,  put  a paper  over  it,  for  it  requires  a good 
deal  of  baking. 

Sweet  Veal  Pie. 

Lay  marrow  or  beef-suet,  shred  very  fine,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  your  dish  ; cut  into  steaks  the  best  end  of  a neck 
of  veal,  and  lay  them  in,  strew  over  them  some  marrow 
or  suet,  it  makes  them  eat  tenderer ; stone  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  jar  raisins,  chop  them  a little,  wash  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  and  put  them  over  the  steaks,  cut 
three  ounces  of  candied  citron,  and  two  ounces  of  can- 
died orange,  and  lay  them  on  the  top ; boil  half  a pint 
of  sweet  mountain  or  sack,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and 
pour  it  in,  lay  a paste  round  the  dish,  and  then  lid  it : 
an  hour  will  bake  it ; when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven, 
put  in  a glass  of  French  brandy  or  shrub,  and  serve 
it  up. 

Olive  Pie. 

Cut  a fillet  of  veal  in  thin  slices,  rub  them  over  with 
yolks  of  eggs,  strew  over  them  a few  crumbs  of  bread, 
shred  a little  lemon-peel  very  fine,  and  put  it  on  them, 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt,  roll  them 
up  very  tight  and  lay  them  in  a pewter  dish,  pour  over 
them  half  a pint  of  good  gravy  made  of  bones,  put  half 
a pound  of  butter  over  it,  make  a light  paste,  and  lay  it 
round  the  dish,  roll  the  lid  half  an  inch  thick  and  lay  it 
on. — Make  a beef  olive  pie  the  same  way. 

Savoury  Veal  Pie. 

Cut  a loin  of  veal  into  steaks,  season  it  with  beaten 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt : lay  the  meat  in  your 
dish,  with  sweetbreads  seasoned  with  the  meat,  and  the 
yolks  of  six  hard  eggs,  a pint  of  oysters,  and  half  a pint 
of  good  gravy  ; lay  round  your  dish  a good  puff  paste, 
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half  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  it  with  a lid  the  same 
thickness,  bake  it  in  a quick  oven  an  hour  and  a quarter ; 
when  you  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  cut  off  the  lid  : then 
cut  the  lid  in  eight  or  ten  pieces,  and  stick  it  round  the 
inside  of  the  rim,  cover  the  meat  with  slices  of  lemon, 
and  serve  it  up. 

Cold  Paste  for  Dish  Pies. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  flour,  rub  into  it  half  a pound 
of  butter,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  put  them  into  as 
much  water  as  will  make  it  a stiff  paste,  roll  it  out,  then 
put  your  butter  on  in  thin  pieces,  dust  it  with  flour,  roll 
it  up  tight,  when  you  have  done  it  so  for  three  times, 
roll  it  out  pretty  thin,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

Paste  for  Custards. 

Put  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a pan  of  water,  take  two 
pounds  of  flour,  when  your  butter  boils  pour  it  on  your 
flour,  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  into  a good 
paste,  work  it  well,  and  when  it  has  cooled  a little,  raise 
your  custards,  put  a paper  round  the  inside  of  them, 
when  they  are  half  baked,  fill  them. — When  you  make 
any  kind  of  dripping  paste,  boil  it  four  or  five  minutes 
in  a good  quantity  of  water,  to  take  the  strength  off  it ; 
when  you  make  a cold  crust  with  suet,  shred  it  fine ; 
pour  part  of  it  into  the  flour,  then  make  it  into  a paste, 
and  roll  it  out  as  before,  only  strew  in  it  suet  instead  of 
butter. 

Savoury  Patties. 

Take  one  pound  of  the  inside  of  a cold  loin  of  veal,  or 
the  same  quantity  of  cold  fowl,  that  has  been  either  boil- 
ed or  roasted,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef-suet,  chop 
them  as  small  as  possible,  with  six  or  eight  sprigs  of 
parsley,  season  them  well  with  nutmeg,  mace,  pepper  and 
salt,  put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  veal 
gravy,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  flour  and  butter, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  shake  them  over  the 
fire  two  minutes,  and  fill  your  patties. 
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Fried  Patties. 

Cut  half  a pound  of  a leg  of  veal  very  small,  with  six 
oysters,  put  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  to  the  crumb  of  a 
penny  loaf,  mix  them  together  with  a little  salt,  put  it  in 
a tossing-pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and 
keep  stirring  it  for  three  or  four  minutes  over  the  fire, 
then  make  a good  puff  paste,  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  in 
little  bits  about  the  size  of  a crown-piece,  some  round, 
square,  and  three-cornered,  put  a little  of  the  meat  upon 
them,  and  lay  a lid  on  them,  turn  up  the  edges  as  you 
would  a pasty,  to  keep  in  the  gravy,  fry  them  brown  ; 
they  are  a pretty  corner  dish  for  dinner  or  supper.  If 
you  want  them  for  garnish  to  a cod’s  head,  put  in  only 
oysters ; they  are  very  pretty  for  a calf’s  head  hash. 

Sweet  rallies. 

Take  the  meat  of  a boiled  calf’s  foot,  two  large  apples, 
and  one  ounce  of  candied  orange,  chop  them  very  small, 
grate  half  a nutmeg,  mix  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants  clean  washed  and 
dried  ; make  a good  puff  paste,  roll  it  in  different  shapes, 
as  the  fried  ones,  and  fill  them  the  same  way  : you  may 
either  bake  or  fry  them. 

Common  Patties. 

Take  cold  veal  or  any  other  meat,  chop  it  very  small, 
season  it  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  raise 
little  patties  the  size  of  a tea-cup,  fill  them  with  the 
meat,  put  thin  lids  on  them,  bake  them  very  crisp ; five 
is  enough  for  a side  dish. 

Fine  P allies. 

Slice  either  turkey,  house-lamb,  or  chicken,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  fat  of  lamb,  loin  of  veal,  or  the  in- 
side of  a sirloin  of  beef,  a little  parsley,  thyme,  and  le- 
mon-peel shred,  put  it  all  in  a marble  mortar,  and  pound 
it  very  fine,  season  it  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  then 
make  a fine  puff'  paste,  roll  it  out  in  thin  square  sheets, 
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put  the  forcemeat  in  the  middle,  covpr  it  over,  close  them 
all  round,  and  the  paste  even.  .Just  before  they  go  into 
the  oven,  wash  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
bake  them  twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven,  have  ready 
a little  white  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  shalot,  thickened  up  with  a little  cream  or  butter : 
as  soon  as  the  patties  come  out  of  the  oven,  make  a hole 
in  the  top,  and  pour  in  some  gravy,  you  must  take  care 
not  to  put  too  much  gravy  in  for  fear  of  its  running  out 
at  the  sides,  and  spoiling  the  patties. 

Common  Fritters. 

Take  half  a pint  of  ale  and  two  eggs,  beat  in  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  it  rather  thicker  than  a common  pud- 
ding, with  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  let  it  stand 
three  or  four  minutes  to  rise,  then  drop  them  with  a 
spoon  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard,  fry  them  a light  brown, 
drain  them  on  a sieve,  serve  them  up  with  sugar  grated 
over  them,  and  wine  sauce  in  a boat. 

Apple  Fritters. 

Pare  the  largest  baking  apples  you  can  get,  take  out 
the  core  with  an  apple  scraper,  cut  them  in  round  slices, 
and  dip  them  in  batter,  made  as  for  common  fritters,  fry 
them  crisp,  serve  them  up  with  sugar  grated  over  them, 
and  wine  sauce  in  a boat.  They  are  proper  for  a side 
dish  for  supper. 

Clary  Fritters. 

Beat  two  eggs  exceedingly  well,  with  one  spoonful  of 
cream,  one  of  ratafia  water,  one  ounce  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  have 
ready  washed  and  dried  clary  leaves,  dip  them  in  the 
batter,  and  fry  them  a nice  brown  : serve  them  up  with 
quarters  of  Seville  oranges  laid  round  them  and  good 
melted  butter  in  a boat. 

Raspberry  Fritters. 

Grate  two  Naples’  biscuits,  pour  over  them  half  a gill 
of  boiling  cream  : when  it  is  almost  cold,  beat  the  yolks 
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of  four  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  beat  the  biscuits  a little, 
then  beat  both  together  exceedingly  well,  put  to  it  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  as  much  juice  of  raspberry  as  will 
make  it  a pretty  pink  colour,  and  give  it  a proper  sharp- 
ness, drop  them  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard,  the  size  of  a 
walnut : when  you  dish  them  up,  stick  bits  of  citron  in 
some,  and  blanched  almonds  cut  length-ways  in  others ; 
lay  round  them  green  and  yellow  sweetmeats,  and  serve 
them  up. — They  are  a pretty  corner  dish  for  either  dinner 
or  supper. 

Tansy  Fritters. 

Take  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  pour  on  it  half  a pint 
of  boiling  milk,  let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  put  in  as  much 
juice  of  tansy  as  will  give  it  a flavour,  but  not  to  make 
it  bitter,  then  make  it  a pretty  green  with  the  juice  of 
spinage,  put  to  it  a spoonful  of  ratafia  water,  or  brandy, 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  grate  the  rind  of  half  a lemon, 
beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  mix  them  all  together,  put 
them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  stir  it 
over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  quite  thick,  take  it  off,  and  let  it 
stand  two  or  three  hours,  then  drop  them  into  a pan 
of  boiling  lard  ; a spoonful  is  enough  for  a fritter  ; serve 
them  up  with  slices  of  orange  round  them,  grate  sugar 
over  them,  and  wine  sauce  in  a boat. 

Plum  Fritters  with  Rice. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  pour  over  it  a pint 
of  boiling  tream,  or  good  milk,  let  it  stand  four  or  five 
hours,  then  beat  it  exceedingly  fine,  put  to  it  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a nutmeg  grated, 
beat  them  well  together,  and  fry  them  irk  hog’s-lard  ; 
drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  serve  them  up  with  wine  sauce 
under  them. 

N.  B.  You  may  put  currants  in  if  you  please. 

Water  Fritters. 

Take  a quart  of  water,  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
(the  batter  must  be  very  thick)  and  a little  salt,  mix  all 
these  together,  and  beat  the  volks  and  whites  of  ei»-ht 
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eggs  with  a little  brandy,  then  strain  them  through  a 
hair-sieve,  and  put  them  to  the  other  things : the  longer 
they  stand  before  you  fry  them  the  better ; just  before  you 
fry  them,  melt  about  half  a pound  of  butter  very  thick, 
and  beat  it  well  in  ; you  must  not  turn  them,  and  take 
care  not  to  burn  them : the  best  thing  to  fry  them  in  is 
fine  lard. 


French  Bailees. 

Take  half  a pint  of  water,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a bit  of 
butter  the  bigness  of  a walnut,  a little  orange-flower  wa- 
ter ; let  these  boil  three  or  four  minutes  ; then  take  out 
the  lemon-peel,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  flour,  keep  the 
water  boiling  and  stirring  all  the  while  till  it  is  stiff,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  six  eggs,  leaving  out  the 
whites  of  three ; beat  these  well  for  about  half  an  hour 
till  they  come  to  a stiff  paste,  drop  them  into  a pan  of 
boiling  lard  with  a tea-spoon,  if  they  are  of  a right  light- 
ness they  will  be  very  nice  ; keep  shaking  the  pan  all  the 
time  till  they  are  of  a light  brown.  A large  dish  will 
take  six  or  seven  minutes  boiling;  when  done  enough, 
put  them  into  a dish  that  will  drain  them,  set  them  by 
the  fire,  and  strew  fine  sugar  over  them. 

German  Puffs. 

Put  half  a pint  of  good  milk  into  a tossing-pan,  and 
dredge  in  it  flour  till  it  is  as  thick  as  hasty-pudding,  keep 
stirring  it  over  a slow  fire,  till  it.  is  all  of  a lump,  then  put 
it  in  a marble  mortar ; when  it  is  cold  put  to  it  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a spoonful  of  rose 
<0tater,  grate  a little  nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon, 
beat  them  together  an  hour  or  more,  when  it  looks  light 
and  bright,  drop  them  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  with  a 
tea-spoon,  the  size  of  a large  nutmeg,  they  will  rise  and 
look  like  a large  yellow  plum  if  they  are  well  beaten  ; as 
you  fry  them,  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  grate  sugar 
round  your  dish,  and  serve  them  up  with  sack  for  sauce. 
It  is  a proper  corner  dish  for  dinner  or  supper. 


GOFERS  AND  PANCAKES. 
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Gofers. 

Beat  three  eggs  well,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  flour  and 
a little  salt,  then  mix  them  with  a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce 
of  sugar,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated,  heat  them  well  to- 
gether, then  make  your  gofer  tongs  hot,  rub  them  with 
fresh  butter,  fill  the  bottom  part  of  your  tongs  and  clap 
the  top  up,  then  turn  them,  and  when  a fine  brown  on 
both  sides,  put  them  in  a dish,  and  pour  white  wine 
sauce  over  them  ; five  is  enough  for  a dish ; do  not  lay 
them  one  upon  another,  it  will  make  them  soft. — You 
may  put  in  currants  if  you  please. 

Wafer  Pancakes. 

Beat  four  eggs  well,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 
and  two  of  cream,  one  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  beaten  and  sift- 
ed ; half  a nutmeg  grated,  put  a little  cold  butter  in  a 
clean  cloth,  and  rub  your  pan  well  with  it,  pour  in  your 
batter,  and  make  it  as  thin  as  a wafer,  fry*  -only  one 
side,  put  them  on  a dish,  and  grate"sugar  betwixt  every 
pancake,  and  send  them  hot  to  the  table. 

Cream  Pancakes. 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mix  them  with  half  a pint 
of  good  cream,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  rub  your  pan  with 
lard,  and  fry  them  as  thin  as  possible  ; grate  sugar  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

Clary  Pancakes . 

Beat  three  eggs  with  three  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  and 
a little  salt,  exceedingly  well,  mix  them  with  a pint  of 
milk,  and  put  lard  into  your  pan  ; when  it  is  hot,  put  in 
your  batter  as  thin  as  possible,  then  lay  in  your  clary 
leaves,  and  pour  a little  more  batter  thin  over  them  ; fry 
them  a fine  brown,  and  serve  them  up. 

Batter  Pancakes. 

Beat  three  eggs  with  a pound  of  our  very  well,  put 
to  it  a pint  of  milk,  and  a little  salt,  fry  them  in  lard  or 
butter,  grate  sugar  over  them,  cut  them  in  quarters,'  and 
serve  them  up. 
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Fine  Pancakes. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  eight  eggs  (leave  out  two  of  the 
whites)  three  spoonfuls  of  sack  or  orange-flower  water, 
a little  sugar,  if  it  be  agreeable,  a grated  nutmeg ; the 
butter  and  cream  must  be  melted  over  the  fire : mix  all 
together,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  flour ; butter  the  fry- 
ing-pan for  the  first,  let  them  run  as  thin  as  you  can  in 
the  pan,  fry  them  quick,  and  send  them  up  hot. 

Tansy  Pancakes. 

Beat  four  eggs,  and  put  to  them  half  a pint  of 
cream,  four  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  two  of  fine  sugar, 
beat  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  one  spoonful 
of  the  juice  of  tansy,  and  two  of  the  juice  of  spinage, 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  beat  all  together,  and  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter : garnish  them  with  quarters  of 
Seville  oranges,  grate  double-refined  sugar  over  them, 
and  send  them  up  hot. 

A Pink  coloured  Pancake. 

Boil  a large  beet  root  tender,  and  beat  it  fine  in  a 
marble  mortar,  then  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  good  cream, 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  and  put 
in  a glass  of  brandy  ; beat  them  all  together  half  an  hour, 
fry  them  in  butter,  and  garnish  them  with  green  sweet- 
meats, preserved  apricots,  or  green  sprigs  of  myrtle. — It 
is  a pretty  corner  dish  for  cither  dinner  or  supper. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Observations  on  Puddings. 

Brkad  and  custard  puddings  require  time  and  a mo- 
derate oven,  that  will  raise  and  not  burn  them  : batter 
and  rice  puddings  a quick  oven,  and  always  butter  the 
pan  or  dish  before  you  pour  the  pudding  in  ; when  you 
boil  a pudding,  take  great  care  your  cloth  is  very  clean. 
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dip  it  in  boiling  water,  and  Hour  it  well,  and  give  your 
cloth  a shake ; if  you  boil  it  in  a basin  butter  it  and  boil 
it  in  plenty  of  water,  and  turn  it  often,  and  do  not  cover 
the  pan ; when  enough  take  it  up  in  the  basin,  let  it 
stand  a few  minutes  to  cool,  then  untie  the  string,  wrap 
the  cloth  round  the  basin,  lay  your  dish  over  it  and  turn 
the  pudding  out,  and  take  the  basin  and  cloth  off  very 
carefully,  for  very  often  a light  pudding  is  broken  in  turn- 
ing out. 

An  Almond  Pudding. 

Boil  the  skins  of  two  lemons  very  tender,  and  beat 
them  very  fine,  beat  half  a pound  of  almonds  in  rose 
water,  and  a pound  of  sugar  very  fine,  melt  half  a pound 
of  butter,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold  ; beat  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  mix  them,  and 
beat  them  all  together,  with  a little  orange-flower  water, 
and  bake  it  in  an  oven. 

A Hunting  Pudding. 

Beat  eight  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a pint  of  good 
cream,  and  a pound  of  flour,  beat  them  well  together,  and 
put  to  them  a pound  of  beef-suet,  chopped  very  fine,  a 
pound  of  currants  well  cleaned,  half  a pound  of  jar  raisins, 
stoned  and  chopped  small,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  two  ounces  of  candied  citron,  the  same  of 
candied  orange  cut  small,  grate  a large  nutmeg,  and  mix 
all  well  together,  with  half  a gill  of  brandy,  put  it  in  a 
doth,  and  tie  it  up  close  ; it  will  take  four  hours  boiling. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

Half  a pound  of  apples  well  boiled  and  pounded,  half 
a pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream,  and  mixed  with  the 
apples  before  they  are  cold,  and  six  eggs  with  the  whites, 
well  beaten  and  strained,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted,  the  rinds  of  two  lemons,  well  boiled  and 
beaten,  sift  the  peel  into  clean  water  twice  in  the  boiling, 
put  a thin  crust  in  the  bottom  and  rims  of  your  dish. 
Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 
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Boiled  Custard  Pudding. 

Boil  a stick  or  two  of  cinnamon  in  a quart  of  thin 
cream,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  when  it  is  cold 
put  in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  mix  them 
together;  set  it  over  a slow  lire,  and  stir  it  round  one 
way,  till  it  grows  pretty  thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  take 
it  off,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  be  quite  cold,  butter  a cloth 
very  well,  and  dredge  it  with  flour,  put  in  your  custard, 
and  tie  it  up  very  close  ; it  will  take  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  boiling : when  you  take  it  up,  put  it  in  a round 
basin  to  cool  a little,  then  untie  the  cloth,  and  lay  the 
dish  on  the  bowl,  and  turn  it  upside  down ; be  careful 
bow  you  take  off  the  cloth,  for  a very  little  will  break 
the  pudding ; grate  over  it  a little  sugar  : for  sauce,  white 
wine  thickened  with  flour  and  butter  put  in  the  dish. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

Blanch  and  beat  eight  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  with 
orange-flower  water,  add  to  them  half  a pound  of  cold 
butter,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  the  juice  of  a large  lemon, 
half  the  rind  grated  fine,  work  them  in  a marble  mortar, 
or  wooden  basin,  till  they  look  white  and  light,  lay  a 
good  puff  paste  pretty  thin  in  the  bottom  of  a china  dish, 
and  pour  in  your  pudding  ; it  will  take  half  an  hour  ba- 
king. 

Lemon  Pudding  a second  way. 

Grate  the  rinds  of  four  lemons,  and  the  juice  of  two  or 
three,  as  they  are  in  size,  then  take  two  biscuits  grated, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  boiled  butter,  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  dissolved  in  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  and 
four  whites  well  beaten,  with  a little  salt,  and  a quarter  of 
a nutmeg  grated  ; mix  all  together  very  well,  and  put  it 
into  a dish ; put  a nice  paste  round  the  edge  before  it 
goes  into  the  oven.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Lemon  Pudding  a third  way. 

Take  a pound  of  flour  well  dried  and  sifted,  a pound  | 
of  fine  sugar  beaten  and  sifted : the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated,  twelve  eggs,  beat  the  yolks  a little  by  themselves, 
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and  beat  the  whites  till  they  are  all  froth,  then  gently 
mix  all  together,  put  it  in  a pan,  and  bake  it  just  half 
an  hour. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  in  water  till  it  be  soil, 
then  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  put  to  them  a pint 
of  cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  mix  them  all  well  together. 

Orange  Pudding. 

Boil  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  very  soft,  beat  it  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  the  juice,  put  to  it  two  Naples’  bis- 
cuits or  old  bread  grated  very  fine,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
mix  them  well  together,  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  half  an 
hour;  you  may  make  a lemon  pudding  the  same  way, 
by  putting  in  a lemon  instead  of  the  orange. 

Another  way. 

Take  the  rinds  of  six  oranges,  boil  them  till  they  are 
tender,  changing  the  water  as  often  as  you  find  it  bitter, 
cut  them  very  fine,  then  pound  and  sift  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  wash  very  well  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  then  take  twelve  eggs,  leaving  four  of 
the  whites  out ; mix  all  well  together,  butter  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  well,  and  make  a rich  crust,  which  must  be 
put  at  the  bottom.  Bake  it  nicely  ; it  must  not  be  too 
brown. 

Calf' s Foot  Pudding. 

Boil  a gang  of  calf’s  feet,  take  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
and  chop  it  exceedingly  fine,  put  to  it  the  crumb  of  a 
penny  loaf,  a pound  of  beef-suet  shred  very  small,  half 
a pint  of  cream,  eight  eggs,  a pound  of  currants  well 
cleaned,  four  ounces  of  citron  cut  small,  two  ounces  of 
candied  orange  cut  like  straws,  a large  nutmeg  grated, 
and  a large  glass  of  brandy,  mix  them  all  very  well  to- 
gether, butter  your  cloth,  dust  it  with  flour,  tie  it  close 
up,  and  boil  it  three  hours  ; when  you  take  the  pudding 
up,  it  is  best  to  put  it  in  a bowl  that  will  just  hold  it,  and 
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let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  turn  it  out, 
lay  your  dish  upon  the  top  of  the  basin,  and  turn  it  up- 
side down. 

Boiled  Rice  Pudding. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  water  till  it  be  soft, 
and  put  it  in  a hair-sieve  to  drain  ; beat  it  in  a marble 
mortar  with  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar,  grate  a small  nutmeg,  and 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  work  them  well  together  for 
half  an  hour,  then  put  in  half  a pound  of  currants  well 
washed  and  cleaned,  mix  them  well  together,  butter  your 
cloth  and  tie  it  up  ; boil  it  an  hour,  and  serve  it  up  with 
white  wine  sauce. 

Bread  Pudding. 

Take  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and  pour  on  it  a pint 
of  good  milk  boiling  hot,  when  it  is  cold,  beat  it  very 
fine,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  sugar  to  your  palate, 
grate  half  a nutmeg  in  it,  beat  it  up  with  four  eggs,  and 
put  them  in,  and  beat  all  together  nearly  half  an  hour,  tie 
it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour ; you  may  put  in  half  a 
pound  of  currants  for  a change,  and  pour  over  it  white 
wine  sauce. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding  a second  way. 

Take  the  inside  of  a penny  loaf,  grate  it  fine,  add  to 
it  two  ounces  of  butter,  take  a pint  and  a half  of  milk, 
with  a stick  of  cinnamon  ; boil  it,  and  pour  it  over  the 
bread,  and  cover  it  close  till  it  is  cold,  then  take  six  eggs 
beat  up  very  well  with  rose  water,  mix  them  all  well  to- 
gether, sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  boil  it  one  hour. 

Nice  Pudding. 

Boil  half  a pint  of  milk  with  a bit  of  cinnamon,  four 
ego’s,  with  the  whites  well  beaten,  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated,  half  a pound  of  suet  chopped  fine,  as  much  bread 
as  will  do : pour  your  milk  on  the  bread  and  suet,  keep 
mixing  it  till  cold,  then  put  in  the  lemon-peel,  eggs,  a 
little  sugar,  and  some  nutmeg  grated  fine.  Either  bake 
or  boil  it  as  you  think  proper. 
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Plain  Pudding. 

Peat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  with  two  huge 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  halt  a pint  ot  gnoi 
milk  or  cream,  make  it  the  thickness  of  pancake  batter, 
and  beat  all  very  well  together.  Half  an  hour  will  boi 
it. 

Sippet  Pudding. 

Cut  a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  possible,  put  a layer  ot 
bread  in  tiie  bottom  of  a pewter  dish,  then  strew  over  it 
a layer  of  marrow  or  beef-suet,  a handful  ot  currants, 
then  lay  a layer  of  bread,  and  so  on,  till  you  till  youi 
dish,  as  the  first  lay  ; let  the  marrow  or  suet  and  currants 
be  at  the  top,  beat  four  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a quart 
of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  sugar,  and  a large  nut- 
meg grated,  pour  it  on  your  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a mo- 
derate oven  ; when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  pour  over 
it  white  wine  sauce. 

Apricot  Pudding. 

Take  twelve  large  apricots,  pare  them,  and  give  them 
a scald  in  water,  till  they  are  soft,  then  take  out  the 
stones,  grate  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  and  pour  on  it 
a pint  of  cream  boiling  hot,  let  it  stand  till  half  cold,  then 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  mix  all  together  with  a glass  of  Madeira  wine,  pour 
it  in  a dish,  with  a thin  puff  paste  round  ; bake  it  half  an 
hour  in  a moderate  oven, 

Transparent  Pudding. 

Beat  eight  eggs  very  well,  and  put  them  in  a pan,  with 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  same  weight  of  loaf  su- 
gar, beaten  fine,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  thickens  like  buttered  eggs,  then 
put  it  in  a basin  to  cool,  roll  a rich  puff  paste  very  thin, 
lay  it  round  the  edge  of  a china  dish,  then  pour  in  the 
pudding,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  half  an  hour ; 
it  will  cut  light  and  clear.  It  is  a pretty  pudding  for  a 
corner  for  dinner,  and  a middle  for  supper. 

f 5 
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V ermicelli  Pudding. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  vermicelli  in  a pint  of  new  milk  till 
it  is  soft,  with  a stick  or  two  of  cinnamon,  and  a little 
lemon-peel,  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  beaten  eggs. — Bake  it  in  an  earthen  dish 
without  a paste. 

Red  Sago  Pudding. 

Take  two  ounces  of  sago,  boil  it  in  water  with  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  till  it  be  quite  soft  and  thick,  let  it  stand  till 
quite  cold ; in  the  meantime  grate  the  crumb  of  a half- 
penny loaf,  and  pour  over  it  a large  glass  of  red  wine, 
chop  four  ounces  of  marrow,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  beaten  eggs,  beat  them  all  together 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  lay  a puff  paste  round  your 
dish  and  send  it  to  the  oven  ; when  it  comes  back  stick  it 
over  witli  blanched  almonds  cut  the  long  way,  and  bits 
of  citron  cut  the  same,  send  it  to  table. 

Another  way. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  sago,  till  it  is  quite  thick,  in  milk, 
beat  six  eggs,  leaving  out  three  of  the  whites,  put  to  it 
half  a pint  of  cream,  two  spoonfuls  of  sack,  nutmeg,  and 
sugar  to  your  taste ; put  a paste  round  your  dish. 

Boiled  Tansy  Pudding. 

Grate  four  Naples1  biscuits,  put  as  much  cream  boiling 
hot  as  will  wret  them,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  have 
ready  a few  chopped  tansy  leaves,  with  as  much  spinage 
as  will  make  it  a pretty  green,  be  careful  you  do  not  put 
too  much  tansy  in  it,  it  will  make  it  bitter,  mix  all  toge- 
ther when  the  cream  is  cold  with  a little  sugar,  and  set 
it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  growrs  thick,  then  take  it  off  and 
when  cold  put  it  in  a cloth,  well  buttered  and  floured, 
tie  it  up  close,  and  let  it  boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
take  it  up  in  a basin,  and  let  it  stand  one  quarter,  then 
turn  it  carefully  out,  and  put  white  wine  sauce  round  it. 
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Tansy  Pudding  with  Almonds. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  beat  them  very 
fine,  with  rose  water,  slice  a French  roll  very  thin,  put 
on  a pint  of  cream  boiling  hot,  beat  four  eggs  very  well, 
and  mix  with  the  eggs,  when  beaten,  a little  sugar,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  a glass  of  brandy,  a little  juice  of  tansy, 
and  the  juice  of  spinage  to  make  it  green,  put  all  the  in- 
gredients into  a stew-pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil ; you  may  either  boil  it 
or  bake  it  in  a dish,  either  with  a crust  or  writing  paper. 

Tansy  Pudding  of  ground  Rice. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  ground  rice  in  a quart  of  good  milk, 
till  it  is  soft ; then  put  in  half  a pound  of  butter,  with  six 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  sugar  and  rose  water,  to  make  it 
palatable : beat  some  spinage  in  a mortar,  with  a few 
leaves  of  tansy,  squeeze  out  the  juice  through  a cloth, 
and  put  it  in  : mix  all  well  together,  cover  your  dish  with 
writing  paper  well  buttered,  and  pour  it  in  ; three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  will  bake  it;  when  you  dish  it  up,  stick 
it  all  over  with  a Seville  or  sweet  orange  in  half  quarters. 

Baked  Tansy  Pudding. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  pour  on  it  a pint  of 
boiling  milk,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  it, 
let  it  stand  till  almost  cold,  then  beat  five  eggs,  and  put 
them  in,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a large  nut- 
meg grated,  and  a glass  of  brandy,  stir  them  about,  and 
put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  as  much  juice  of  spinage 
as  will  green  it,  and  a little  tansy  chopped  small,  stir  it 
about  over  a slow  fire  till  it  grows  thick,  butter  a sheet  of 
writing  paper,  and  lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  a pewter  dish, 
pin  the  corners  of  the  paper,  to  make  it  stand  one  inch 
above  the  dish,  to  keep  the  pudding  from  spreading,  and 
let  it  stand  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  oven  ; when 
baked,  put  the  dish  over  it  you  send  it  up  in,  and  turn 
it  out  upon  it,  take  off  the  paper,  stick  it  round  with  a 
Seville  orange  cut  in  half  quarters,  stick  one  quarter  in 
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the  middle,  and  serve  it  up  with  wine  sauce.  It  will  look 
as  green  as  if  it  had  not  been  baked,  when  turned  out. 

Little  Citron  Puddings. 

Take  half  a pint  of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  fine  flour, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  nutmeg,  mix  it  all  well  toge- 
ther, with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  put  it  in  tea-cups,  anti 
stick  in  it  two  ounces  of  citron  cut  very  thin,  bake  them 
in  a pretty  quick  oven,  and  turn  them  out  upon  a china 
dish.  Five  is  enough  for  a side  dish. 

Green  Codling  Pudding. 

Green  a quart  of  codlings,  as  for  a pie,  rub  them 
through  a hair-sieve  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon, 
and  as  much  of  the  juice  of  beets  as  will  green  your  pud- 
ding, put  in  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of 
butter,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten  ; beat  them  all  toge- 
ther, with  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
cider;  lay  a good  paste  round  the  rim  of  the  dish,  and 
pour  it  in.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Common  Pice  Pudding. 

Wash  half  a pound  of  rice,  put  to  it  three  pints  of 
good  milk,  mix  it  well  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
ter, a stick  or  two  of  cinnamon  beaten  fine,  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  one  egg  well  beaten,  a little  salt  and  sugar  to 
your  taste.  One  hour  and  a half  will  bake  it  in  a quick 
oven  ; when  it  comes  out  take  off  the  top,  and  put  the 

fmdding  in  breakfast  cups,  turn  them  into  a hot  dish, 
ike  little  puddingvs,  and  serve  it  up. 

Marrow  Pudding. 

Pour  on  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf  a pint  of  cream, 
boiling  hot,  cut  a pound  of  beef-marrow  very  thin,  beat 
four  eggs  very  well,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  your 
taste,  and  mix  them  all  well  up  together ; you  may  either 
boil  or  bake  it,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  will  do  it ; cut 
two  ounces  of  citron  very  thin,  and  stick  them  all  over  it 
when  you  dish  it  up. 
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Marrow  Pudding  a second  way. 

Half  boil  four  ounces  of  rice,  shred  half  a pound  of 
marrow  very  fine,  stone  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins, 
chop  them  very  small,  with  two  ounces  of  currants  well 
cleansed,  beat  four  eggs  a quarter  of  an  hour,  mix  it  all 
together,  with  a pint  of  good  cream,  a spoonful  of  brandy, 
sugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  taste  : you  may  either  bake  it 
or  put  it  in  hog’s  skins. 

Marrow  Pudding  a third  way. 

Blanch  half  a pound  of  almonds,  put  them  in  cold 
water  all  night,  the  next  day  beat  them  in  a marble  mor- 
tar very  fine,  with  orange-flower  or  rose  water,  take  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and  pour  on  it  a pint  of  boiling 
cream  ; whilst  the  cream  is  cooling,  beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  two  whites  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a little 
sugar,  and  grated  nutmeg  to  your  palate,  have  ready 
shred  the  marrow  of  two  bones,  and  mix  them  all  well 
together,  with  a little  candied  orange  cut  small  : this  is 
usually  made  to  fill  in  skins,  but  it  is  a good  baked  pud- 
ding: if  you  put  it  in  skins,  do  not  fill  them  too  full,  for 
it  will  swell,  but  boil  them  gently. 

White  Pudding  in  Skins. 

Wash  half  a pound  of  rice  in  warm  water,  boil  it  in 
milk  till  it  is  soft,  put  it  in  a sieve  to  drain,  blanch  and 
beat  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  very  fine  with  rose- 
water, wash  and  dry  a pound  of  currants,  then  cut  in 
small  bits  a pound  of  hog’s-lard,  take  six  eggs  and  beat 
them  well,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a large  nutmeg  grated, 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  a little  mace,  and  a little  salt,  mix 
them  very  well  together,  fill  your  skins  and  boil  them. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream,  and  let  it  stand  till  almost  cold, 
then  beat  four  eggs  a full  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a 
spoonful  and  a half  of  flour,  then  mix  them  with  your 
cream,  add  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  palate,  tie  it  close 
up  in  a cloth  well  buttered,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour,  and 
turn  it  carefully  out. 
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Another  way. 

Take  a pint  of  good  cream,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and 
six  whites,  beat  them  very  well,  and  run  them  through 
a fine  sieve ; then  take  two  heaped  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
a spoonful  or  two  of  cream,  beat  it  with  the  flour  till  it 
is  smooth,  and  mix  all  together,  and  tie  it  close  up  in  a 
dish  or  basin  well  rubbed  with  butter  and  dredged  with 
flour  ; the  water  must  boil  when  you  put  in  the  pudding. 
One  hour  will  boil  it ; serve  it  up  with  wine  sauce  in  a 
boat. 

Yorkshire  Pudding  to  hake  under  Meat. 

Beat  four  eggs,  with  four  large  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 
and  a little  salt,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to  them 
one  quart  and  a half  of  milk,  mix  them  well  together, 
then  butter  a dripping-pan,  and  set  it  under  beef,  mut- 
ton, or  a loin  of  veal  when  roasting,  and  when  it  is  brown 
cut  it  in  square  pieces,  and  turn  it  over ; when  well 
browned  on  the  under-side,  send  it  to  table  on  a dish. 
You  may  mix  a boiled  pudding  the  same  way. 

Boiled  Milk  Pudding. 

Pour  a pint  of  new  milk  boiling  hot  on  three  spoonfuls 
of  fine  flour,  beat  the  flour  and  milk  for  half  an  hour, 
then  put  in  three  eggs,  and  beat  it  a little  longer,  grate 
in  half  a tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  dip  the  cloth  in  boiling 
water,  butter  it  well,  and  flour  it,  put  in  the  pudding, 
and  tie  it  close  up,  and  boil  it  an  hour  ; it  requires  great 
care  when  you  turn  it  out;  pour  over  it  thick  melted 
butter. 

Herb  Pudding. 

Of  spinage,  beets,  parsley,  and  leeks,  take  each  a 
handful,  wash  them,  and  give  them  a scald  in  boiling 
water,  then  shred  them  very  fine,  have  ready  a quart  of 
groats  steeped  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  and  a pound 
of  hog’s-lard  cut  in  little  bits,  three  large  onions  chopped 
small,  and  three  sage  leaves  hacked  fine,  put  in  it  a little 
salt,  mix  all  well  together,  and  tie  it  close  up ; it  will 
require  to  be  taken  up  in  boiling,  to  slacken  the  string  a 
little. 
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Yam  Pudding. 

Take  a middling  white  yam,  and  either  boil  or  roast 
it,  then  pare  off  the  skin  and  pound  it  very  fine,  with 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  su- 
gar, a little  mace,  cinnamon,  and  twelve  eggs,  leaving  out 
half  the  whites,  beat  them  with  a little  rose  water.  You 
mav  put  in  a little  citron  cut  small,  if  you  like  it,  and 
bake  it  nicely. 

Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Scald  half  a pint  of  green  gooseberries  in  water,  till 
they  are  soft,  put  them  into  a sieve  to  drain,  when  cold 
work  them  through  a hair-sieve  with  the  back  of  a clean 
wooden  spoon,  add  to  them  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and 
the  same  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  Naples’  biscuits,  beat 
six  eggs  very  well,  then  mix  all  together,  and  beat  them 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  it  in  an  earthen  dish  without 
paste;  half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Raspberry  Dumplings. 

Make  a good  cold  paste,  roll  it  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  spread  over  it  raspberry-jam  to  your  own  li- 
king, roll  it  up,  and  boil  it  in  a cloth  one  hour  at  least, 
take  it  up,  and  cut.  it  in  five  slices,  and  lay  one  in  the 
middle,  and  the  other  four  round  it,  pour  a little  good 
melted  butter  in  the  dish,  and  grate  fine  sugar  round  the 
edge  of  the  dish.  Currants,  raisins,  and  many  other 
things  do  well  for  this  sort  of  dumpling. 

Damson  Dumplings. 

Make  a good  hot  paste  crust,  roll  it  pretty  thin,  lay  it 
in  a basin,  and  put  in  what  quantity  of  damsons  you 
think  proper,  wet  the  edge  of  the  paste,  and  close  it  up, 
boil  it  in  a cloth  one  hour,  and  send  it  up  whole;  pour 
over  it  melted  butter,  and  grate  sugar  round  the  edge  of 
the  dish. — Note,  you  may  make  any  kind  of  preserved 
fruit  the  same  way. 

Apple  Dumplings. 

Pare  your  apples,  take  out  the  core  with  an  apple 
scraper,  fill  the  hole  with  quince  or  orange  marmalade. 
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or  sugar,  which  suits  you,  then  take  a piece  of  cold  paste, 
and  make  a hole  in  it,  as  if  you  were  going  to  make  a pie, 
lay  in  your  apple,  and  put  in  another  piece  of  paste  in 
the  same  form,  and  close  it  round  the  side  of  your  apple, 
it  is  much  better  than  gathering  it  in  a lump  at  one  end, 
tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
pour  melted  butter  over  them,  and  serve  them  up : five 
is  enough  for  a dish. 

Sparrow  Dumpling. 

Mix  half  a pint  of  good  milk,  with  three  eggs,  a little 
salt,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  a thick  batter, 
put  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  pepper  and  salt  in  every 
sparrow,  mix  them  in  the  batter,  and  tie  them  in  a cloth, 
boil  them  one  hour  and  a half ; pour  melted  butter  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up. 

Bann  Dumplings. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  mix  a spoonful  of  barm  in  it 
with  a little  salt,  and  make  it  into  a light  paste  with 
warm  water,  let  it  lie  one  hour,  then  make  it  up  into 
round  balls,  and  tie  them  up  in  little  nets,  and  put  them 
in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  do  not  cover  them,  it  will  make 
them  sad,  nor  do  not  let  them  boil  so  fast  as  to  let  the 
water  boil  over  them,  turn  them  when  they  have  been  in 
six  or  seven  minutes,  and  they  will  rise  through  the 
net  and  look  like  diamonds : twenty  minutes  will  boil 
them  ; serve  them  up,  and  pour  sweet  sauce  over  them. 

Hanover  Cake,  or  Pudding. 

Take  half  a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beaten 
fine,  with  a little  rose  water,  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted,  fifteen  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the 
whites,  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated  very  fine;  put  a few 
almonds  in  the  mortar  at  a time,  and  put  in  by  degrees 
about  a tea-cupful  of  rose  water;  keep  throwing  in  the 
sugar ; when  you  have  done  the  almonds  and  sugar  toge- 
ther, a little  at  a time  till  they  are  all  used  up,  then  put 
it  into  your  pan  with  the  eggs ; beat  them  very  well  to- 
gether. Half  an  hour  w ill  bake  it : it  must  be  a light 
brown. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Observations  on  making  Decorations  for  a Table. 

When  you  spin  a silver  web  for  a dessert,  always 
take  particular  care  your  lire  is  clear,  and  a pan  of 
water  upon  the  fire  to  keep  the  heat  from  your  face  and 
stomach,  for  fear  the  heat  should  make  you  faint;  you 
must  not  spin  it  before  the  kitchen  fire,  for  the  smaller 
the  grate  is,  so  that  the^fire  be  clear  and  hot,  the  better 
able  you  will  be  to  sit  a long  time  before  it ; for  if  you 
spin  a whole  dessert,  you  will  be  several  hours  in  spinning 
it : be  sure  to  have  a tin  box  to  put  every  basket  in  as 
you  spin  them,  and  cover  them  from  the  air,  and  keep 
them  warm  until  you  have  done  the  whole,  as  your  re- 
ceipt directs  you. 

If  you  spin  a gold  web,  take  care  your  chafing-dish  is 
burnt  clear  before  you  set  it  upon  the  table  where  your 
mould  is ; set  your  ladle  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring 
it  with  a wooden  skewer  till  it  just  boils,  then  let  it  cool 
a little,  for  it  will  not  spin  when  it  is  boiling  hot,  and  if 
it  grows  cold  it  is  equally  as  bad  ; but  as  it  cools  on  the 
sides  of  your  ladle,  dip  the  point  of  your  knife  in,  and 
begin  to  spin  round  vour  mould  as  long  as  it  will  draw, 
then  heat  it  again  ; the  only  art  is  to  keep  it  of  a proper 
heat,  and  it  will  draw  out  like  a fine  thread,  and  of  a gold 
colour ; it  is  a great  fault  to  put  in  too  much  sugar  at  a 
time,  for  often  heating  takes  the  moisture  out  of  the  su- 
gar, and  burns  it ; therefore  the  best  way  is  to  put  in  a 
little  at  a time,  and  clean  out  your  ladle. 

When  you  Qiake  a hen  or  bird’s  nest,  let  part  of  your 
jelly  be  set  in  your  bowl  before  you  put  on  flummery  or 
straw,  for  if  your  jelly  is  warm  they  will  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  mix  together. 

If  it  fee  a fish  poffd'^or  a transparent  pudding,  put  in 
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your  jelly  at  three  different  times,  to  make  your  fish  or 
fruit  keep  at  a proper  distance  one  from  another,  and  be 
sure  your  jelly  is  very  clear  and  stiff*,  or  it  will  not  show 
the  figures,  nor  keep  whole ; when  you  turn  them  out, 
dip  your  basin  in  warm  water,  as  your  receipt  directs, 
then  place  your  dish  or  salver  upon  the  top  of  your  basin, 
and  turn  your  basin  upside  down. 

When  you  make  flummery,  always  observe  to  have  it 
pretty  thick,  and  your  moulds  wet  in  cold  water  before 
you  put  in  your  flummery,  or  your  jelly  will  settle  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  cream  swim  at  the  top,  so  that  it  will 
look  to  be  of  two  different  colours. 

If  you  make  custards,  do  not  let  them  boil  after  the 
yolks  are  in,  but  stir  them  all  one  way,  and  keep  them  of 
a good  heat  till  they  are  thick  enough,  and  the  rawness 
of  the  eggs  is  gone  off. 

When  you  make  whips  or  syllabubs,  raise  your  froth 
with  a chocolate  mill,  and  lay  it  upon  a sieve  to  drain,  it 
will  be  much  prettier,  and  will  lie  upon  your  glasses  with- 
out mixing  with  your  wine,  or  running  down  the  sides 
of  your  glasses ; and  when  you  have  made  any  of  the 
before-mentioned  things,  keep  them  in  a cool,  airy  place, 
for  a close  place  will  give  them  a bad  taste,  and  soon 
spoil  them. 

Spin  a Silver  Web  for  covering  Sweetmeats . 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  treble-refined  sugar,  in 
one  lump,  and  set  it  before  a moderate  fire  on  the  mid- 
dle of  a silver  salver,  or  pewter  plate,  set  it  a little  a slant, 
and  when  it  begins  to  run  like  clear  water  to  the  edge  oi 
the  plate  or  salver,  have  ready  a tin  cover,  or  china  bowl 
set  on  a stool,  with  the  mouth  downward,  close  to  the 
sugar,  that  it  may  not  cool  by  carrying  too  far,  then  take 
a clean  knife,  and  take  up  as  much  of  the  sirup  as  the 
point  of  the  knife  will  hold,  and  a fine  thread  will  come 
from  the  point  which  you  must  draw  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble backwards  and  forwards,  and  also  round  the  mould, 
as  long  as  it  will  spin  from  the  knife ; be  very  careful 
you  do  not  drop  the  sirup  on  the  web,  if  you  do  it  will 
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spoil  it,  then  dip  your  knife  into  the  sirup  again,  and 
take  up  more,  and  so  keep  spinning  till  your  sugar  is 
done,  or  your  web  is  thick  enough ; be  sure  you  do  not 
let  the  knife  touch  the  lump  on  the  plate  that  is  not 
melted,  it  will  make  it  brittle,  and  not  spin  at  all  ; if  your 
sugar  is  spent  before  your  web  is  done,  put  fresh  sugar 
on  a clean  plate  or  salver,  and  do  not  spin  from  the  sauie 
plate  again ; if  you  do  not  want  the  web  to  cover  the 
sweetmeats  immediately,  set  it  in  a deep  pewter  dish,  and 
cover  it  with  a tin  cover,  and  lay  a cloth  over  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  air  from  getting  to  it,  and  set  it  before  the  fire 
(it  requires  to  be  kept  warm,  or  it  will  fall ;)  when  your 
dinner  or  supper  is  dished,  have  ready  a plate  or  dish 
the  size  of  your  web,  filled  with  different  coloured  sweet- 
meats, and  set  your  web  over  it.  It  is  pretty  for  a mid- 
dle, where  the  .dishes  are  few,  or  corner,  where  the  num- 
ber is  large. 

Spin  a Gold  JVeb  for  covering  Sweetmeats. 

Beat  four  ounces  of  treble-refined  sugar  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  sift  it  through  a hair-sieve,  then  put  it  in  a 
silver  or  brass  ladle,  but  silver  makes  the  colour  better, 
set  it  over  a chafing-dish  of  charcoal  that  is  burnt  clear, 
and  set  it  on  a table,  and  turn  a tin  cover  or  china  bowl 
upside  down  upon  the  same  table,  an.d  when  your  sugar 
is  melted,  it  will  be  of  a gold  colour,  take  your  ladle  off* 
the  fire,  and  begin  to  spin  it  with  a knife,  the  same  way 
as  the  silver  web  ; when  the  sugar  begins  to  cool  and  set, 
put  it  over  the  fire  to  warm,  and  spin  it  as  before,  but  do 
not  warm  it  too  often,  it  will  turn  the  sugar  a bad  co- 
lour : if  you  have  not  enough  of  sugar,  clean  the  ladle 
before  you  put  in  more,  and  spin  it,  till  your  web  is  thick 
enough,  then  take  it  off  and  set  it  over  the  sweetmeats, 
as  you  did  the  silver  w'eb. 

Gum  Paste  for  Dessert  Baskets  or  Covers. 

Take  two  ounces  of  gum  dragon,  steep  it  in  a tea-cup- 
ful of  cold  water  all  night,  the  next  morning  have  ready 
a pound  of  treble-refined  sugar,  beat  and  sift  it  through 
a silk  sieve,  then  mix  your  sugar  and  gum  together, 
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work  it  till  it  is  white,  and  mix  it  with  a paste  made  of  a 
Marechalle  powder,  and  cut  it  into  such  devices  as  are 
most  agreeable  to  your  fancy. 

Artificial  Flowers. 

Make  paste  of  divers  colours,  with  gum  dragon  tho- 
roughly steeped,  and  mingled  with  powder  sugar,  and 
beat  the  paste  well  in  a marble  mortar ; take  prepared 
cochineal  for  the  red  ; gamboge  for  the  yellow ; indigo 
and  orris  for  the  blue;  and  the  juice  of  beet  leaves  for 
the  green,  scalded  over  the  fire  to  take  away  their  crudity. 
Shape  the  pastes,  thus  ordered  and  rolled  into  thin  pieces, 
in  the  form  of  roses,  tulips,  &c.  by  means  of  tin  moulds, 
or  cut  out  with  a knife  point;  finish  the  flowers  all  at 
once,  and  dry  them  upon  egg  shells,  or  otherwise.  Cut 
different  sorts  of  leaves,  in  like  manner,  out  of  the  green 
paste,  to  which  you  may  give  various  figures,  intermixed 
among  your  flowers,  and  make  the  stalks  with  slips  of 
lemon-peel ; garnish  the  tops  of  the  pyramids  of  dried 
fruits  with  these  artificial  flowers,  or  else  a separate  nose- 
gay may  be  made  of  them  for  the  middle- of  your  des- 
sert : or  they  may  be  laid  in  order  in  a basket,  or  kind  of 
cup  made  of  fine  pastry  work  or  crackling  crust,  neatly 
cut  and  dried  for  that  purpose. 

Dessert  of  Spun  Sugar. 

Spin  two  large  webs,  and  turn  one  upon  the  other  to 
form  a globe,  and  put  in  the  inside  of  them  a few  sprigs 
of  small  flowers  and  myrtle,  and  spin  a little  more  round 
to  bind  them  together,  and  set  them  covered  close  up  be- 
fore the  fire,  then  spin  two  more  on  a lesser  bowl,  and 
put  in  a sprig  of  myrtle,  and  a few  small  flowers,  and 
bind  them  as  before,  set  them  by,  and  spin  two  more 
less  than  the  last,  and  put  in  a few  flowers,  bind  them 
and  set  them  by,  then  spin  twelve  couples  on  tea-cups  of 
three  different  sizes  in  proportion  to  the  globes,  to  re- 
present baskets,  and  bind  them  two  and  two  as  the  globes 
with  spun  sugar ; set  the  globes  on  a silver  salver,  one 
upon  another,  the  largest  at  the  bottom,  and  smallest  at 
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the  top ; when  you  have  fixed  the  globes,  run  two  small 
wires  through  the  middle  of  the  largest  globes,  across 
each  other;  then  take  a large  darning  needle  and  silk, 
and  run  it  through  the  middle  of  the  large  basket,  cross 
it  at  the  bottom,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  top,  and  make  a 
loop  to  haqg  them  on  the  wire,  and  do  so  with  the  rest 
of  your  baskets,  hang  the  largest  baskets  on  the  wires, 
then  put  two  more  wires  a little  shorter  across,  through 
the  middle  of  the  second  globes,  and  put  the  end  of  the 
wires  out  betwixt  the  baskets,  and  hang  on  the  four  mid- 
dle ones,  then  run  two  more  wires  shorter  than  the  last 
through  the  middle  of  the  top  globes,  and  hang  the  bas- 
kets over  the  lowest,  stick  a sprig  of  myrtle  on  the  top 
of  your  globes,  and  set  it  on  the  middle  of  the  table. — 
Observe  you  do  not  put  too  much  sugar  down  at  a time 
for  a silver  web,  because  the  sugar  will  lose  its  moisture, 
and  run  in  lumps  instead  of  drawing  out ; nor  too  much 
in  the  ladle,  for  the  golden  web  will  lose  its  colour  bv 
heating  too  often. — You  may  make  the  baskets  a silver, 
and  the  globes  a gold  colour,  if  you  choose  them. — It  is 
a pretty  dessert  for  a grand  table. 

Calf  x Foot  Jelly. 

Put  a gang  of  calf's  feet  well  cleaned  into  a pan,  with 
six  quarts  of  water,  and  let  them  boil  gently  till  reduced 
to  two  quarts,  then  take  out  the  feet,  skim  off'  the  fat 
clean,  and  clear  the  jelly  from  the  sediment,  beat  the 
whites  of  five  eggs  to  a froth,  then  add  one  pint  of  Lis- 
bon, Madeira,  or  any  pale  made  wine,  if  you  choose  it, 
then  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  three  lemons  ; when  your 
stock  is  boiling,  take  three  spoonfuls  out,  and  keep  stir- 
ring it  with  your  wine  and  eggs,  to  keep  it  from  curdling; 
then  add  a little  more  stock,  and  still  keep  stirring  it, 
and  then  put  it  in  the  pan,  and  sweeten  it  with  loaf 
sugar  to  your  taste  ; a glass  of  French  brandy  will  keep 
the  jelly  from  turning  blue  in  frosty  air ; put  in  the  outer 
rind  of  two  lemons,  and  let  it  boil  one  minute  all  together, 
and  pour  it  into  a flannel  bag,  and  let  it  run  into  a basin, 
and  keep  pouring  it  back  gently  into  the  bag  till  it  runs 
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clear  and  bright,  then  set  your  glasses  under  the  bag, 
find  cover  them,  lest  dust  gets  in. — If  you  would  have  the 
jelly  for  a fish-pond,  transparent  pudding,  or  hen's  nest, 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  mould,  boil  half  a pound  of 
isinglass  in  a pan  of  water,  till  reduced  to  one  quart, 
and  put  into  the  stock  before  it  is  refined. 

Savoury  Jelly. 

Spread  some  slices  of  lean  veal  and  ham  in  the  bottom 
of  a stew-pan,  with  a carrot  or  turnip,  or  two  or  three 
onions ; cover  it,  and  let  it  sweat  on  a slow  fire,  till  it 
is  as  deep  a brown  as  you  would  have  it,  then  put  to  it 
a quart  of  very  clear  broth,  some  whole  pepper,  mace, 
a very  little  isinglass,  and  salt  to  your  taste ; let  this 
boil  ten  minutes,  then  strain  it  through  a French  strainer, 
skim  oft’  all  the  fat  and  put  to  it  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
run  it  several  times  through  a jelly-bag  as  you  do  other 
jellies. 

Savoury  Jelly  for  cold  Meats. 

Boil  beef  and  mutton  to  a stiff  jelly,  season  it  with  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  a blade  or  two  of  mace  and  an 
onion  ; then  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  put  it  to  the 
jelly,  and  beat  it  a little;  then  run  it  through  a jelly- 
bag,  and  when  clear  pour  it  on  your  meat  or  fowls  in 
the  dish  you  send  it  Upon. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. 

Take  half  a pound  of  hartshorn,  and  put  to  it  two 
quarts  of  water,  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  all  night,  then 
strain  it  from  the  hartshorn,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  Rhen- 
ish wine,  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  a little  mace,  the 
juice  of  three  lemons,  and  sugar  to  your  taste ; boil  them 
together,  and  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  when  it  is 
fine,  put  it  in  glasses  for  use. 

N,  B.  If  you  have  no  Rhenish  wine,  white  wine  will 
do. 

Flummery. 

Put  one  ounce  of  bitter  and  one  of  sweet  almonds  into 
a basin,  pour  over  them  some  boiling  water,  to  make  the 
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skins  come  off,  which  is  called  blanching,  strip  off  the 
skins,  and  throw  the  kernels  into  cold  water,  then  take 
them  out,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little 
rose  water,  to  keep  them  from  boiling ; when  they  are 
beat,  put  them  into  a pint  of  calf’s  foot  stock,  set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste  with  loaf  sugar ; as 
soon  as  it  boils,  strain  it  through  a piece  of  muslin  or 
gauze ; when  a little  cold,  put  into  it  a pint  of  thick 
cream,  and  keep  stirring  it  often  till  it.  grows  thick  and 
cold,  wet  your  moulds  in  cold  water,  and  pour  in  the 
flummery,  let  it  stand  five  or  six  hours  at  least  before 
you  turn  them  out ; if  you  make  the  flummery  stiff  and 
wet  the  moulds,  it  will  turn  out  without  putting  it  into 
warm  water,  for  wTater  takes  oft’  the  figures  of  the  mould, 
and  makes  the  flummery  look  dull. — N.  B.  Be  careful 
you  keep  stirring  it  till  cold,  or  it  will  run  in  lumps  when 
you  turn  it  out  of  the  mould. 

Colouring  for  Flummery  and  Jellies. 

Take  two  pennyworth  of  cochineal,  bruise  it  with  the 
blade  of  a knife,  and  put  it  into  half  a tea-cupful  of  the 
best  French  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
Alter  it  through  a linen  cloth,  and  put  in  as  much  as 
will  make  the  jelly,  or  flummery  a fine  pink  ; if  yellow, 
take  a little  saffron,  tie  it  in  a rag,  and  dissolve  it  in  cold 
water  ; if  green,  take  some  spinage,  boil  it,  take  off  the 
froth,  and  mix  it  with  the  jelly ; if  white,  put  in  some 
cream. 

A Fish-Pond. 

Fill  four  large  fish  moulds  with  flummery,  and  six 
small  ones,  take  a china  bowl,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of 
stiff  clear  calf’s  foot  jelly,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  lay 
two  of  the  small  fishes  on  the  jelly,  the  right  side  down, 
put  in  half  a pint  more  jelly,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then 
lay  in  the  four  small  fishes  across  one  another,  that  when 
you  turn  the  bowl  upside  down,  the  heads  and  tails  may 
be  seen,  then  almost  fill  your  bowl  with  jelly,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  then  lay  in  the  jelly  four  large  fishes  and 
fill  the  basin  quite  full  of  jelly*  and  let  it  stand  till  the 
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next  day ; when  you  want  to  use  it,  set  your  bowl  to  the 
brim  in  hot  water  for  one  minute,  take  care  that  you  do 
not  let  the  water  go  into  the  basin,  lay  your  plate  on  the 
top  of  the  basin,  and  turn  it  upside  down  : if  you  want 
it  for  the  middle,  turn  it  out  upon  a salver:  be  sure  to 
make  your  jelly  very  stiff,  and  clear. 

A lien’s  NesL 

Take  three  or  five  of  the  smallest  pullet’s  eggs  you  can 
get,  fill  them' with  flummery,  and  when  they  are  stiff  and 
cold*  peel  off  the  shells,  pare  off  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
very  thin,  and  boil  them  in  sugar  and  water,  to  take  off 
the  bitterness ; when  they  are  cold,  cut  them  in  long 
shreds  to  imitate  straws,  then  fill  a basin  one  third  full 
of  a stiff  calf’s  foot  jelly,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then 
lay  in  the  shred  of  the  lemons  in  a ring  about  two  inches 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  basin,  strew  a few  corns  of  sago 
to  look  like  barley,  fill  the  basin  to  the  height  of  the  peel, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  lay  your  eggs  of  flummery 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring  that  the  straw  may  be  seen 
round  ; fill  the  basin  quite  full  of  jelly,  and  let  it  stand, 
and  turn  it  out  the  same  way  as  the  fish-pond. 

iVanc-Mange  of  Isinglass. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a quart  of  water  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a pint,  then  put  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  rice  water,  to  keep  the  eggs  from 
poaching,  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  run  it  through  a 
jelly-bag,  then  put  to  it  two  ounces  of  sweet  and  one  of 
bitter  almonds,  give  them  a scald  in  your  jelly,  and  put 
them  through  a hair-sieve,  then  put  it  in  a china  bowl ; the 
next  day  turn  it  out,  and  stick  it  all  over  with  almonds, 
blanched  and  cut  lengthways  : garnish  with  green  leaves 
or  flowers. 

Green  Blane-Mangc  of  Isinglass. 

Dissolve  your  isinglass,  and  put  to  it  two  ounces  of 
sweet  and  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  with  as  much 
juice  of  spinage  as  will  make  it  green,  and  a spoonful  of 
French  brandy , set  it  over  a stove  fire  till  it  is  almost  ready 
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to  boil,  then  strain  it  through  a gauze  sieve,  when  it 
grows  thick,  put  it  into  a melon  mould,  and  the  next 
day  turn  it  out. — Garnish  it  with  red  and  white  flowers. 

Clear  Blanc- Mange. 

Take  a quart  of  strong  calf’s  foot  jelly,  skim  off  the 
fat  and  strain  it : beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  put 
them  to  your  jelly,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring 
it  till  it  boils;  and  pour  it  into  a jelly-bag,  and  run  it 
through  several  times  till  it  is  clear ; beat  one  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  one  of  bitter,  to  a paste,'  with  a spoon- 
ful of  rose  water  squeezed  through  a cloth,  then  mix  it 
with  the  jelly,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  very  good  cream, 
set  it  over  the  fire  again,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  is 
almost  boiling,  then  pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  stir  it  very 
often  till  it  is  almost  cold,  then  wet  your  moulds  and  fill 
them. 

Yellow  Flummery. 

Take  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  put  it  into  a bowl,  and 
pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it,  cover  it  up  till  al- 
most cold,  and  add  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  with  the  rind  of  one,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  beaten 
well,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  put  it  in  a tossing-pan,  and 
keep  stirring  it ; when  it  boils  strain  it  through  a fine 
sieve,  when  almost  cold  put  it  into  cups  and  moulds. 

A good  Green. 

Lay  one  ounce  of  gamboge  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water,  put  an  ounce  and  a half  of  good  stone  blue  in  a 
little  water,  when  they  are  both  dissolved  mix  them  to- 
gether, add  a quarter  of  a pint  more  water,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  boil  it  a little,  then  pour  it  in  a 
gallipot,  cover  it  close  and  it  will  keep  for  years ; be 
careful  not  to  make  it  too  deep  a green,  for  a very  little 
will  do  at  a time. 

Fruit  in  Jelly. 

Put  half  a pint  of  clear  stiff  calf’s  foot  jelly  into  a ba- 
sin, when  it  is  set  and  stiff,  lay  in  three  fine  ripe  peaches, 
and  a bunch  of  grapes  with  the  stalks  up,  put  a few  vine 
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leaves  over  them,  then  fill  up  your  bowl  with  jelly,  and 
let  it  stand  till  the  next  day ; then  set  your  basin  to  the 
brim  in  hot  water,  and  as  soon  as  you  find  it  leaves  the 
basin,  lay  your  dish  over  it,  and  turn  your  jelly  carefully 
upon  it. — Garnish  with  flowers. 

Green  Melon  in  Flummery. 

Make  a little  stiff  flummery,  with  a good  deal  of  bitter 
almonds  in  it,  add  to  it  as  much  juice  of  spinage  as  will 
make  it  a fine  pale  green,  when  it  is  as  thick  as  good 
cream,  wet  your  melon  mould  and  put  it  in,  then  put  a 
pint  of  clear  calf’s  foot  jelly  into  a large  basin,  and  let 
them  stand  till  the  next  day,  then  turn  out  your  melon, 
and  lay  it  the  right  side  down  in  the  middle  of  your  ba- 
sin of  jelly ; then  fill  up  your  basin  with  jelly  that  is 
beginning  to  set,  let  it  stand  all  night,  and  turn  it  out 
the  same  way  as  the  fruit  in  jelly  : make  a garland  of 
flowers,  and  put  it  in  your  jelly. — It  is  a pretty  dish  for 
middle  at  supper,  or  corner  for  a second  course  at  dinner. 

Gilded  Fish  in  Jelly. 

Make  a little  clear  blanc-mange,  as  directed  in  the 
receipt,  then  fill  two  large  fish-moulds  with  it,  and  when 
it  is  cold  turn  it  out,  and  gild  them  with  gold  leaf,  or 
strew  them  over  with  gold  and  silver  bran  mixed,  then 
lay  them  on  a gold  dish,  and  fill  it  with  clear  thin  calf's 
foot  jelly,  it  must  be  so  thin  as  they  will  swim  in  it ; if 
you  hav^  no  jelly,  Lisbon  wine,  or  any  kind  of  pale  made 
wines  will  do. 

Hen  and  Chickens  in  Jelly. 

Make  some  flummery  with  a deal  of  sweet  almonds  in 
it,  colour  a little  of  it  brown  with  chocolate,  and  put  it 
in  a mould  the  shape  of  a hen ; then  colour  some  more 
flummery  with  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg  beaten  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible, leave  part  of  your  flummery  white ; then  fill  the 
moulds  of  seven  chickens,  three  with  white  flummery 
and  three  with  yellow,  and  one  the  colour  of  the  hen ; 
when  they  are  cold  turn  them  into  a deep  dish ; put 
under  and  round  them  lemon-peel,  boiled  tender  and  cut 
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like  straw,  then  put  a little  clear  calf’s  foot  jelly  under 
them,  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  and  let  it  stand  till 
it  is  stiff,  then  fill  up  your  dish  with  more  jelly. — They 
ai-e  a pretty  decoration  for  a grand  table. 

Transparent  Pudding. 

Make  your  calf’s  foot  jelly  very  stiff,  and  when  it  is 
quite  fine  put  a gill  into  a china  basin,  let  it  stand  till 
it  is  quite  set ; blanch  a few  Jordan  almonds,  cut  them 
and  a few  jar  raisins  length-ways,  cut  a little  citron  and 
candied  lemon  in  little  thin  slices,  stick  them  all  over  the 
jelly,  and  throw  in  a few  currants,  then  pour  more  jelly 
on  till  it  is  an  inch  higher  ; when  your  jelly  is  set,  stick 
in  your  almonds,  raisins,  citron,  ana  candied  lemon,  with 
a few  currants  strewed  in,  then  more  jelly  as  before, 
then  more  almonds,  raisins,  citron,  and  lemon  in  layers, 
till  your  basin  is  full ; let  it  stand  all  night,  and  turn  it 
out  the  same  way  as  the  fish-pond. 

Desert  Island. 

Take  a lump  of  paste,  and  form  it  into  a rock  three 
inches  broad  at  the  top,  colour  it,  and  set  it  in  the  middle 
of  a deep  china  dish,  and  set  a cast  figure  on  it,  with  a 
crown  on  its  head,  and  a knot  of  rock  candy  at  the  feet ; 
then  make  a roll  of  paste  an  inch  thick,  and  stick  it  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  dish,  two  parts  round,  and  cut  eight 
pieces  of  eringo  roots  about  three  inches  long,  and  fix 
them  upright  to  the  roll  of  paste  on  the  edge  ; make  gra- 
vel walks  of  shot  comfits,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
the  dish,  and  set  small  figures  in  them,  roll  out  some 
paste,  and  cut  it  open  like  Chinese  rails  ; bake  it  and  fix 
it  on  either  side  of  one  of  the  gravel  walks  with  gum, 
have  ready  a web  of  spun  sugar,  and  set  it  on  the  pillars 
of  eringo  root,  and  cut  part  of  the  web  off*  to  form  an 
entrance  where  the  Chinese  rails  are.  It  is  a pretty 
middle  dish  for  a second  course  at  a grand  table,  or  a 
wedding  supper,  only  set  two  crowned  figures  on  the 
mount  instead  of  one. 

Floating  Island. 

Grate  the  yellow  rind  of  a large  lemon  into  a pint 
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of  cream,  put  in  a large  glass  of  Madeira  wine,  make  it 
pretty  sweet  with  loaf  sugar,  mill  it  with  a chocolate  mill 
to  a strong  froth,  take  it  off  as  it  rises  : then  lay  it  upon 
a sieve  to  drain  all  night,  then  take  a deep  glass  dish,  and 
lay  in  your  froth,  with  a Naples’  biscuit  in  the  middle 
of  it,  then  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a strong  froth,  and 
roll  a sprig  of  myrtle  in  it  to  imitate  snow,  stick  it  in  the 
Naples’  biscuit,  then  lay  over  your  froth  currant  jelly,  cut 
in  very  thin  slices,  pour  over  it  very  fine  strong  calf’s 
foot  jelly,  when  it  grows  thick  lay  it  all  over,  till  it  looks 
like  a glass,  and  your  dish  is  full  to  the  brim  ; let  it  stand 
till  it  is  quite  cold  and  stiff,  then  lay  on  rock  candied 
sweetmeats  upon  the  top  of  your  jelly,  and  sheep  and 
swans  to  peck  at  the  myrtle ; stick  green  sprigs  in  two 
or  three  places  on  the  top  of  your  jelly,  amongst  your 
shapes  : it  looks  very  pretty  in  the  middle  of  a table  for 
supper. — You  must  not  put  the  shapes  on  the  jelly  till 
you  are  going  to  send  it  to  the  table. 

Another  may. 

Take  calf’s  foot  jelly  that  is  set,  break  it  a little,  but 
not  too  much,  for  it  will  make  it  frothy,  and  prevent  it 
from  looking  clear ; have  ready  a middle  sized  turnip, 
and  rub  it  over  with  gum  water,  or  the  white  of  an  egg, 
then  strew  it  thick  over  with  green  shot  comfits,  and  stick 
on  the  top  of  it  a sprig  of  myrtle,  or  any  other  pretty 
green  sprig,  then  put  your  broken  jelly  round  it,  set 
sheep  or  swans  upon  your  jelly,  with  either  a green  leaf 
or  a knot  of  apple  paste  under  them,  to  keep  the  jelly 
from  dissolving ; there  are  sheep  and  swans  made  for 
that  purpose ; you  may  put  in  snakes,  or  any  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  same  sort. 

Rocky  Island. 

Make  a little  stiff  flummery,  and  put  it  into  five  fish 
moulds,  wet  them  before  you  put  it  in  ; when  it  is  stiff, 
turn  it  out,  and  gild  them  with  gold  leaf,  then  take  a 
deep  china  dish,  fill  it  nearly  full  of  clear  calf’s  foot  jelly, 
and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  set,  then  lay  on  your  fishes,  and 
a few  slices  of  red  currant  jelly  cut  very  thin  round  them, 
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then  rasp  a small  French  roll,  and  rub  it  over  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  strew  all  over  it  silver  bran  and 
glitter  mixed  together ; stick  a sprig  of  myrtle  in  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  middle  of  your  dish,  beat  the  white  of  an 
egg  to  a very  high  froth,  then  hang  it  on  your  sprig  of 
myrtle  like  snow,  and  fill  your  dish  to  the  brim  with 
clear  jelly ; when  you  send  it  to  table,  put  ducks  and 
lambs  upon  your  jelly,  with  either  green  leaves  or  moss 
under  them,  with  their  heads  towards  the  myrtle. 

Moonshine. 

Take  the  shapes  of  a half  moon,  and  five  or  seven 
stars,  wet  them,  and  fill  them  with  flummery,  let  them 
stand  till  they  are  cold,  then  put  them  into  a deep  china 
dish,  and  pour  lemon-cream  round  them,  made  thus : 
take  a pint  of  spring  water,  put  to  it  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  and  the  yellow  rind  of  one  lemon,  the  whites  of 
five  eggs  well  beaten,  and  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  then 
set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  one  way  till  it  looks  white 
and  thick,  if  you  let  it  boil  it  will  curdle,  then  strain  it 
through  a hair-sieve,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  beat 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  mix  them  with  your  whites,  set 
them  over  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  is  almost, 
ready  to  boil,  then  pour  it  into  a basin  ; when  it  is  cold, 
pour  it  among  your  moon  and  stars ; garnish  with  flow- 
ers.— It  is  a proper  dish  for  a second  course,  either  for 
dinner  or  supper. 

Moon  and  Stars  in  Jelly. 

Take  a deep  china  dish,  turn  the  mould  of  a half  moon 
and  seven  stars,  with  the  bottom  side  upwards  in  the  dish, 
lay  a weight  upon  every  mould  to  keep  them  down,  then 
make  some  flummery,  and  fill  your  dish  with  it,  when  it 
is  cold  and  stiff,  take  your  moulds  carefully  out,  and  fill 
the  vacancy  with  clear  calf’s  foot  jelly  ; you  may  colour 
your  flummery  with  cochineal  and  chocolate  to  make  it 
look  like  the  sky,  and  your  moon  and  stars  will  look  more 
clear : garnish  with  rock-candy  sweetmeats. — It  is  a 
pretty  corner  dish,  or  a proper  decoration  for  a grand 
table. 
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Fggs  and  Bacon  in  Flummery. 

Take  a pint  of  stiff  flummery,  and  make  part  of  it  a 
pretty  pink  colour  with  the  colouring  for  the  flummery, 
dip  a potting  pot  in  cold  water,  and  pour  in  red  flummery 
the  thickness  of  a crown-piece,  then  the  same  of  white 
flummery,  and  another  of  red,  and  twice  the  thickness 
of  white  flummery  at  the  top;  one  layer  must  be  stiff' 
and  cold  before  you  pour  on  another,  then  take  five  tea- 
cups, and  put  a large  spoonful  of  white  flummery  into 
each  tea-cup,  and  let  them  stand  all  night,  then  turn 
your  flummery  out  of  your  potting  pots  on  the  back  of  a 
plate,  with  cold  water ; cut  your  flummery  into  thin 
slices,  and  lay  it  on  a china  dish,  then  turn  your  flum- 
mery out  of  the  cups  on  the  dish,  and  take  a bit  out  of 
the  top  of  every  one,  and  lay  in  half  a preserved  apricot : 
it  will  confine  the  sirup  from  discolouring  the  flummery, 
and  make  it  like  the  yolk  of  a poached  egg : garnish  with 
flowers. — It  is  a pretty  corner  dish  for  dinner,  of  side  for 
supper. 

Solomon’s  Temple  in  Flummery. 

Take  a quart  of  stiff  flummery,  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  make  one  part  a pretty  thick  colour,  with  a little 
cochineal  bruised  fine  and  steeped  in  French  brandy, 
scrape  one  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  dissolve  it  in  a 
little  strong  coffee,  and  mix  it  with  another  part  of  your 
flummery  to  make  it  a light  stone  colour,  the  last  part 
must  be  white,  then  wet  your  temple  mould,  and  fix  it 
in  a pot  to  stand  even,  then  fill  it  up  with  chocolate  flum- 
mery ; let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  then  loosen  it  round 
with  a pin,  and  shake  it  loose  very  gently,  but  do  not  dip 
your  mould  in  warm  water,  it  will  take  off  the  gloss  and 
spoil  the  colour ; when  you  turn  it  out,  stick  a small  sprig 
or  flower  stalk  down  from  the  top  of  every  point,  it  will 
strengthen  them,  and  make  them  look  pretty  : lay  round 
it  rock-candy  sweetmeats. — It  is  proper  for  a corner  dish 
for  a large  table. 

Oatmeal  Flummery. 

Take  a pint  of  bruised  groats,  and  put  three  pints  of 
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fair  water  to  them  early  in  the  morning,  and  let  it  stand 
till  noon,  then  pour  all  the  water  oft’,  and  put  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water  as  before  upon  them,  stir  it  well,  and 
let  it  stand  till  four  o’clock,  then  run  it  through  a sieve 
or  cloth,  then  boil  it,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the  while, 
put  in  a spoonful  of  water  now  and  then  as  it  boils,  when 
it  begins  to  thicken,  drop  a little  on  a plate ; when  it 
leaves  the  plate  it  is  enough  : put  it  in  glasses  to  turn  out. 

Cribbage  Cards  in  Flummery. 

Fill  five  square  tins  the  size  of  a card  with  very  stiff 
flummery,  when  you  turn  them  out  have  ready  a little 
cochineal  dissolved  in  brandy,  and  strain  it  through  a 
muslin  rag,  then  take  a camel’s  hail'  pencil,  and  make 
hearts  and  diamonds  with  your  cochineal,  then  rub  a 
little  cochineal  with  a little  eating  oil  upon  a marble  slab 
till  it  is  very  fine  and  bright,  then  make  clubs  and 
spades  ; pour  a little  Lisbon  wine  into  the  dish,  and  send 
it  up. 

A Dish  of  Snow. 

Take  twelve  large  apples,  put  them  in  cold  water,  and 
set  them  over  a slow  fire,  and  when  they  are  soft  pour 
them  upon  a hair-sieve,  take  off  the  skin,  and  put  the 
pulp  into  a basin,  then  beat  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs 
into  a very  strong  froth,  beat  and  sift  half  a pound  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  strew  it  into  the  eggs,  beat  the 
pulp  of  your  apples  to  a strong  froth,  then  beat  them  all 
together  till  they  are  like  stiff  snow,  then  lay  it  upon  a 
china  dish,  and  heap  it  up  as  high  as  you  can,  and  set 
round  it  green  knots  of  paste  in  imitation  of  Chinese 
rails ; stick  a sprig  of  myrtle  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 

and  serve  it  up. It  is  a pretty  corner  dish  for  a large 

table. 

Black  Caps. 

Take  six  large  apples,  and  cut  a slice  off  the  blossom 
end,  put  them  in  a tin,  and  set  them  in  a quick  oven  till 
they  are  brown,  then  wet  them  with  rose  water,  and 
grate  a little  sugar  over  them,  and  set  them  in  the  oven 
again  till  they  look  bright  and  very  black,  then  take 
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them  out,  and  put  them  into  a deep  china  dish  or  plate, 
and  pour  round  them  thick  cream  custard,  or  white  wine 
and  sugar. 

Green  Caps. 

Take  codlings  just  before  they  are  ripe,  green  them 
as  you  would  for  preserving,  then  rub  them  over  with  a 
little  oiled  butter,  grate  double-refined  sugar  over  them, 
and  set  them  in  the  oven  till  they  look  bright  and  sparkle 
like  frost,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  a deep 
china  dish,  make  a very  fine  custard,  and  pour  it  round 
them  : stick  single  flowers  in  every  apple  and  serve  them 
up.  It  is  a pretty  corner  dish  for  either  dinner  or 
supper. 

To  Stem  Pears. 

Pare  the  largest  stewing  pears,  and  stick  a clove  in  the 
blossom  end,  then  put  them  in  a well-tinned  saucepan, 
with  a new  pewter  spoon  in  the  middle,  fill  it  with  hard 
water,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire  for  three  or  four  hours, 
till  your  pears  are  soft,  and  the  water  reduced  to  a small 
quantity,  then  put  in  as  much  loaf  sugar  as  will  make  it  a 
thick  sirup,  and  give  the  pears  a boil  in  it,  then  cut  some 
lemon-peel  like  straws  and  hang  them  about  your  pears, 
and  serve  them  up  with  the  sirup  in  a deep  dish. 

Lemon  Syllabubs. 

To  a pint  of  cream  put  a pint  of  double-refined  sugar, 
the  juice  of  seven  lemons,  grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
into  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  sack,  then 
put  them  into  a deep  pot,  and  whisk  them  for  half  an 
hour;  put  it  into  glasses  the  night  before  you  want  it : 
it  is  better  for  standing  two  or  three  days,  but  it  will  keep 
a week  if  required. 

Another  may. 

Put  a pint  of  cream  to  a pint  of  white  wine,  then  rub 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  upon  the  out  rind  of 
two  lemons,  till  you  have  got  out  all  the  essence,  then  put 
the  sugar  to  the  cream,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  both 
lemons,  let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  then  mill  them  with 
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a chocolate  mill,  to  raise  the  froth,  and  take  it  off  with  a 
spoon  as  it  rises,  or  it  will  make  it  heavy,  lay  it  upon  a 
hair-sieve  to  drain,  then  fill  your  glasses  with  the  remain- 
der, and  lay  on  the  froth  as  high  as  you  can,  let  them 
stand  all  night,  and  they  will  be  clear  at  the  bottom  : send 
them  to  the  table  upon  a salver,  with  jellies. 

Solid  Syllabubs. 

Take  a quart  of  rich  cream,  and  put  in  a pint  of  white 
wine,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  sugar  to  your  taste, 
whip  it  up  very  well,  and  take  off  the  froth  as  it  rises, 
put  it  upon  a hair-sieve,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day 
in  a cool  place,  fill  your  glasses  better  than  half  full  with 
the  thin,  then  put  on  the  froth,  and  heap  it  as  high  as  you 
can ; the  bottom  will  look  clear,  and  keep  several  days. 

Whip  Syllabubs. 

Take  a pint  of  thin  cream,  rub  a lump  of  loaf  sugar  on 
the  outside  of  a lemon,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  theil 
put  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a glass  of  Madeira  wine, 
or  French  brandy,  mill  it  to  a froth  with  a chocolate  mill, 
and  take  it  off  as  it  rises,  and  lay  it  upon  a hair-sieve,  then 
fill  one  half  of  your  posset  glasses  a little  more  than  half 
full  of  white  wine,  and  the  other  half  of  your  glasses  a 
little  more  than  half  full  of  red  wine,  then  lay  on  your 
froth  as  high  as  you  can,  but  observe  that  it  is  well  drain- 
ed on  your  sieve,  or  it  will  mix  with  your  wine  and  spoil 
your  syllabubs. 

Syllabub  unde r the  Core. 

Put  a bottle  of  strong  beer  and  a pint  of  cider  into  a 
punch  bowl,  grate  in  a small  nutmeg,  and  sweeten  it  to 
your  taste ; then  milk  as  much  milk  from  the  cow  as  will 
make  a strong  froth,  and  the  ale  look  clear,  let  it  stand  an 
hour,  and  strew  over  it  a few  currants,  well  washed, 
picked,  and  plumped  before  the  fire,  and  send  it  to  the 
table. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Observations  on  Preserving. 

When  you  make  any  kind  of  jelly,  take  care  you  do 
not  let  any  of  the  seeds  from  the  fruit  fall  into  your 
jelly,  nor  squeeze  it  too  near,  for  that  will  prevent  your 
jelly  from  being  so  clear ; pound  your  sugar,  and  let  it 
dissolve  in  the  sirup  before  you  set  it  on  the  fire,  it  makes 
the  scum  rise  well,  and  the  jelly  a better  colour : it  is  a 
great  fault  to  boil  any  kind  of  jellies  too  high,  it  makes 
them  of  a dark  colour ; you  must  never  keep  green  sweet- 
meats in  the  first  sirup  longer  than  the  receipt  directs, 
lest  you  spoil  their  colour  : you  must  take  the  same  care 
with  oranges  and  lemons ; as  to  cherries,  damsons,  and 
most  sorts  of  stone  fruit,  put  over  them  either  mutton-suet 
rendered,  of  a board  to  keep  them  down,  or  they  will 
rise  out  of  the  sirup  and  spoil  the  whole  jar,  by  giving 
them  a sour  bad  taste:  observe  to  keep  all  wet  sweetmeats 
in  a dry  cool  place,  for  a wet  damp  place  will  make  them 
mould,  and  a hot  place  will  dry  up  the  virtue,  and  make 
them  candy  ; the  best  direction  I can  give,  is  to  dip  wait- 
ing paper  in  brandy,  and  lay  it  close  to  your  sweetmeats, 
tie  them  well  down  with  white  paper,  and  two  folds  of 
thick  cap  paper  to  keep  out  the  air,  for  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  fault  than  bad  tying  down,  and  leaving  the  pots 
open. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Take  half  a pound  of  hartshorn  shavings  and  two 
quarts  of  spring  water,  let  it  boil  till  it  be  reduced  to  a 
quart,  pour  it  clear  off,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  then 
take  half  a pint  of  spring  water,  and  the  rind  of  three 
oranges  pared  very  thin,  and  the  juice  of  six;  let  them 
stand  all  night,  strain  them  through  a fine  hair-sieve, 
melt  the  jelly  and  pour  the  orange  liquor  to  it,  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste  with  double-refined  sugar ; put  to  it  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  half  a small 
nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon,  beat  the  whites  of  five 
eggs  to  a froth,  mix  it  well  with  your  jelly,  set  it  over  a 
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clear  fire,  boil  it  three  or  four  minutes,  run  it  through 
your  jelly-bag  several  times  till  it  is  clear,  and  when  you 
pour  it  into  your  bag  take  great  care  you  do  not  shake 
it. 

Hartshorn  Jelly  a second  may. 

Put  two  quarts  of  water  into  a clean  pan  with  half  a 
pound  of  hartshorn  shavings,  let  it  simmer  till  nearly  one 
half  is  reduced,  strain  it  off,  then  put  in  the  peel  of  four 
oranges  and  two  lemons  pared  very  thin,  boil  them  five 
minutes,  put  to  it  the  juice  of  the  before-mentioned 
lemons  and  oranges,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a froth,  mix 
them  carefully  with  your  jelly,  that  you  do  not  poach 
the  eggs,  just  let  it  boil  up,  and  run  it  through  a jelly- 
bag  till  it  is  clear. 

Red  Currant  Jelly. 

Gather  your  currants  when  they  are  dry  and  full  ripe, 
strip  them  off  the  stalks,  put  them  into  a large  stew-pot, 
tie  a paper  over  them,  and  let  them  stand  an  hour  in  a 
cool  oven,  strain  them  through  a cloth,  and  to  every 
quart  of  juice  add  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar, 
broken  in  small  lumps,  stir  it  gently  over  a clear  fire  till 
your  sugar  is  melted,  skim  it  well,  let  it  boil  pretty  quick 
twenty  minutes,  pour  it  hot  into  your  pots  ; if  you  let  it 
stand  it  will  break  the  jelly,  it  will  not  set  so  well  when  it 
is  hot : put  brandy  papers  over  them  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place  for  use. 

N.  B.  You  may  make  jelly  of  half  red  and  half  white 
currants  the  same  way. 

Black  Currant  Jelly. 

Get  your  currants  when  they  are  ripe  and  dry,  pick 
them  off  the  stalks,  and  put  them  in  a large  stew-pot ; to 
every  ten  quarts  of  currants  put  a quart  of  water,  tie  a 
paper  over  them,  and  set  them  in  a cool  oven  for  two 
hours,  then  squeeze  them  through  a very  thin  cloth ; 
to  every  quart  of  juice  add  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf 
sugar  broken  in  small  pieces,  stir  it  gently  till  the  sugar 
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is  melted ; when  it  boils  skim  it  well,  let  it  boil  pretty 
thick  for  half  an  hour  over  a clear  fire,  then  pour  it  into 
pots ; put  brandy  papers  over  them,  and  keep  them  for 
use. 

Apricot  Jam. 

Pare  the  ripest  apricots  you  can  get,  cut  them  thin, 
infuse  them  in  an  earthen  pan  till  they  are  tender  and 
dry ; then  to  every  pound  and  a half  of  apricots  put  a 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  three  spoonfuls  of 
water ; boil  your  sugar  to  a candy  height,  then  put  it 
upon  your  apricots,  stir  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they 
look  clear  and  thick,  but  do  not  let  them  boil,  only  sim- 
mer ; put  them  into  glasses  for  use. 

Red  Raspberry  Jam. 

Gather  your  raspberries  when  they  are  ripe  and  idry, 
pick  them  very  carefully  from  the  stalks  and  dead  ones, 
crush  them  in  a bowl  with  a silver  or  wooden  spoon,  pew- 
ter is  apt  to  turn  them  a pui'ple  colour : as  soon  as  you 
have  crushed  them,  strew  in  their  own  weight  of  loaf  su- 
gar, and  half  their  weight  of  currant  juice,  baked  and 
strained  as  for  jelly ; then  set  them  over  a clear  slow  fire, 
boil  them  half  an  hour,  skim  them  well,  and  keep  stirring 
them  at  the  time,  then  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses,  with 
brandy  papers  over  them,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

N.  B.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  your  berries,  strew  in 
your  sugar : do  not  let  them  stand  long  before  you  boil 
them  ; it  will  preserve  their  flavour. 

While  Raspberry  Jam. 

Get  your  raspberries  dry  and  full  ripe,  crush  them 
fine,  and  strew  in  their  own  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
half  their  weight  of  the  juice  of  white  currants,  boil  them 
half  an  hour  over  a clear  slow  fire,  skim  them  well,  and 
put  them  into  pots  or  glasses,  tie  them  down  with  brandy 
papers,  and  keep  them  dry  for  use. — N.  B.  Strew  in 
your  sugar  as  in  red  raspberry  jam. 

Red  Strawberry  Jam. 

Gather  the  scarlet  strawberries  very  ripe,  bruise  them 
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very  fine,  and  put  to  them  a little  juice  of  raspberries, 
beat  and  sift  their  weight  in  sugar,  strew  it  among  them, 
and  put  them  in  the  preserving-pan,  set  them  over  a clear 
slow  fire,  skim  them  and  boil  them  twenty  minutes,  then 
put  them  into  pots  or  glasses  for  use. 

Green  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Take  the  green  walnut  gooseberries  when  they  are  full 
grown,  but  not  ripe,  cut  them  in  two  and  pick  out  the 
seeds,  then  put  them  in  a pan  of  water,  green  them  as 
you  do  the  gooseberries  in  imitation  of  hops,  and  lay 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  then  beat  them  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  their  weight  in  sugar,  then  take  a quart  of 
gooseberries,  boil  them  to  mush  in  a quart  of  water,  then 
squeeze  them,  and  to  every  pint  of  liquor  put  a pound 
of  fine  loaf  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it,  then  put  in  your 
green  gooseberries,  boil  them  till  they  are  pretty  thick, 
clear,  and  a pretty  green,  then  put  them  in  glasses  for 
use. 

Black  Currant  Jam. 

Get  your  black  currants  when  they  are  full  ripe,  pick 
them  clear  from  the  stalks,  and  bruise  them  in  a bowl 
with  a wooden  mallet,  to  every  two  pounds  of  currants 
put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar  beaten  fine,  put  them 
into  a preserving-pan,  boil  them  full  half  an  hour,  skim 
it  and  stir  it  all  the  time,  then  put  it  in  pots  and  keep  it 
for  use. 

Preserve  Red  Currants  in  bunches. 

Stone  your  currants,  and  tie  six  or  seven  bunches  to- 
gether with  a thread  to  a piece  of  split  deal  about  the 
length  of  your  finger,  weigh  the  currants,  and  put  their 
weight  of  double-refined  sugar  in  your  preserving-pan, 
with  a little  water,  and  boil  it  till  the  sugar  flies,  then  put 
the  currants  in,  and  just  give  them  a boil  up,  and  cover 
them  till  next  day,  then  take  them  out,  and  either  dry 
them  or  put  them  in  glasses,  with  the  sirup  boiled  up 
with  a little  of  the  juice  of  red  currants;  put  brandy 
papers  over  them,  and  tie  them  close  down  with  other 
papers,  and  set  them  in  a dry  place. 
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Preserve  White  Currants  in  hunches. 

Stone  your  currants  and  tie  them  in  bunches,  as  be- 
fore, and  put  them  in  a preserving-pan,  with  their  weight 
of  double-refined  sugar,  beaten  and  sifted  fine,  let  them 
stand  all  night,  then  take  some  pippins,  pare,  core,  and 
boil  them,  but  do  not  stir  the  apples,  only  press  them 
down  with  the  back  of  your  spoon ; when  the  water  is 
strong  of  the  apples,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  a lemon,  strain 
it  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  runs  quite  clear;  to  every 
pint  of  your  liquor  put  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar, 
boil  it  up  to  a strong  jelly,  put  to  it  your  currants,  and 
boil  them  till  they  look  clear,  cover  them  in  the  preserv- 
ing-pan with  paper  till  they  are  almost  cold,  then  put  a 
bunch  of  currants  in  your  glasses,  and  fill  it  up  with  jelly; 
when  they  are  cold  dip  paper  in  brandy  and  lay  it  over 
them,  tie  another  on,  and  set  them  in  a dry  place. 

Preserve  Currants  for  Tarts. 

Get  your  currants  when  they  are  dry,  and  pick  them  ; 
to  every  pound  and  a quarter  of  currants  put  a pound  of 
sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  with  as  much  juice  of  cur- 
rants as  will  dissolve  it ; when  it  boils,  skim  it  and  put  in 
your  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  clear ; put  them 
into  a jar,  lay  brandy  paper  over,  tie  them  down,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

Preserve  Cucumbers. 

Take  small  cucumbers,  and  large  ones  that  will  cut 
into  quarters,  the  greenest  and  most  free  from  seeds  you 
can  get,  put  them  in  a strong  salt  and  water,  in  a strait- 
mouthed jar,  with  a cabbage  leaf  to  keep  them  dowm,  tie 
a paper  over  them,  set  them  in  a warm  place  till  they  are 
yellow,  wash  them  out  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in  fresh 
water,  with  a little  salt  in,  and  a fresh  cabbage  leaf  over 
them  ; cover  the  pan  very  close,  but  take  care  they  do  not 
boil ; if  they  are  not  a fine  green,  change  your  water  (it 
will  help  them)  and  make  them  hot,  and  cover  them  as 
before ; when  they  are  a good  green  take  them  off  the 
fire,  let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold,  then  cut  the  large 
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ones  in  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds  and  soft  part,  then 
put  them  in  cold  water,  and  let  them  stand  two  days, 
but  change  the  water  twice  each  day  to  take  out  the  salt, 
take  a pound  of  single-refined  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of 
water,  set  it  over  the  fire ; when  you  have  skimmed  it 
clear,  put  in  the  rind  of  a lemon,  one  ounce  of  ginger 
with  the  outside  scraped  off’;  when  your  sirup  is  pretty 
thick  take  it  off,  and  when  it  is  cold  wipe  the  cucumbers 
dry,  and  put  them  in,  boil  the  sirup  once  in  two  or 
three  days  for  three  weeks,  and  strengthen  the  sirup,  if 
required,  for  the  greatest  danger  of  spoiling  them  is  at 
first. — The  sirup  is  to  be  quite  cold  when  you  put  it  to 
your  cucumbers. 

Preserve  Grapes  in  Brandy. 

Take  some  close  bunches  of  grapes,  but  not  too  ripe, 
either  red  or  white,  put  them  into  a jar,  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  sugar-candy,  and  fill  the  jar  with  common 
brandy,  tie  it  close  with  a bladder,  and  set  them  in  a dry 
place.  Morel lo  cherries  are  done  the  same  way. 

Preserve  Kentish  or  Golden  Pippins. 

Boil  the  rind  of  an  orange  very  tender,  then  lay  it  in 
water  for  two  or  three  days,  take  a quart  of  golden  pip- 
pins, pare,  core,  quarter,  and  boil  them  to  a strong  jelly, 
and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag,  then  take  twelve  pippins, 
pare  them  and  scrape  out  the  cores ; put  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  into  a stew-pan,  with  nearly  a pint  of  water, 
when  it  boils  skim  it,  and  put  in  your  pippins,  with  the 
orange  rind  in  thin  slices,  let  them  boil  fast  till  the  sugar 
is  very  thick  and  will  almost  candy,  then  put  in  a pint  of 
the  pippin  jelly,  boil  them  fast  till  the  jelly  is  clear,  then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  give  it  one  boil,  and  put 
them  into  pots  or  glasses,  with  the  orange-peel. 

Preserve  Green  Codlings  that  will  keep  all  the  Year. 

Take  codlings  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  with  the 
stalks  and  a leaf  or  two  on,  put  a handful  of  vine  leaves 
into  a brass  pan  of  spring  water,  then  a layer  of  cod- 
lings, then  vine  leaves,  do  so  till  the  pan  is  full,  cover  it 
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close,  that  no  steam  can  get  out,  set  it  on  a slow  fire ; 
when  they  are  soft  take  off  the  skins  with  a penknife, 
then  put  them  in  the  same  water  with  the  vine  leaves ; it 
must  be  quite  cold  or  it  will  be  apt  to  crack  them,  put  a 
little  roche-alum,  and  set  them  over  a very  slow  fire  till 
they  are  green  (which  will  be  in  three  or  four  hours) 
then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain. — 
Make  a good  sirup,  and  give  them  a gentle  boil  once  a 
day  for  three  days,  then  put  them  in  small  jars,  with 
brandy  papers  over  them,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Preserve  Green  Apricots. 

Gather  your  apricots  before  the  stones  are  hard,  put 
them  into  a pan  of  hard  water,  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves, 
set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  quite  yellow,  then 
take  them  out  and  rub  them  with  a flannel  and  salt  to 
take  off  the  lint,  put  them  into  the  pan  to  the  same  water 
and  leaves,  cover  them  close,  set  them  at  a great  distance 
from  the  fire  till  they  are  a fine  light  green,  then  take 
them  carefully  up,  pick  out  all  the  bad  coloured  and 
broken  ones,  boil  the  best  gently  two  or  three  times  in  a 
thin  sirup,  let  them  be  quite  cold  every  time  ; when  they 
look  plump  and  clear,  make  a sirup  of  double-refined 
sugar,  but  not  too  thick,  give  your  apricots  a gentle  boil 
in  it,  then  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses,  dip  paper  in 
brandy,  lay  it  over  them,  and  keep  them  for  use : then 
take  all  the  broken  and  bad  coloured  ones,  and  boil  them 
in  the  first  sirup  for  tarts. 

Preserve  Gooseberries  green. 

Take  green  walnut  gooseberries  when  they  are  full 
grown,  and  take  out  the  seeds,  put  them  in  cold  water, 
cover  them  close  with  vine  leaves,  and  set  them  over  a 
slow  fire  ; when  they  are  hot  take  them  off,  and  let  them 
stand,  and  when  they  are  cold  set  them  on  again  till 
they  are  pretty  green,  then  put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain, 
and  have  ready  a sirup  made  of  a pound  of  double-refin- 
ed sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  spring  water ; the  sirup  is  to 
be  cold  when  the  gooseberries  are  put  in,  and  boil  them 
till  they  are  clear,  then  set  them  by  a day  or  two,  then 
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give  them  two  or  three  scalds,  and  put  them  into  pots  or 
glasses  for  use. 

Preserve  Green  Gooseberries  in  imitation  of  Hops. 

Take  the  largest  green  walnut  gooseberries  you  can 
get,  cut  them  at  the  stalk  end  in  four  quarters,  leave 
them  whole  at  the  blossom  end,  then  take  out  all  the 
seeds,  and  put  five  or  six,  one  in  another,  take  a needle- 
ful of  strong  thread,  with  a large  knot  at  the  end,  run 
the  needle  through  the  bunch  of  gooseberries,  and  tie  a 
knot  to  fasten  them  together  (they  resemble  hops)  and 
put  cold  spring  water  into  your  pan,  a large  handful  of 
vine  leaves  in  the  bottom,  and  three  or  four  layers  of 
gooseberries,  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves  between  every 
layer,  and  over  the  top  of  your  pan  ; cover  it  so  that  no 
steam  can  get  out,  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire,  when 
they  are  scalding  hot  take  them  off’,  and  let  them  stand 
till  they  are  cold,  then  set  them  on  again,  till  they  are  a 
good  green,  then  take  them  off  and  let  them  stand  till 
they  are  quite  cold,  then  put  them  in  a sieve  to  drain, 
make  a thin  sirup,  to  every  pint  of  water  put  in  a pound 
of  common  loaf  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  well ; when  it  is 
about  half  cold  put  in  your  gooseberries,  and  let  them 
stand  till  the  next  day,  then  give  them  one  boil  a day 
for  three  days,  then  make  a sirup ; to  every  pint  of  water 
put  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  a slice  of  ginger  and  a little 
lemon-peel  cut  lengthways  exceedingly  fine,  boil  and  skim 
it  well,  give  your  gooseberries  a boil  in  it ; when  they  are 
cold  put  them  in  glasses  or  pots,  lay  papers  dipped  in 
brandy  over  them,  tie  them  up  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Preserve  Sprigs  green. 

Gather  the  sprigs  of  mustard  when  it  is  going  to  seed, 
put  them  in  a pan  of  spring  water,  with  a great  many 
vine  leaves  under  and  over  them,  put  to  them  one  ounce 
of  roche-alum,  set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  when  it  is  hot 
take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  cold,  then  cover 
it  very  close,  and  hang  it  a great  height  over  a slow 
fire ; when  they  are  green  take  out  the  sprigs,  and  lay 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  then  make  a good  sirup,  boil 
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your  sprigs  in  it  once  a day  for  three  days,  put  them  in 
and  keep  them  for  use. — They  are  very  pretty  to  stick  in 
the  middle  of  a preserved  orange,  or  garnish  a set  of 
salvers. — You  may  preserve  young  peas  when  they  are 
just  come  into  pod  the  same  way. 

Preserve  Green  Gage  Plums. 

Take  the  finest  plums  you  can  get  just  before  they  are 
ripe,  put  them  in  a pan,  with  a layer  of  vine  leaves  at  the 
bottom  of  your  pan,  then  a layer  of  plums,  do  so  till  your 
pan  is  almost  full,  then  fill  it  with  water,  set  them  on  a 
slow  fire ; when  they  are  hot,  and  their  skins  begin  to 
rise,  take  them  off,  and  take  the  skins  carefully  off,  put 
them  on  a sieve  as  you  do  them,  then  lay  them  in  the  same 
water,  with  a layer  of  leaves  betwixt,  as  you  did  at  the 
first,  cover  them  very  close,  so  that  no  steam  can  get  out, 
and  hang  them  a great  distance  from  the  fire  till  they  are 
green,  which  will  be  five  or  six  hours  at  least,  then  take 
them  carefully  up,  lay  them  on  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  make 
a good  sirup,  give  them  a gentle  boil  in  it  twice  a day, 
for  two  days,  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  a fine  clear 
sirup  ; put  paper  dipped  in  brandy  over  them,  and  keep 
them  for  use. 

Preserve  Walnuts  black. 

Take  the  small  kind  of  walnuts,  put  them  in  salt  and 
water,  change  the  water  every  day  for  nine  days,  then 
put  them  in  a sieve,  let  them  stand  in  the  air  until  they 
begin  to  turn  black,  then  put  them  into  a jug,  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  them,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  next 
day,  then  put  them  in  a sieve  to  drain,  stick  a clove  into 
each  end  of  your  walnut,  put  them  into  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  let  them  boil  five  minutes,  then  take  them  up ; 
make  a thin  sirup,  scald  them  in  it  three  or  four  times  a 
day  till  your  walnuts  are  black  and  bright,  then  make  a 
thick  sirup  with  a few  cloves  and  a little  ginger  cut  in 
slices,  skim  it  well,  put  in  your  walnuts,  boil  them  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  then  put  them  in  your  jars  ; wet  your 
paper  with  brandy,  lay  it  over  them,  and  tie  them  down 
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with  bladders.  The  first  year  they  are  a little  bitter,  but 
the  second  year  they  will  be  very  good. 

Preserve  Walnuts  green. 

Take  large  French  walnuts  when  they  are  a little  larger 
than  a good  nutmeg,  wrap  every  walnut  in  vine  leaves, 
tie  it  round  with  a string,  then  put  them  into  a large  quan- 
tity of  salt  and  water,  let  them  lie  in  it  for  three  days, 
then  put  them  in  fresh  salt  and  water,  and  let  them  lie 
in  that  for  three  days  longer,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay 
a large  quantity  of  vine  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  your  pan, 
then  a layer  of  walnuts,  then  vine  leaves,  do  so  till  the 
pan  is  full,  but  take  great  care  the  walnuts  do  not  touch 
one  another  ; fill  your  pan  with  hard  Avater,  put  in  a lit- 
tle bit  of  roehe-alum,  set  it  over  the  fire  till  the  Avater  is 
very  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  take  it  off,  let  them  stand 
in  the  Avater  till  it  is  quite  cold,  then  set  them  over  the 
fire  again  : Avhen  they  are  green  take  the  pan  off  the  fire, 
and  Avhen  the  Avater  is  quite  cold  take  out  the  Avalnuts, 
lay  them  on  a sieve  a good  distance  from  each  other,  have 
ready  a thin  sirup  boiled  and  skimmed  ; Avhen  it  is  pretty 
cool  put  in  your  Avalnuts,  let  them  stand  all  night ; the 
next  day  give  them  several  scalds,  but  do  not  let  them 
boil,  keep  your  preserving-pan  close  covered,  and  when 
you  see  that  they  look  bright,  and  a pretty  colour,  have 
ready  made  a rich  sirup  of  fine  loaf  sugar  Avith  a few 
slices  of  ginger,  and  tAvo  or  three  blades  of  mace,  scald 
your  Avalnuts  in  it,  put  them  in  small  jars,  with  paper 
dipped  in  brandy  over  them,  tie  them  doAvn  Avith  blad- 
ders, and  keep  them  for  use. 

Preserve  Walnuts  white. 

Take  the  largest  French  Avalnuts  full  groAvn,  but  not 
shelled,  pare  them  till  you  see  the  Avhite  appear,  put  them 
in  salt  and  Avater  as  you  do  them,  have  ready  boiling  a 
large  saucepan  full  of  soft  Avater,  boil  them  in  it  five  mi- 
nutes, take  them  up,  and  lay  them  betAvixt  tAvo  cloths 
till  you  have  made  a thin  sirup,  boil  them  gently  in  it 
four  or  five  minutes,  then  put  them  in  a jar,  stop  them 
up  close,  that  no  steam  can  get  out,  if  it  does  it  will  spoil 
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the  colour  ; the  next  day  boil  them  again  ; when  they  arc 
cold  make  a fresh  thick  sirup,  with  two  or  three  slices  of 
ginger  and  a blade  of  mace,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then 
give  your  walnuts  a boil  in  it,  and  put  them  in  glass  jars, 
with  papers  dipped  in  brandy  laid  over  them,  and  tie 
bladders  over  them  to  keep  out  the  air. 

Preserve  Green  Pine  Apples. 

Get  your  pine  apples  before  they  are  ripe,  and  lay  them 
in  strong  salt  and  water  five  days,  then  put  a large  hand- 
ful of  vine  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  a large  saucepan,  and 
put  in  your  pine  apples,  fill  your  pan  with  vine  leaves, 
then  pour  on  the  salt  and  water  it  was  laid  in,  cover  it 
very  close,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
a fine  light  green,  have  ready  a thin  sirup,  made  of  a 
quart  of  water  and  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar ; 
when  it  is  almost  cold  put  it  into  a deep  jar,  and  put  in 
the  pine  apple  with  the  top  on,  let  it  stand  a week,  and 
take  care  that  it  is  well  covered  with  the  sirup,  then  boil 
your  sirup  again,  and  pour  it  carefully  into  your  jar,  lest 
you  break  the  top  of  your  pine  apple,  and  let  it  stand 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  give  the  sirup  two  or  three  boils 
to  keep  it  from  moulding,  let  your  sirup  stand  till  it  is 
nearly  cold  before  you  pour  it  on  ; when  your  pine  apples 
look  quite  full  and  green,  take  them  out  of  the  sirup, 
and  make  a thick  sirup  of  three  pounds  of  double-refin- 
ed sugar  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  boil  and 
skim  it  well,  put  a few  slices  of  white  ginger  in  it,  when 
it  is  nearly  cold  pour  it  upon  your  pine  apples,  tie  it  down 
with  a bladder,  and  the  pine  apples  will  keep  many  years 
and  not  shrink  ; but  if  you  put  them  into  thick  sirup  at 
the  first  they  will  shrink,  for  the  strength  of  the  sirup 
draws  out  the  juice,  and  spoils  them. — N.  B.  It  is  a great 
fault  to  put  any  kind  of  fruit  that  is  preserved  whole  into 
thick  sirup  at  first. 

Preserve  Red  Gooseberries. 

To  every  quart  of  rough  red  gooseberries  put  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  put  your  sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  boil  and  skim  it  well, 
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then  put  in  your  gooseberries,  let  them  boil  a little,  and 
set  them  by  till  the  next  day,  then  boil  them  till  they 
look  clear,  and  the  sirup  thick,  then  put  them  into  pots 
or  glasses,  cover  them  with  brandy  papers,  and  keep  them 
for  use. 

Preserve  Strawberries  whole. 

Get  the  finest  scarlet  strawberries  with  their  stalks  on, 
before  they  are  too  ripe,  then  lay  them  separately  on  a 
china  dish,  beat  and  sift  twice  their  weight  of  double  re- 
fined sugar,  and  strew  it  over  them,  then  take  a few  ripe 
scarlet  strawberries,  crush  them,  and  put  them  into  ajar, 
with  their  weight  of  double-refined  sugar  beaten  small, 
cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stand  in  a kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  till  they  are  soft,  and  the  sirup  is  come  out  of 
them,  then  strain  them  through  a muslin  rag  into  a toss- 
ing-pan, boil  and  skim  it  well,  when  it  is  cold  put  in  your 
whole  strawberries,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  till  they 
are  milk  warm,  then  take  them  off,  and  let  them  stand 
till  they  are  quite  cold,  then  set  them  on  again  and  make 
them  a little  hotter,  do  so  several  times  till  they  look 
clear,  but  do  not  let  them  boil,  it  will  fetch  the  stalks 
off ; when  the  strawberries  are  cold,  put  them  into  jelly- 
glasses,  with  the  stalksdownwards,  and  fill  up  yourglasses 
with  the  sirup ; tie  them  down  with  brandy  papers  over 
them. — They  are  very  pretty  among  jellies  and  creams, 
and  proper  for  setting  out  a dessert  of  any  kind. 

Preserve  White  Raspberries  whole. 

Get  your  raspberries  when  they  are  turning  white, 
with  the  stalks  on,  about  an  inch  long,  lay  them  single 
on  a dish,  beat  and  sift  their  weight  of  double-refined 
sugar,  strew  it  over  them  ; to  every  quart  of  raspberries 
take  a quart  of  white  currant  juice,  put  to  it  its  weight 
of  double-refined  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then  put 
in  your  raspberries  and  give  them  a scald,  take  them  off 
and  let  them  stand  for  two  hours ; then  set  them  on 
again,  and  make  them  a little  hotter,  do  so  for  two 
or  three  times,  till  they  look  clear,  but  do  not  let  them 
boil,  it  will  make  the  stalks  come  off;  w'hen  they  are 
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pretty  cool  put  them  into  jelly-glasses  with  the  stalks 
down,  and  keep  them  for  use. — N.  B.  You  may  preserve 
red  raspberries  the  same  way,  only  take  red  currant  juice 
instead  of  white. 

Preserve  Morello  Cherries. 

Get  your  cherries  when  they  are  full  ripe,  take  out 
the  stalks  and  prick  them  with  a pin  ; to  every  two  pounds 
of  cherries  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar,  beat 
part  of  your  sugar  and  strew  it  over  them,  let  them  stand 
all  night,  dissolve  the  rest  of  your  sugar  in  half  a pint  of 
the  juice  of  currants,  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  put  in 
the  cherries  with  the  sugar,  and  give  them  a gentle  scald, 
let  them  stand  all  night  again,  and  give  them  another 
scald,  then  take  them  carefully  out,  and  boil  your  sirup 
till  it  is  thick,  then  pour  it  upon  your  cherries;  if  you 
find  it  too  thin  boil  it  again. 

Preserve  Barberries  in  bunches. 

Pick  out  all  the  largest  bunches,  then  pick  the  rest 
from  the  stalks,  put  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  make 
a sirup  for  your  bunches,  boil  them  till  they  are  soft, 
then  strain  them  through  a sieve,  to  every  pint  of  the 
juice  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar,  boil  and  skim 
it  well,  and  to  every  pint  of  sirup  put  half  a pound  of 
barberries  in  bunches,  boil  them  till  they  look  very  fine 
and  clear,  then  put  them  carefully  into  pots  and  glasses  ; 
tie  brandy  papers  over  them. 

Preserve  Barberries  for  Tarts. 

Pick  the  female  barberries  clean  from  the  stalks,  then 
take  their  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  put  them  in  a jar,  and 
set  them  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  the  sugar  is 
melted,  and  the  barberries  quite  soft,  the  next  day  put 
them  in  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  them  fifteen  minutes, 
then  put  them  in  jars,  and  set  them  in  a dry  cool  place. 

Preserve  Damsons. 

Take  the  small  long  damsons,  pick  off  the  stalks,  and 
prick  them  with  a pin,  then  put  them  into  a deep  pot, 
with  half  their  weight  of  loaf  sugar  pounded,  set  them 
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in  a moderate  oven  till  they  are  soft,  then  take  them  off’, 
and  give  the  sirup  a boil,  and  pour  it  upon  them,  do  so 
two  or  three  times,  then  take  them  carefully  out,  and  put 
them  into  the  jars  you  intend  to  keep  them  in,  and  pour 
over  them  rendered  mutton-suet;  tie  a bladder  over  them, 
and  keep  them  for  use  in  a very  cool  place. 

Preserve  Magnum  Bonum  Plums. 

Take  the  largest  yellow  plums,  put  them  in  a panful  of 
spring  water,  set  them  over  a slow  fire,  keep  putting  them 
down  with  a spoon  till  you  find  the  skin  will  come  off,  then 
take  them  up  and  peel  the  skin  off  with  a penknife,  put 
them  in  a fine  thin  sirup  and  give  them  a gentle  boil,  then 
take  them  off,  and  turn  them  pretty  often  in  the  sirup, 
or  the  outside  will  turn  brown  ; when  they  are  quite  cold, 
set  them  over  the  fire  again,  let  them  boil  five  or  six  mi- 
nutes, then  take  them  off,  and  turn  them  very  often  in  the 
sirup  till  they  are  nearly  cold,  then  take  them  out,  and 
lay  them  separately  on  a flat  china  dish,  strain  the  sirup 
through  a muslin  rag ; add  to  it  the  weight  of  the  plums 
of  fine  loaf  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  very  well,  then  put  in 
your  plums,  boil  them  till  they  look  clear,  then  put  them 
carefully  into  jars  or  glasses,  cover  them  well  with  the 
sirup,  or  they  will  lose  their  colour;  put  brandy  papers 
and  a bladder  over  them. 

Preserve  Wine  Sours. 

Take  the  finest  wine-sours  you  can  get,  pick  off  the 
stalks,  run  down  the  seam  with  a pin  only  skin  deep,  then 
take  half  their  weight  of  loaf  sugar  pounded,  and  lay  it 
betwixt  your  plums  in  layers  till  your  jar  is  full,  set  them 
in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  they  are  soft,  then  drain 
the  sirup  from  them  and  give  it  a boil,  and  pour  it  on 
them,  do  so  several  times,  till  you  see  the  skin  looks  hard 
and  the  plums  clear,  let  them  stand  a week,  then  take 
them  out  one  by  one,  and  put  them  into  jars,  give  your 
sirup  a boil,  if  you  have  not  sirup  enough,  boil  a little 
clarified  sugar  with  your  sirup,  and  fill  your  jars  with  it, 
and  put  brandy  papers  over,  and  tie  a bladder  over  them 
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to  keep  out  the  air,  or  they  will  lose  their  colour  and 
grow  a purple. — Do  fine  damsons  the  same  way. 

Preserve  Apricots. 

Pare  your  apricots,  and  thrust  out  the  stones  with  a 
skewer,  to  every  pound  of  apricots  put  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  strew  part  of  it  over  them,  and  let  them  stand  till 
the  next  day,  then  give  them  a gentle  boil  three  or  four 
different  times,  let  them  grow  cold  between  every  time, 
take  them  out  of  the  sirup  one  by  one,  the  last  time  that 
you  boil  them  skim  your  sirup  well,  boil  it  till  it  looks 
thick  and  clear,  then  pour  it  over  your  apricots,  and  put 
brandy  papers  over  them. — Blanch  the  kernels  and  put 
them  in. 

Preserve  Peaches. 

Get  the  largest  peaches  before  they  are  too  ripe,  rub 
off  the  lint  with  a cloth,  then  rub  them  down  the  seam 
with  a pin,  skin  deep,  cover  them  with  French  brandy, 
tie  a bladder  over  them,  and  let  them  stand  a week,  then 
take  them  out,  and  make  a strong  sirup  for  them,  boil 
and  skim  it  well,  put  in  your  peaches,  and  boil  them  till 
they  look  clear,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into 
pots  or  glasses,  mix  the  sirup  with  the  brandy,  when  it 
is  cold  pour  it  on  your  peaches ; tie  them  close  down 
with  a bladder  that  the  air  cannot  get  in,  or  the  peaches 
will  turn  black. 

Preserve  Quinces  whole. 

Pare  your  quinces  very  thin  and  round,  that  they  may 
look  like  a screw,  then  put  them  into  a well- tinned  sauce- 
pan, with  a new  pewter  spoon  in  the  middle  of  them, 
and  fill  your  saucepan  with  hard  water,  and  lay  the 
parings  over  your  quinces,  to  keep  them  down,  cover 
your  saucepan  so  close  that  the  steam  cannot  get  out, 
set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  soft,  and  a fine  pink 
colour,  let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold,  and  make  a good 
sirup  of  double-refined  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then 
put  in  your  quinces,  let  them  boil  ten  minutes,  take  them 
off,  and  let  them  stand  two  or  three  hours,  then  boil  them 
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till  the  sirup  looks  thick,  and  the  quinces  clear,  then  put 
them  into  deep  jars,  with  brandy  papers  and  leather  over 
them;4  keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  use. — N.  B.  You 
may  preserve  quinces  in  quarters  the  same  way. 

Preserve  Oranges  carved. 

Take  the  fairest  Seville  oranges  you  can  get,  cut  the 
rinds  with  a penknife  in  what  form  you  please,  draw 
out  the  part  of  your  peel  as  you  cut  them,  and  put  them 
into  salt  and  hard  water,  let  them  stand  for  three  days 
to  take  out  the  bitter,  then  boil  them  an  hour  in  a large 
saucepan  of  fresh  water,  with  salt  in  it,  but  do  not  cover 
them,  it  will  spoil  the  colour,  then  take  them  out  of  the 
salt  and  water,  and  boil  them  ten  minutes  in  a thin  sirup 
for  four  or  five  days  together,  then  put  them  into  a deep 
jar,  let  them  stand  two  months,  and  then  make  a thick 
sirup,  and  just  give  them  a boil  in  it,  let  them  stand  till 
the  next  day,  then  put  them  in  your  jar,  with  brandy 
papers  over ; tie  them  down  with  a bladder,  and  keep 
them  for  use. 

N.  B.  You  may  preserve  whole  oranges  without  carv- 
ing the  same  way,  only  do  not  let  them  boil  so  long,  and 
keep  them  in  a very  thin  sirup  at  first,  or  it  will  make 
them  shrink  and  wither. 

Always  observe  to  put  salt  in  the  water  for  either 
oranges  preserved,  or  any  kind  of  orange  chips. 

Preserve  Oranges  in  Jelly. 

Take  Seville  oranges,  and  cut  a hole  at  the  stalk  as 
large  as  a sixpence,  and  scoop  out  the  pulp  quite  clean, 
tie  them  separately  in  muslin,  and  lay  them  in  spring 
water  for  two  days,  change  the  water  twice  a day,  then 
boil  them  in  the  muslin  till  tender,  upon  a slow  fire,  as 
the  water  wastes  put  hot  water  into  the  pan,  and  keep 
them  covered,  weigh  the  oranges  before  you  scoop  them, 
and  to  every  pound  put  two  pounds  of  double-refined 
sugar,  and  one  pint  of  water,  boil  the  sugar  and  water 
with  the  juice  of  the  oranges,  to  a sirup,  skim  it  very 
well,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  put  in  the  oranges,  and 
boil  them  half  an  hour ; if  they  are  not  quite  clear,  boil 
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them  once  a day  for  two  or  three  days ; pare  and  core 
some  green  pippins,  and  boil  them  till  the  water  is  strong 
of  the  apple,  but  do  not  stir  the  apples,  only  put  them 
down  in  the  water  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  strain  the 
water  through  a jelly-bag  till  quite  clear,  then  to  every 
pint  of  water  put  one  pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon  strained  fine,  boil  it  up  to  a strong 
jelly,  drain  the  oranges  out  of  the  sirup,  put  them  into 
glass  jars,  or  pots  the  size  of  an  orange,  with  the  holes 
upwards,  and  pour  the  jelly  over  them  ; cover  them  with 
brandy  papers,  and  tie  them  close  down  with  bladders. 
— N.  B.  You  may  do  lemons  the  same  way. 

Preserve  Lemons. 

Carve  or  pare  your  lemons  very  thin,  and  make  a 
round  hole  on  the  top,  the  size  of  a shilling,  take  out  all 
the  pulp  and  skins,  rub  them  with  salt,  and  put  them  in 
spring  water  as  you  do  them,  to  prevent  them  from  turn- 
ing black,  let  them  lie  in  it  five  or  six  days,  then  boil 
them  in  fresh  salt  and  water  fifteen  minutes,  have  ready 
made  a thin  sirup  of  a quart  of  water,  and  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  boil  them  in  it  five  minutes,  once  a day,  for 
four  or  five  days,  then  put  them  in  a large  jar,  let  them 
stand  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  it  will  make  them  look 
clear  and  plump,  then  take  them  out  of  the  sirup,  or 
they  will  mould  ; make  a sirup  of  fine  sugar,  put  as 
much  water  to  it  as  will  dissolve  it,  boil  and  skim  it,  then 
put  in  your  lemons,  and  boil  them  gently  till  they  are 
clear,  then  put  them  into  jars  with  brandy  papers  over 
them  ; tie  them  close  down,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place 
for  use. 

Preserve  Oranges  with  Marmalade. 

Pare  your  oranges  as  thin  as  you  can,  then  cut  a hole 
in  the  stalk  end,  the  size  of  a sixpence,  take  out  all  the 
pulp,  then  put  your  oranges  in  salt  and  water,  boil  them 
a little  more  than  an  hour,  but  do  not  cover  them,  it 
will  turn  them  a bad  colour,  have  ready  made  a sirup 
of  a pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  with  a pint  of  water,  put 
in  your  oranges,  boil  them  till  they  look  clear,  then  pick 
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out  all  the  skins  and  pippins  out  of  your  pulp,  and  cut 
one  of  your  oranges  into  it,  as  thin  as  possible,  and  take 
its  weight  of  double-refined  sugar,  boil  it  in  a clean  tos- 
sing-pan over  a slow  clear  fire,  till  it  looks  quite  clear  and 
transparent,  when  it  is  cold  take  your  oranges  out,  and 
fill  them  with  your  marmalade,  put  on  your  top,  and  put 
them  in  your  sirup  again,  let  them  stand  for  two  months, 
then  make  a sirup  of  double-refined  sugar,  with  as  much 
water  as  will  dissolve  it,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then  give 
your  oranges  a boil  in  it : put  brandy  papers  over,  then 
tie  them  down  with  a bladder;  they  will  keep  for  seve- 
ral years. 

To  make  Orange  Marmalade. 

Take  the  clearest  Seville  oranges  you  can  get,  cut 
them  in  two,  take  out  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a basin, 
pick  all  the  seeds  and  skins  out  of  it,  boil  the  rinds  in 
hard  water  till  they  are  tender,  (change  the  water  two 
or  three  times  while  they  are  boiling)  then  pound  them 
in  a marble  mortar,  add  to  it  the  juice  and  pulp,  and  put 
them  in  a preserving-pan,  with  double  its  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  boil  it  a little  more  than  half 
an  hour,  then  put  it  into  pots,  with  brandy  papers  over 
them. 

Transparent  Marmalade. 

Take  very  pale  Seville  oranges,  cut  them  in  quarters, 
take  out  the  pulp,  and  put  it  into  a basin,  pick  the  skins 
and  seeds  out,  put  the  peels  in  a little  salt  and  water,  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  boil  them  in  a good  quantity 
of  spring  water  till  they  are  tender,  then  cut  them  in  very 
thin  slices,  and  put  them  to  the  pulp  ; to  every  pound  of 
marmalade  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined 
sugar  beaten  fine,  boil  them  together  gently  for  twenty 
minutes ; if  it  is  not  clear  and  transparent  boil  it  five 
or  six  minutes  longer,  keep  stirring  it  gently  all  the  time, 
and  take  care  you  do  not  break  the  slices ; when  it  is 
cold,  put  it  into  jelly  or  sweetmeat  glasses,  tie  them  down 
with  brandy  papers  over  them.  They  are  pretty  for  a 
dessert  of  any  kind. 
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Quince  Marmalade. 

Get  your  quinces  when  they  are  full  ripe,  pare  them 
and  cut  them  into  quarters,  then  take  out  the  core,  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan  that  is  well  tinned,  cover  them 
with  the  parings  ; fill  the  saucepan  nearly  full  of  spring 
water,  cover  it  close,  and  stew  them  over  a slow  fire 
till  they  are  soft,  and  of  a pink  colour,  then  pick  out  all 
your  quinces  from  the  parings,  beat  them  to  a pulp  in  a 
marble  mortar,  take  their  weight  of  fine  loaf  sugar ; put 
as  much  water  to  it  as  will  dissolve  it,  boil  and  skim  it 
well,  then  put  in  your  quinces,  and  boil  them  gently  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  keep  stirring  it  all  the  time,  or  it 
will  stick  to  the  pan  and  burn  ; when  it  is  cold  put  it  into 
flat  sweetmeat  pots,  and  tie  it  down  with  brandy  papers. 

Apricot  Marmalade. 

When  you  preserve  your  apricots,  pick  out  all  the  bad 
ones,  and  those  that  are  too  ripe  for  keeping,  boil  them 
in  the  sirup  till  they  will  mash,  then  beat  them  in  a 
marble  mortar  to  a paste  : take  half  their  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  put  as  much  water  to  it  as  will  dissolve  it, 
boil  and  skim  it  well,  boil  them  till  they  look  clear,  and 
the  sirup  thick  like  a fine  jelly,  then  put  it  into  your 
sweetmeat  glasses,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Bullace,  or  Damson  Cheese. 

Take  your  fruit  when  they  are  full  ripe,  put  them  into 
a pot,  and  to  every  quart  of  fruit  put  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  beaten  small,  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven 
till  they  are  soft,  then  rub  them  through  a hair-sieve,  to 
every  pound  of  pulp  add  halt  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
beaten  fine,  then  boil  it  an  hour  over  a slow  fire,  and 
keep  stirring  it  all  the  time,  then  pour  it  into  potting- 
pots,  and  tie  brandy  papers  over  them,  and  keep  them 
in  a dry  place. 

Elder  Rob. 

Gather  your  elderberries  when  they  are  full  ripe,  pick 
them  clean  from  the  stalks,  put  them  in  large  stew-pots, 
and  tie  a paper  over  them,  put  them  in  a moderate  oven, 
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let  them  stand  two  hours,  then  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  in  a thin  coarse  cloth,  and  squeeze  out  all  the  juice 
you  can  get,  then  put  eight  quarts  into  a well  tinned  cop- 
per, set  it  over  a slow  fire,  let  it  boil  till  it  be  reduced  to 
one  quart,  when  it  is  nearly  done,  keep  stirring  it,  to 
prevent  its  burning  to  the  bottom,  then  put  it  into  pot- 
ting-pots,  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  in  the  sun,  then 
dip  a paper  in  sweet  oil  the  size  of  your  pot,  and  lay  it 
on,  tie  it  down  with  a bladder,  and  keep  it  in  a very  dry 
place  for  use. 

Black  Currant  Rob. 

Get  your  currants  when  they  are  ripe,  pick,  bake,  and 
squeeze  them  the  same  as  you  did  the  elderberries,  then 
put  six  quarts  of  the  juice  into  a large  tossing-pan,  boil 
it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  pretty  thick,  keep  stirring  it 
till  it  is  reduced  to  one  quart,  pour  it  into  flat  pots,  dry 
it,  and  tie  it  down  the  same  way  as  you  did  your  elder 
rob. 

Stew  Pippins  whole. 

Pare  and  core  your  pippins,  and  throw  them  into  fair 
water  as  you  pare  them,  then  take  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
of  double-refined  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  in  a quart  of 
water,  then  boil  it  up,  and  skim  it  clean,  then  put  in  the 
fruit,  let  them  stew  gently  till  they  are  tender,  and  look 
clear,  then  take  them  out,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
large  lemon,  and  let  it  boil  up,  skim  it  and  run  it  through 
a jelly-bag  upon  the  fruit : you  may  stick  the  pippins 
with  candied  oranges,  and  lemons  cut  in  thin  slices,  if 
you  please. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Observations  on  Drying  and  Candying. 

Before  you  candy  any  sort  of  fruit,  preserve  them 
first,  and  dry  them  in  a stove,  or  before  the  fire,  till  the 
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sirup  is  run  out  of  them,  then  boil  your  sugar  candy 
height,  dip  in  the  fruit,  and  lay  them  in  dishes  in  your 
stove  till  dry,  then  put  them  in  boxes,  and  keep  them  in 
a dry  place. 

Apricot  Paste. 

Pare  and  stone  your  apricots,  boil  them  in  water  till 
they  will  mash  quite  small,  put  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar  in  your  preserving-pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
dissolve  it,  and  boil  it  to  sugar  again,  take  it  off  the  stove, 
and  put  in  a pound  of  apricots,  let  it  stand  till  the  sugar 
is  melted,  then  make  it  scalding  hot,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil,  pour  it  into  china  dishes,  or  cups,  set  them  in  a 
stove,  when  they  are  stiff  enough  to  turn  out,  put  them 
on  glass  plates,  turn  them,  as  you  see  occasion,  till  they 
are  dry. 

Raspberry  Paste. 

Mash  a quart  of  raspberries,  strain  one  half,  and  put 
the  juice  to  the  other  half,  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
put  to  them  a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  let  them  boil  all 
together  till  your  berries  are  enough,  put  a pound  and 
a half  of  double-refined  sugar  into  a clean  pan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  and  boil  it  to  a sugar  again, 
then  put  in  your  berries  and  juice,  give  them  a scald, 
and  pour  it  into  glasses  or  plates,  then  put  them  into  a 
stove  to  dry,  and  turn  them  as  you  see  occasion. 

Gooseberry  Paste. 

Take  a pound  of  red  gooseberries  when  they  are  full 
grown  and  turned,  and  not  ripe,  cut  them  in  halves,  pick 
out  all  the  seeds,  have  ready  a pint  of  currant  juice,  boil 
your  gooseberries  in  it  till  they  are  tender,  put  a pound 
and  a half  of  double-refined  sugar  into  your  pan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  and  boil  it  to  sugai*  again, 
then  put  all  together  and  make  it  scalding  hot,  but  it  must 
not  boil,  pour  it  into  plates  or  glasses  the  thickness  you 
like,  then  dry  it  in  a stove. 
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Currant  Paste,  either  red  or  white. 

Strip  your  currants,  put  a little  juice  to  them  to  keep 
them  from  burning,  boil  them  well,  and  rub  them  through 
a hair-sieve,  then  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour  : to  a pint 
of  juice  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined  sugar 
sifted,  shake  in  your  sugar,  when  it  is  melted  pour  it  on 
plates,  dry  it  as  the  other  pastes,  and  turn  it  into  what 
form  you  please. 

Currant  Clear  Cakes. 

Strip  and  wash  your  currants,  to  four  quarts  of  currants 
put  one  quart  of  water,  boil  them  very  well,  then  run  it 
through  a jelly-bag ; to  a pint  of  jelly  put  a pound  and  a 
half  of  double-refined  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  through 
a hair-sieve,  set  your  jelly  on  the  fire,  when  it  has  just 
boiled  up  shake  in  the  sugar,  stir  it  well,  then  set  it  on 
the  fire  again,  make  it  scalding  hot  to  melt  the  sugar, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil,  then  pour  it  on  clear  cake  glasses 
or  plates,  when  it  is  jellied,  before  it  is  candied,  cut  it  in 
rounds  or  half  rounds,  this  will  not  knot ; and  dry  them 
the  same  way  as  you  did  the  apricot  paste. 

White  currant  clear  cakes  are  made  the  same  way,  but 
observe,  that  as  soon  as  the  jelly  is  made  you  must  put 
the  sugar  to  it,  or  it  will  change  the  colour. 

Violet  Cakes. 

Take  the  finest  violets  you  can  get,  pick  off  the  leaves, 
beat  the  violets  fine  in  a mortar,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
beat  and  sift  twice  their  weight  of  double-refined  sugar, 
put  your  sugar  and  violets  into  a silver  saucepan  or  tank- 
aid,  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  keep  stirring  it  gently  till  all 
your  sugar  is  dissolved,  if  you  let  it  boil  it  will  discolour 
your  violets,  drop  them  in  china  plates ; when  you  take 
them  off,  put  them  in  a box,  with  paper  betwixt  every 
layer.  J 

Dry  Cherries. 

Take  morello  cherries,  stone  them,  and  to  every  pound 
of  cherries  put  a pound  and  a quarter  of  fine  sugar,  beat 
and  sift  it  over  your  cherries,  let  them  stand  all  night, 
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take  them  out  of  your  sugar,  and  to  every  pound  of 
sugar  put  two  spoonfuls  of  water,  boil  and  skim  it  well, 
then  put  in  your  cherries,  let  your  sugar  boil  over  them, 
the  next  morning  strain  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  the 
sirup  put  half  a pound  more  sugar,  let  it  boil  a little 
thicker,  then  put  in  your  cherries,  and  let  them  boil  gent- 
ly, the  next  day  strain  them,  and  dry  them  in  a stove, 
and  turn  them  every  day. 

Another  way. 

Stone  a pound  and  a half  of  cherries,  put  them  in  a 
preserving-pan  with  a little  water,  when  they  are  scald- 
ing hot  put  them  in  a sieve,  or  on  a cloth  to  dry,  then 
put  them  in  your  pan  again,  beat  and  sift  half  a pound 
ot  double-refined  sugar,  strew  it  betwixt  every  layer  of 
cherries,  when  it  is  melted,  set  them  on  the  fire,  and 
make  them  scalding  hot,  let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold, 
do  so  twice  more,  then  drain  them  from  the  sirup,  and 
lay  them  separately  to  di*y  ; dip  them  in  cold  water,  and 
dry  them  with  a cloth,  set  them  in  the  hot  sun  to  dry  as 
before,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  till  you  want  to 
use  them. 

Dry  Green  Gage  Phans. 

Make  a thin  sirup  of  half  a pound  of  single-refined 
sugar,  skim  it  well,  slit  a pound  of  plums  down  the  seam, 
and  put  them  in  the  sirup,  keep  them  scalding  hot  till 
they  are  tender,  (they  must  be  well  covered  with  sirup, 
or  they  will  lose  their  colour)  let  them  stand  all  night, 
then  make  a rich  sirup ; to  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar  put  two  spoonfuls  of  water,  skim  it  well  and  boil 
it  almost  to  a candy,  when  it  is  cold  drain  your  plums 
out  of  the  first  sirup,  and  put  them  in  a thick  sirup,  be 
sure  you  let  the  sirup  cover  them,  set  them  on  the  fire 
to  scald  till  they  look  clear,  then  put  them  in  a china 
bowl ; when  they  have  stood  a week  take  them  out,  and 
lay  them  on  china  dishes,  dry  them  in  a stove,  and  turn 
them  once  a day  till  they  are  dry. — If  you  would  have 
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them  green,  scald  them  with  vine  leaves,  the  same  way 
as  the  green  gages  are  done. 

Apricot  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  nice  ripe  apricots,  scald  them,  and 
as  soon  as  you  find  the  skin  will  come  off,  peel  them  and 
take  out  the  stones,  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  to  a 
pulp  ; boil  half  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  with  a 
spoonful  of  water,  skim  it  exceedingly  well,  then  put  in 
the  pulp  of  your  apricots,  let  them  simmer  a quarter  of 
an  hour  over  a slow  fire,  stir  it  gently  all  the  time,  then 
pour  it  into  shallow  flat  glasses,  turn  them  out  upon  glass 
plates,  put  them  in  a stove,  and  turn  them  once  a day 
till  they  are  dry. 

Burn  Almonds. 

Take  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  two  pounds  of  almonds, 
put  them  in  a stew-pan  with  a pint  of  water,  set  them 
over  a clear  coal  fire,  let  them  boil  till  you  hear  the  al- 
monds crack,  take  them  off,  and  stir  them  about  till  they 
are  quite  dry,  then  put  them  in  a wire  sieve,  and  sift  all 
the  sugar  from  them,  put  the  sugar  into  the  pan  again 
with  a little  water,  give  it  a boil,  put  four  spoonfuls  of 
scraped  cochineal  to  the  sugar  to  colour  it,  put  the  almonds 
into  the  pan,  keep  stirring  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are 
quite  dry,  put  them  into  a glass  and  they  will  keep  twelve 
months. 

Drij  Damsons. 

Get  your  damsons  when  they  are  full  ripe,  spread  them 
on  a coarse  cloth,  set  them  in  a very  cool  oven,  let  them 
stand  a day  or  two  ; if  they  are  not  as  dry  as  a fresh  prune, 
put  them  in  another  cool  oven  for  a day  or  two  longer, 
till  they  are  pretty  dry,  then  put  them  out  and  lay  them 
in  a dry  place  ; they  will  eat  like  fresh  plums  in  the  win- 
ter. 

Orange  Chips. 

Take  the  best  Seville  oranges,  pare  them  aslant,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  if  you  can  keep  the  paring 
whole  it  looks  much  prettier,  when  you  have  pared  them 
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all,  put  them  in  salt  and  spring  water  for  a day  or  two, 
then  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  spring  water  till  they 
are  tender,  then  drain  them  on  a sieve,  have  ready  a thin 
sirup,  made  of  a quart  of  water  and  a pound  of  fine  su- 
gar, boil  them  a few  at  a time  to  keep  them  from  break- 
ing, till  they  look  clear,  then  put  them  into  a sirup  made 
of  fine  loaf  sugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it, 
and  boil  them  to  a candy  height,  when  you  take  them  up, 
lay  them  on  sieves,  and  grate  double-refined  sugar  all  over 
them,  and  put  them  in  a stove,  or  by  the  fire  to  dry,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  use. 

Dry  Currants  in  Bunches. 

When  the  currants  are  stoned  and  tied  up  in  bunches, 
to  every  pound  of  currants  take  a pound  and* a half  of  su- 
gar, and  to  every  pound  of  sugar  put  half  a pint  of  water, 
boil  the  sirup  very  well,  lay  your  (grants  in  it,  set  them 
on  the  fire,  and  let  them  just  boil,  take  them  off,  cover  it 
close  with  a paper,  let  them  stand  till  the  next  day,  then 
make  them  scalding  hot,  let  them  stand  for  two  or  three 
days  with  a paper  close  to  them,  then  lay  them  on  earthen 
plates,  and  sift  them  well  over  with  sugar,  put  them  in 
a stove  to  dry,  the  next  day  lay  them  on  sieves,  but  do 
not  turn  them  till  the  upper  side  is  dry,  then  turn  them, 
and  sift  the  other  side  well  with  sugar ; when  they  are 
quite  dry,  lay  them  between  papers. 

Dry  Apricots. 

Take  a pound  of  apricots,  pare  and  stone  them,  put 
them  in  your  tossing-pan,  pound  and  sift  half  a pound  of 
double-refined  sugar,  strew  a little  amongst  them,  and 
lav  the  rest  over  them  ; let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
turn  them  three  or  four  times  in  the  sirup,  then  boil 
them  pretty  quick  till  they  look  clear,  when  they  are 
cold  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  glasses,  put  them 
into  a stove,  and  turn  them  every  half  hour,  the  next  day 
every  hour,  and  after  as  you  see  occasion. 

Ginger  Drops. 

Beat  two  pounds  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  put  one  pound  in 
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a tossing-pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  with 
one  ounce  of  race  ginger  grated  fine,  stir  them  well  to- 
gether over  a very  slow  fire  till  the  sugar  begins  to  boil, 
then  stir  in  the  other  pound,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it 
grows  thick,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  drop  it  in  cakes 
upon  earthen  dishes,  set  them  in  a warm  place  to  dry, 
and  they  will  look  white  and  be  very  hard  and  bi'ittle. 

Lemon  Drops. 

Dip  a lump  of  treble-refined  loaf  sugar  in  water,  boil 
it  stiffish,  take  it  off,  rub  it  with  the  back  of  a silver  spoon 
to  the  side  of  your  pan,  then  grate  in  some  lemon-peel, 
boil  it  up,  and  drop  it  on  a paper ; if  you  want  it  red, 
put  in  a little  cochineal. 

Another  way. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  sifted  very 
fine,  put  it  on  a plate,  and  squeeze  three  or  four  lemons 
over  it;  mix  it  well  with  a spoon  till  it  makes  a thick- 
ish  paste,  then  take  half  a sheet  of  paper  and  cover  it  with 
drops  the  size  of  a farthing,  place  it  in  the  stove  over  a 
slow  fire  till  it  is  quite  dry,  and  take  it  off  from  the 
paper ; if  you  choose  you  may  add  some  of  the  skin  of 
the  lemon  rasped  or  grated. 

Peppermint  Drops. 

To  one  hundred  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  add  two 
pounds  of  treble-refined  sugar,  beaten  fine  and  sifted 
through  a lawn  sieve,  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and 
a small  quantity  of  orange-flower  water,  beat  them  well 
up  together,  and  with  a tea-spoon  drop  it  on  fine  cap 
paper  to  whatever  size  you  wish  to  have  them,  put  them 
on  the  hearth  to  dry,  and  the  next  day  they  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Raspberry  or  Currant  Drops. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  on  a plate, 
then  a quantity  of  raspberries,  or  currants,  which  you 
must  squeeze  through  a sieve,  when  that  is  done  add  the 
juice  to  the  sugar  till  it  makes  a paste  of  a thickish  con-* 
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sistency,  dress  it  on  fine  cap  paper  and  place  it  on  the 
stove  till  dry. 

Dry  Teaches. 

Pare  and  stone  the  largest  Newington  peaches,  have 
ready  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  put  in  the  peaches, 
let  them  boil  till  they  are  tender,  lay  them  on  a sieve  to 
drain,  then  weigh  them,  and  put  them  in  the  pan  they 
were  boiled  in,  and  cover  them  with  their  weight  of 
sugar ; let  them  lie  two  or  three  hours,  then  boil  them 
till  they  are  clear,  and  the  sirup  pretty  thick,  let  them 
stand  all  night  covered  close,  scald  them  very  well,  then 
take  them  off  to  cool,  then  set  them  on  again  till  the 
peaches  are  thoroughly  hot,  do  this  for  three  days,  lay 
them  on  plates  to  dry,  and  turn  them  every  day. 

Candy  Angelica. 

Take  it  when  young,  cut  it  in  lengths,  cover  it  close 
and  boil  it  till  it  is  tender,  peel  it,  and  put  it  in  again, 
let  it  simmer  and  boil  till  it  is  green,  then  take  it  up, 
and  dry  it  with  a cloth  ; to  every  pound  of  stalks  put  a 
pound  of  sugar ; put  your  stalks  into  an  earthen  pot, 
beat  the  sugar  and  strew  it  over  them,  let  it  stand  two 
days,  then  boil  it  till  it  is  clear  and  green,  put  it  in  a 
cullender  to  drain  ; beat  a pound  of  sugar  to  a powder 
again,  strew  it  on  your  angelica,  lay  it  on  plates  to  dry, 
and  set  them  in  the  oven  after  the  pies  are  drawn. — 
Three  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  is  enough  for  four 
pounds  of  stalks. 

Candy  Lemon  or  Orange  Peel. 

Cut  your  lemons  or  orangeslengthways,  and  takeoutall 
the  pulp,  and  put  the  rinds  into  a pretty  sti'ong  salt  and 
hard  water  six  days,  then  boil  them  in  a large  quantity 
of  spring  water  till  they  are  tender,  then  take  them  out 
and  lay  them  on  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  then  make  a thin 
sirup  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  a pound  to  a quart  of  water; 
put  in  your  peels  and  boil  them  half  an  hour,  or  till  they 
look  clear,  have  ready  a thick  sirup  made  of  fine  loaf 
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sugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it ; put  in  your 
peels,  and  boil  them  over  a slow  fire,  till  you  see  the 
sirup  candy  about  the  pan  and  peels,  then  take  them  out, 
and  grate  fine  sugar  all  over  them,  lay  them  on  a hair- 
sieve  to  drain,  and  set  them  in  a stove,  or  before  the  fire 
to  dry,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  use. — N.  B.  Do 
not  cover  your  saucepan  when  you  boil  either  lemons  or 
oranges. 

Boll  Sugar  for  Sweetmeats. 

Put  a pound  of  sugar  into  a clean  tossing-pan,  with 
half  a pint  of  water,  set  it  over  a very  clear  slow  fire,  take 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  boil  it  till  it  looks  fine  and  clear, 
then  take  out  a little  with  a silver  spoon  ; when  it  is  cold 
if  it  will  draw  a thread  from  your  spoon  it  is  boiled  high 
enough  for  any  kind  of  sweetmeat. — It  is  a great  fault 
to  put  any  kind  of  sweetmeats  into  too  thick  a sirup,  es- 
pecially at  the  first,  for  it  withers  your  fruit,  and  takes 
off  both  the  beauty  and  flavour, 


CHAPTER  X. 

Observations  upon  Creams,  Custards,  and  Cheesecakes . 

When  you  make  any  kind  of  creams  and  custards, 
take  great  care  your  tossing-pan  be  well  tinned,  put 
a spoonful  of  water  in  it,  to  prevent  the  cream  from  stick- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  your  pan,  then  beat  your  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  strain  out  the  treads,  and  follow  the  direction 
of  your  receipt. — As  to  cheesecakes  they  should  not  be 
made  long  before  you  bake  them,  particularly  almond  or 
lemon  cheesecakes,  for  standing  makes  them  oil  and  look 
sad,  a moderate  oven  bakes  them  best,  if  it  is  too  hot  it 
burns  them  and  takes  off  the  beauty,  and  a very  slow 
oven  makes  them  sad  and  look  black  : make  your  cheese- 
cakes up  just  when  the  oven  is  of  a proper  heat,  and  they 
will  rise  well,  and  be  of  a proper  colour. 
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Pistachio  Cream. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pistachio  nuts,  take  out  the  ker- 
nels, beat  them  in  a mortar  with  a spoonful  of  brandy, 
put  them  into  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint  of  good  cream 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  fine,  stir  it  gently  over 
a very  slow  fire  till  it  grows  thick,  then  put  it  in  a china 
soup-plate,  when  it  grows  cold  stick  it  all  over  with  small 
pieces  and  serve  it  up. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

Scrape  fine  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  chocolate, 
put  to  it  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  put  it  in  a 
marble  mortar,  beat  it  half  an  hour,  put  in  as  much  fine 
sugar  as  will  sweeten  it,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  cream, 
mill  it,  and  as  the  froth  rises  lay  it  on  a sieve,  put  the 
remaining  part  of  your  cream  in  posset  glasses,  and  lay 
the  frothed  cream  upon  them. — It  makes  a pretty  mix- 
ture upon  a set  of  salvers. 

Spanish  Cream. 

Dissolve  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rose  water  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  cut  small,  run  it  through 
a hair-sieve,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  and 
mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  sorrel  leaves,  and 
sugar  to  your  taste,  dip  the  dish  in  cold  water  before  you 
put  in  the  cream,  then  cut  it  out  with  a jigging  iron,  and 
lay  it  in  rings  round  different  coloured  sweetmeats. 

Ice  Cream. 

Pare,  stone,  and  scald  twelve  ripe  apricots,  heat  them 
fine  in  a marble  mortar,  put  to  them  six  ounces  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  a pint  of  scalding  cream,  work  it  through 
a hair-sieve,  put  it  into  a tin  that  has  a close  cover,  set  it 
in  a tub  of  ice  broken  small,  and  a large  quantity  of  salt 
put  amongst  it,  when  you  see  your  cream  grow  thick  round 
the  edges  of  your  tin,  stir  it,  and  set  it  in  again  till  it  grows 
quite  thick;  when  your  cream  is  all  frozen  up,  take  it 
out  of  your  tin,  and  put  it  into  the  mould  you  intend  it 
to  be  turned  out  of,  then  put  on  the  lid,  and  have  ready 
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another  tub  with  ice  and  salt  in  as  before,  put  your  mould 
in  the  middle,  and  lay  your  ice  under  and  over  it,  let  it 
stand  four  or  five  hours,  dip  your  tin  in  warm  water  when 
you  turn  it  out ; if  it  be  summer,  you  must  not  turn  it 
out  till  the  moment  you  want  it : you  may  use  any  sort 
of  fruit  if  you  have  not  apricots,  only  observe  to  work  it 
fine. 

Clotted  Cream. 

Put  one  tea-spoonful  of  earning  into  a quart  of  good 
cream,  when  it  comes  to  a curd,  break  it  very  carefully 
with  a silver  spoon,  lay  it  upon  a sieve  to  drain  a little, 
put  it  into  a china  soup-plate,  pour  over  it  some  good 
cream  with  the  juice  of  raspberries,  damsons,  or  any 
kind  of  fruit,  to  make  it  a fine  pink  colour,  sweeten  it 
to  your  taste,  and  lay  round  it  a few  strawberry  leaves. — 
It  is  proper  for  a middle  at  supper,  or  a corner  at  dinner. 

Hartshorn  Cream. 

Take  four  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings,  boil  them  in 
three  pints  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  a pint,  run 
it  through  a jelly-bag,  put  to  it  a pint  of  cream,  let  it 
just  boil  up,  then  put  it  into  jelly -glasses,  let  it  stand  till 
it  is  cold,  by  dipping  your  glasses  into  scalding  water  it 
will  slip  out  whole,  then  stick  them  all  over  with  slices 
of  almonds  cut  lengthways  : it  eats  well  with  white  wine 
and  sugar,  like  flummery. 

Ribband  Cream. 

Take  eight  quarts  of  new  milk,  set  it  on  the  fire, 
when  it  is  ready  to  boil  put  in  a quart  of  good  cream  ; 
earn  it,  and  pour  it  into  a large  bowl,  let  it  stand  all 
night,  then  take  off  the  cream,  and  lay  it  on  a sieve  to 
drain,  cut  it  to  the  size  of  your  glasses,  and  lay  red, 
green,  or  coloured  sweetmeats  between  every  layer  of 
cream, 

Lemon  Cream. 

Take  a pint  of  spring  water,  the  rinds  of  two  lemons, 
pared  very  thin,  and  the  juice  of  three,  beat  the  whites 
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of  six  eggs  very  well,  mix  the  whites  with  the  water  and 
lemon,  put  sugar  to  your  taste,  then  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil, 
strain  it  through  a cloth,  beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  put 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  quite  thick,  then  put  it  into  a bowl 
to  cool,  and  put  it  into  your  glasses. 

Steeple  Cream  with  Wine  Sours. 

Take  one  pint  of  strong  clear  calf's  foot  jelly,  the  yolks 
of  four  hard  eggs,  pounded  in  a mortar  exceedingly  fine, 
with  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  and  as  much  double- 
refined  sugar  as  will  make  it  sweet,  when  your  jelly  is 
warm  put  it  in,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  is  cold,  and 
grows  as  thick  as  cream,  then  put  it  into  jelly  glasses, 
the  next  day  turn  it  out  into  a dish  with  preserved  wine 
sours,  stick  a sprig  of  myrtle  in  the  top  of  every  cream, 
and  serve  it  up  with  flowers  round  it. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Take  a quart  of  raspberries,  or  raspberry  jam,  rub  it 
through  a hair-sieve  to  take  out  the  seeds,  mix  it  well 
with  your  cream,  put  in  as  much  loaf  sugar  as  will  make 
it  pleasant,  then  put  it  into  a mill  pot  to  raise  a froth  with 
a chocolate  mill ; as  your  froth  rises  take  it  off  with  a 
spoon,  lay  it  upon  a hair-sieve,  when  you  have  got  what 
froth  you  have  occasion  for,  put  the  remainder  of  your 
cream  in  a deep  china  dish  or  punch-bowl,  put  your 
frothed  cream  upon  it  as  high  as  it  will  lie  on,  then  stick 
a light  flower  in  the  middle,  and  send  it  up. — It  is  proper 
for  a middle  at  supper,  or  a corner  at  dinner, 

Lemon  Cream  with  Peel , 

Boil  a pint  of  cream,  when  it  is  half  cold  put  in  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  stir  it  till  it  is  cold,  then  set  it  over 
the  fire,  with  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of 
grated  lemon-peel,  stir  it  till  it  is  pretty  hot,  take  it  off 
the  fire  and  put  it  in  a basin  to  cool,  when  it  is  cold  put 
it  into  sweetmeat  glasses,  lay  paste  knots  or  lemon-peel 
cut  like  long  straws,  over  the  tops  of  your  glasses. — It  is 
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proper  to  be  put  upon  a bottom  salver  amongst  jellies  and 
whips. 

Orange  Cream. 

Take  the  juice  of  four  Seville  oranges,  and  the  out  rind 
of  one,  pared  exceedingly  fine,  put  them  into  a tossing- 
pan,  with  one  pint  of  water,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar, 
beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  set  it  over  the  fire,  stir  it  one 
way  till  it  grows  thick  and  white,  strain  it  through  a 
gauze  sieve,  stir  it  till  it  is  cold,  then  beat  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  exceedingly  well,  put  it  in  your  tossing-pan  with 
the  cream,  stir  it  over  a very  slow  fire  till  it  is  ready  to 
boil,  put  it  into  a basin  to  cool,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite 
cold,  then  put  it  into  jelly  glasses  : send  it  in  upon  a sal- 
ver, with  whips  and  jellies. 

Burnt  Cream. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  sugar  and  a little  lemon-peel 
shred  fine,  then  beat  the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  separately,  when  your  cream  is  cooled,  put  in 
your  eggs,  with  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and 
one  of  fine  flour ; set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  stirring  it  till 
it  is  thick,  put  it  into  a dish  : when  it  is  cool  sift  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  sugar  all  over,  hold  a hot  salamander 
over  it  till  it  is  very  brown,  and  looks  like  a glass  plate 
put  over  your  cream. 

La  Pompadour  Cream. 

Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  put  them 
into  a tossing-pan,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower 
water,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  stir  it  gently  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  your  dish,  and  pour  good 
melted  butter  over  it,  and  send  it  in  hot. — It  is  a pretty 
corner  dish  for  a second  course  at  dinner. 

Tea  Cream. 

To  half  a pint  of  milk  put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fine 
hyson  tea,  boil  them  together,  strain  the  leaves  out,  and 
put  to  the  milk  half  a pint  of  cream  and  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  rennet ; set  it  over  some  hot  embers  in  the  dish  you 
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send  it  to  table  in,  and  cover  it  with  a tin  plate ; when 
it  is  thick  it  is  enough. — Garnish  with  sweetmeats,  and 
send  it  up. 

King  William’s  Cream. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  very  well,  then  squeeze 
out  the  juice  of  two  large,  or  three  small  lemons;  take 
two  ounces  more  than  the  weight  of  the  juice  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  and  mix  it  together  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  orange-flower  water,  and  five  or  six  spoonfuls 
of  fair  spring  water;  when  all  the  sugar  is  melted,  put 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  into  the  pan,  and  the  juice,  set  it 
over  a slow  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  you  find  it  thick- 
en, and  strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth  quick  into  the 
dish. 

Snow  and  Cream,  a pretty  Supper-dish. 

Make  a rich  boiled  custard,  and  put  it  in  the  bottom 
of  your  china  or  glass  dish,  then  take  the  whites  of  eight 
eggs , beaten  with  rose  water,  and  a spoonful  of  treble- 
refined  sugar,  till  it  is  a strong  froth ; put  some  milk 
and  water  into  a broad  stew-pan,  and  when  it  boils  take 
the  froth  off  the  eggs,  and  lay  it  on  the  milk  and  water, 
and  let  it  boil  once  up ; take  it  off  carefully,  and  lay  it 
on  your  custard. 

Cream  Cheese. 

Put  one  large  spoonful  of  steep  to  five  quarts  of  after- 
ings,  break  it  down  light,  put  it  upon  a cloth  on  a sieve 
bottom,  and  let  it  run  till  dry,  break  it,  cut  and  turn 
it  in  a clean  cloth,  then  put  it  into  the  sieve  again,  and 
put  on  it  a two  pound  weight,  sprinkle  a little  salt  on 
it,  and  let  it  stand  all  night,  then  lay  it  on  a board  to 
dry,  when  dry  lay  a few  strawberry  leaves  on  it,  and 
ripen  it  between  two  pewter  dishes  in  a warm  place,  turn 
it  and  put  on  fresh  leaves  every  day. 

Trifle. 

Put  three  large  macaroons  in  the  middle  of  your  dish, 
pour  as  much  white  wine  over  them  as  they  will  drink, 
then  take  a quart  of  cream,  put  in  as  much  sugar  as  will 
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make  it  sweet,  rub  your  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
to  fetch  out  the  essence,  put  your  cream  into  a pot,  mill 
it  to  a strong  froth,  lay  as  much  froth  upon  a sieve  as 
will  fill  the  dish  you  intend  to  put  the  trifle  in,  put  the 
remainder  of  your  cream  into  a tossing-pan,  with  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  sugar 
to  your  taste,  set  them  over  a gentle  fire,  stir  it  one  way 
till  it  is  thick,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  pour  it  upon  your 
macaroons  ; when  it  is  cold,  put  on  your  frothed  cream, 
lay  round  it  different  coloured  sweetmeats,  and  small 
shot  comfits,  and  figures  or  flowers. 

Almond  Custards. 

Put  a quart  of  cream  into  a tossing-pan,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  a blade  or  two^of  mace,  boil  it  and  set  it  to 
cool,  blanch  two  ounces  of  almonds,  beat  them  fine  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  rose  water,  if  you  like  a ratafia  taste 
put  in  a few  apricot  kernels,  or  bitter  almonds,  mix  them 
with  your  cream,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  set  it  on  a slow 
fire,  keep  stirring  it  till  it  is  pretty  thick,  if  you  let  it 
boil  it  will  curdle,  pour  it  into  cups,  &c. 

Lemon  Custards. 

Take  a pint  of  white  wine,  have  a pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  the  out  rind  of 
one  pared  very  thin,  the  inner  rind  of  one  boiled  tender 
and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  let  them  boil  a good  while, 
then  take  out  the  peel  and  a little  of  the  liquor,  set  it  to 
cool,  pour  the  rest  into  the  dish  you  intend  for  it ; beat 
four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  mix  them  with  your 
cool  liquor,  strain  them  into  your  dish,  stir  them  well  up 
together,  set  them  on  a slow  fire,  or  boiling  water  to  bake 
as  a custard ; when  it  is  enough,  grate  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  all  over  the  top ; you  may  brown  it  over  with  a 
hot  salamander. — It  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

Orange  Custards. 

Boil  the  rind  of  half  a Seville  orange  very  tender,  beat 
it  in  a marble  mortar  till  it  is  very  fine,  put  to  it  one 
spoonful  of  the  best  brandy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange. 
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four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
beat  them  all  together  ten  minutes,  then  pour  in  by 
degrees  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  keep  beating  them  till 
they  are  cold,  put  them  into  custard  cups,  and  set  them 
in  an  earthen  dish  of  hot  water,  let  them  stand  till  they 
are  set,  then  take  them  out,  and  stick  preserved  orange 
on  the  top,  and  serve  them  up  either  hot  or  cold. — 
It  is  a pi’etty  corner  dish  for  dinner,  or  a side  dish  for 
supper. 

Common  Custard. 

Take  a quart  of  good  cream,  set  it  over  a slow  fire, 
with  a little  cinnamon,  and  four  ounces  of  sugar ; when 
it  is  boiled  take  it  off  the  fire ; beat  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  put  to  them  a spoonful  of  orange-dower  water  to 
prevent  the  cream  from  cracking,  stir  them  in  by  degrees 
as  your  cream  cools,  put  the  pan  over  a very  slow  fire, 
stir  them  carefully  one  way  till  it  is  almost  boiling,  then 
put  it  into  cups,  and  serve  them  up. 

Beest  Custard. 

Take  a pint  of  beest,  set  it  over  the  fire,  with  a little 
cinnamon,  or  three  bay  leaves,  let  it  be  boiling  hot,  then 
take  it  off,  and  have  ready  mixed  one  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  pour  your  hot  beest  upon 
it  by  degrees,  mix  it  exceedingly  well  together,  and 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste  ; you  may  either  put  it  in  crusts 
or  cups  to  bake  it. 

An  Apple  Floating  Island. 

Bake  six  or  eight  very  large  apples,  when  they  are 
cold  peel  and  core  them,  rub  the  pulp  through  a sieve 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  then  beat  it  up  light 
with  fine  sugar,  well  sifted,  to  your  taste  ; beat  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  with  orange-flower  water  in  another  bowl 
till  it  is  a light  froth,  then  mix  it  with  your  apples  a 
little  at  a time  till  all  is  beaten  together,  and  exceedingly 
light ; make  a rich  boiled  custard,  and  put  it  in  a china 
or  glass  dish,  and  lay  the  apples  all  over  it. — Garnish 
with  currant  jelly,  or  what  you  please. 
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Fairy  Butter. 

Take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  beat  two  ounces  of  sugar  in  a large 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  beat  them  all  together 
to  a fine  paste,  let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours,  then  rub 
it  through  a cullender  upon  a plate  ; it  looks  very  pretty. 

Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Take  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  one  of  bitter, 
blanch  them  and  put  them  into  cold  water,  beat  them  in 
a marble  mortar,  put  to  it  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  fine,  work  it  well  till  it  becomes 
white  and  frothy,  then  make  a rich  puff*  paste,  which 
must  be  made  thus  : take  half  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  rub  a little  of  the  butter  into  the 
flour,  mix  it  stiff’  with  a little  cold  water,  then  roll  your 
paste  straight  out,  strew  over  a little  flour,  and  lay  over 
it  in  thin  bits  one  third  of  your  butter,  throw  a little 
more  flour  over  the  butter,  do  so  for  three  times,  then 
put  your  paste  in  your  tins,  fill  them,  and  grate  sugar 
over  them,  and  bake  them  in  a gentle  oven. 

Bread  Cheesecakes. 

Slice  a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  possible,  pour  on  it  a pint 
of  boiling  cream,  let  it  stand  two  hours,  then  take  eight 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  nutmeg,  beat  them 
well  together,  put  in  half  a pound  of  currants  well  wash- 
ed and  dried  before  the  fire,  and  a spoonful  of  brandy, 
or  white  wine,  and  bake  them  in  raised  crusts,  or  petty- 
pans. 

Citron  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  mix 
them  with  your  cream  when  it  is  cold,  then  set  it  on  the 
fire,  let  it  boil  till  it  curds,  blanch  some  almonds,  beat 
them  with  orange-flower  water,  put  them  into  the  cream, 
with  a few  Naples’  biscuits,  and  green  citron  shred  fine, 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  bake  them  in  tea-cups. 

Rice  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  rice  till  tender,  put  it  upon  a sieve 
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to  drain,  put  in  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pint  of  cream,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  a glass  of  ratafia  water  or  brandy  ; beat  them  all  to- 
gether and  bake  them  in  raised  crusts. 

Curd  Cheesecakes. 

Take  half  a pint  of  good  curds,  beat  them  with  four 
eggs,  three  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  half  a nutmeg,  one 
spoonful  of  ratafia,  rose,  or  orange  water,  put  to  them 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants 
well  washed  and  dried  before  the  fire,  mix  them  all  well 
together,  and  bake  it  in  petty-pans,  with  a good  crust 
under  them. 

Orange  Crumpets. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  and  a pint  of  new  milk,  warm 
it,  and  put  in  it  a little  rennet,  when  it  is  broken  stir  it 
gently,  lay  it  on  a cloth  to  drain  all  night,  and  then  take 
the  rinds  of  three  oranges,  boiled  as  for  preserving  in 
three  different  waters,  pound  them  very  fine,  and  mix 
them  with  the  curd,  and  eight  eggs  in  a mortar,  a little 
liutmeg,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or  orange,  and  sugar  to 
your  taste,  bake  them  in  tin  pans  rubbed  with  butter, 
when  they  are  baked  turn  them  out,  and  put  sack  and 
sugar  over  them. — Some  put  slices  of  pressed  oranges 
among  them. 

Cheesecakes. 

Set  a quart  of  new  milk  near  the  fire,  with  a spoonful 
of  rennet,,  let  the  milk  be  blood  warm,  when  it  is  broken 
drain  the  curd  through  a coarse  cloth,  now  and  then 
break  the  curd  gently  with  your  fingers,  rub  into  the  curd 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  a nutmeg  and  twoNaples1  biscuits  grated,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  one  ounce  of  al- 
monds well  beaten,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and 
two  of  sack,  clean  six  ounces  of  currants  very  well,  put 
them  into  your  curd,  and  mix  them  all  well  together. 

Curd  Puffs. 

Take  two  quarts  of  milk,  put  a little  rennet  in  it,  when 
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it  is  broken  put  it  in  a coarse  cloth  to  drain,  then  rub  the 
curd  through  a hair-sieve,  with  four  ounces  of  butter 
beaten,  ten  ounces  of  bread,  half  a nutmeg,  and  a lemon- 
peel  grated ; a spoonful  of  wine,  and  sugar  to  your  taste, 
rub  your  cups  with  butter,  and  bake  them  a little  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

Egg  Cheese. 

Beat  six  eggs  well,  put  them  into  three  gills  of  new 
milk,  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  lemon-peel,  to  your  taste, 
set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  stirring  it,  and  squeeze  a quar- 
ter of  a lemon  into  it,  to  turn  it  to  cheese,  let  it  run  into 
what  shape  you  would  have  it,  when  it  is  cold  turn  it 
out,  pour  over  it  a little  almond  cream,  made  of  sweet 
almonds  beaten  fine  with  a little  cream,  then  put  them 
into  a pint  of  cream,  let  it  boil  and  strain  it,  put  to  it  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
make  it  like  a custard. 

Loaf  Royal. 

Take  a French  roll,  rasp  it,  cut  off  the  bottom  crust, 
lay  it  in  a pan,  with  the  bottom  upwards,  boil  a pint  of 
cream,  put  to  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  cinnamon, 
orange-flower  water,  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  when  it  is 
cold  pour  it  upon  the  roll,  and  let  it  stand  in  it  all  night 
to  steep,  then  make  a very  good  custard  of  cream,  a little 
sack,  orange-flower  water,  and  sugar,  put  the  roll  into  a 
dish,  with  some  good  paste  round  the  edge,  and  pour  the 
custard  upon  it ; you  may  lay  lumps  of  marrow  in  the 
custard,  and  stick  long  slips  of  citron  and  orange-peel  in 
the  loaf,  then  send  it  to  the  oven  ; a little  time  will  bake 
it. 

Prihce  Loaf 

Take  small  French  rolls,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  cut 
a small  round  hole  on  the  top,  take  out  all  the  crumb,  fill 
them  with  almond  custard,  lay  over  it  currant  jelly,  in 
thin  slices,  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  and  double-refined 
sugar  to  a froth,  and  ice  them  all  over  with  it ; five  is  a 
pretty  dish. 
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Drunken  Loaf. 

Take  a French  roll  hot  out  of  the  oven,  rasp  it  and 
pour  a pint  of  red  wine  upon  it,  and  cover  it  close  up 
for  half  an  hour,  boil  one  ounce  of  macaroni  in  water 
till  it  is  soft,  and  lay  it  upon  a sieve  to  drain,  then  put 
the  size  of  a walnut  of  butter  into  it,  and  as  much  thick 
cream  as  it  will  take,  then  scrape  in  six  ounces  of  Par- 
mesan cheese,  shake  it  about  in  your  tossing-pan,  with 
the  miacaroni,  till  it  be  like  a fine  custard,  then  pour  it 
hot  upon  your  loaf : brown  it  with  a salamander,  and 
serve  it  up.- — It  is  a pretty  dish  for  supper. 

Snow  Balls. 

Pare  five  large  baking  apples,  take  out  the  cores  with 
a scoop,  fill  the  holes  with  orange  or  quince  marmalade, 
then  make  a little  good  hot  paste,  and  roll  your  apples 
in  it,  and  make  your  crust  of  an  equal  thickness  and  put 
them  in  a tin  dripping-pan,  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven,  when  you  take  them  out,  make  icing  for  them  the 
same  way  as  for  a plum  cake,  and  ice  them  all  over  with 
it,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  set  them  a good 
distance  from  the  fire  till  they  are  hardened,  but  take  care 
you  do  not  let  them  brown,  put  one  in  the  middle  of 
a china  dish,  and  the  other  five  round  it : garnish  with 
green  sprigs  and  small  flowers.— They  are  proper  for  a 
corner  either  for  dinner  or  supper. 

Fried  Toast. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  about  half  an  inch  thick,  steep  it  in 
a rich  cream,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  taste,  when 
it  is  quite  soft  put  a good  lump  of  butter  into  a tossing- 
pan,  fry  it  a fine  brown,  lay  it  on  a dish,  pour  wine  sauce 
over  it,  and  serve  it  up. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Observations  upon  Cakes. 

When  you  make  any  kind  of  cakes,  be  sure  that  you 
get  the  things  ready  before  you  begin,  then  beat  your 
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eggs  well,  and  do  not  leave  them  till  you  have  finished 
the  cakes,  or  else  they  will  go  back  again,  and  your  cakes 
will  not  be  light : if  your  cakes  are  to  have  butter  in, 
take  care  you  beat  it  to  a fine  cream  before  you  put  in 
your  sugar,  for  if  you  beat  it  twice  the  time  it  will  not 
answer  so  well : as  to  plum  cake,  seed  cake,  or  rice  cake, 
it  is  best  to  bake  them  in  wooden  garths,  for  if  you  bake 
them  in  either  pot  or  tin  they  burn  the  outside  of  the 
cakes,  and  confine  them  so  that  the  heat  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  middle  of  your  cake,  and  prevents  it  from  rising  : 
bake  all  kinds  of  cakes  in  an  oven,  according  to  the  size 
of  your  cake,  and  follow  the  directions  of  your  receipt, 
for  though  care  hath  been  taken  to  weigh  and  measure 
every  article  belonging  to  every  kind  of  cake,  yet  the 
management  and  the  oven  must  be  left  to  the  maker’s 
care. 

Bride  Calce. 

Take  four  pounds  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  four  pounds 
of  fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  pound  and  sift 
fine  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  nutmeg ; 
to  every  pound  of  flour  put  eight  eggs,  wash  four  pounds 
of  currants,  pick  them  well,  and  dry  them  before  the 
fire,  blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them 
lengthways  very  thin,  a pound  of  citron,  a pound  of 
candied  orange,  the  same  of  candied  lemon,  half  a pint 
of  brandy ; first  work  the  butter  with  your  hand  to  a 
cream,  then  beat  in  your  sugar  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  to  a very  strong  froth,  mix 
them  with  your  sugar  and  butter,  beat  your  yolks  half  an 
hour  at  least,  and  mix  them  with  your  cake,  then  put  in 
your  flour,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  keep  beating  it  well  till 
your  oven  is  ready,  put  in  your  brandy,  and  beat  your 
currants  and  almonds  lightly  in,  tie  three  sheets  of  paper 
round  the  bottom  of  your  hoop  to  keep  it  from  running 
out,  rub  it  well  with  butter,  put  in  your  cake,  and  lay 
your  sweetmeats  in  three  lays,  with  cake  betwixt  every 
layer,  after  it  is  risen  and  coloured,  cover  it  with  paper 
before  your  oven  is  stopped  up : it  will  take  three  hours 
baking. 
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Almond  Icing  for  the  Bride  Cake. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  beat 
a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  very  fine  with  rose  water, 
mix  your  almonds  with  the  eggs  lightly  together,  a pound 
of  common  loaf  sugar  beaten  fine,  and  put  it  in  by  de- 
grees ; when  your  cake  is  enough,  take  it  out,  and  lay 
your  icing  on,  then  put  it  in  to  brown. 

Sugar  Icing  for  the  Bride  Cake. 

Beat  two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  with  two 
ounces  of  fine  starch,  sift  it  through  a gauze  sieve,  then 
beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  with  a knife  upon  a pewter 
dish  half  an  hour ; beat  in  your  sugar  a little  at  a time, 
or  it  will  make  the  eggs  fall,  and  will  not  be  so  good  a 
colour,  when  you  have  put  in  all  your  sugar,  beat  it 
half  an  hour  longer,  then  lay  it  on  your  almond  icing, 
and  spread  it  even  with  a knife ; if  it  be  put  on  as  soon 
as  the  cake  comes  out  of  the  oven  it  will  be  hard  by  the 
time  the  cake  is  cold. 

A good  Plum  Cake. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  a pound  and 
a half  of  butter,  two  pounds  of  currants  washed  and  well 
picked,  stone  half  a pound  of  raisins,  and  slice  them, 
eighteen  ounces  of  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  fourteen 
eggs,  leave  out  the  whites  of  half  of  them,  shred  the  peel 
of  a large  lemon  exceedingly  fine,  three  ounces  of  candied 
orange,  the  same  of  lemon,  a tea-spoonful  of  beaten  mace, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-cupful  of  brandy,  or  white 
wine,  four  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water ; first  work 
the  butter  with  your  hand  to  a cream,  then  beat  your 
sugar  well  in,  whisk  your  eggs  for  half  an  hour,  then 
mix  them  with  your  sugar  and  butter,  and  put  in  your 
flour  and  spices ; when  your  oven  is  ready,  mix  your 
brandy,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  lightly  in,  then  put  it  in 
your  hoop,  and  send  it  to  the  oven  : it  will  require  two 
hours  and  a half  baking. — It  will  take  an  hour  and  a 
half  beating. 
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A rich  Seed  Cake. 

Take  a pound  of  flour  well  dried,  a pound  of  butter, 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  eight  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  caraway  seeds,  one  nutmeg  grated,  and  its 
weight  of  cinnamon  ; first  beat  your  butter  to  a cream, 
then  put  in  your  sugar,  beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  half 
an  hour,  mix  them  with  your  sugar  and  butter,  then 
beat  the  yolks  half  an  hour,  put  to  it  the  whites,  beat  in 
your  flour,  spices,  and  seeds,  a little  before  it  goes  to  the 
oven  ; put  it  in  the  hoop  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  a 
quick  oven,  and  Jet  it  stand  two  hours. — It  will  take  two 
hours  beating. 

A white  Plum  Cake. 

* 

To  two  pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  take  a pound  of 
sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  one  pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  nutmeg,  sixteen  eggs,  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  currants,  picked  and  washed,  half 
a pound  of  candied  lemon,  the  same  of  sweet  almonds, 
half  a pint  of  sack,  or  brandy,  three  spoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water,  beat  your  butter  to  a cream,  put  in  your 
sugar,  beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  half  an  hour,  mix 
them  with  your  sugar  and  butter,  then  beat  your  yolks 
half  an  hour,  mix  them  with  your  rvhites,  it  will  take 
two  hours  beating,  put  in  your  flour  a little  before  your 
oven  is  ready,  mix  your  currants  and  all  your  other  in- 
gredients lightly  in,  just  when  you  put  it  in  your  hoop. — 
Two  hours  will  bake  it. 

Little  Plum  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  rub  into  it  half  a pound  of 
butter,  the  same  of  sugar,  a little  beaten  mace  ; beat  four 
eggs  very  well  (leave  out  half  the  whites)  with  three 
spoonfuls  of  yest,  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  warm 
cream,  strain  them  into  your  flour,  and  make  it  up  light, 
set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise;  just  before  you  send  it  to 
the  oven  put  in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants. 

Orange  Cakes. 

Take  Seville  oranges  that  have  very  good  rinds,  quar- 
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ter  them,  and  boil  them  in  two  or  three  waters  until 
they  are  tender,  and  the  bitterness  is  gone  off,  skim  them, 
then  lay  them  on  a clean  napkin  to  dry,  take  all  the  seeds 
and  skins  out  of  the  pulp  with  a knife,  shred  the  peels 
fine,  put  them  to  the  pulp,  weigh  them,  and  put  rather 
more  than  their  weight  of  fine  sugar  into  a tossing-pan, 
with  just  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  boil  it  till  it 
becomes  a perfect  sugar,  then  by  degrees  put  in  your 
orange  peels  and  pulp,  stir  them  well  before  you  set  them 
on  the  fire,  boil  it  very  gently  till  it  looks  clear  and  thick, 
then  put  it  into  flat  bottomed  glasses,  set  them  in  a stove, 
and  keep  a constant  moderate  heat  to  them,  when  they 
are  candied  on  the  top  turn  them  out  upon  glasses. — 
N.  B.  You  may  make  lemon  cakes  the  same  way. 

Lemon  Cakes  a second  may. 

Beat  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  with  a whisk  for  an  hour, 
with  three  spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  then 
put  in  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  with 
the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon  grated  into  it ; when  it  is  well 
mixed  put  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  the  yolks  of 
ten  eggs  beaten  smooth,  and  just  before  you  put  it  into 
the  oven  stir  in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour ; butter 
your  pan,  and  one  hour  will  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven. 

Rice  Cakes. 

Take  fifteen  eggs,  leave  out  half  of  the  whites,  beat 
them  exceedingly  well  nearly  an  hour  with  a whisk,  then 
beat  the  yolks  half  an  hour,  put  to  your  yolks  ten  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar  sifted  fine,  beat  it  well  in,  then  put  in  half 
a pound  of  rice  flour,  a little  orange  water  or  brandy, 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated,  then  put  in  your  whites, 
beat  them  all  well  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
put  them  in  a hoop,  and  set  them  in  a quick  oven  for 
half  an  hour. 

Ratajia  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  bitter,  blanch  and  beat  them  fine  in  orange,  rose, 
or  clear  water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling,  pound  and  sift 
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a pound  of  fine  sugar,  mix  it  with  your  almonds,  have 
ready,  very  well  beaten,  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  mix 
them  lightly  with  the  almonds  and  sugar,  put  it  in  a 
preserving-pan,  and  set  them  on  a moderate  fire,  keep 
stirring  it  quick  one  way  until  it  is  pretty  hot ; when  it 
is  a little  cool,  roll  it  in  small  rolls,  and  cut  it  in  thin 
cakes,  dip  your  hands  in  flour  and  shake  them  on  it,  give 
them  each  a light  tap  with  your  finger,  put  them  on  sugar 
papers,  and  sift  a little  fine  sugar  over  them  just  as  you 
are  putting  them  into  a slow  oven. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  butter,  beat  it  to  a cream,  then 
put  in  half  a pound  of  flour,  one  egg,  six  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds 
mixed  into  a paste,  roll  them  thin,  and  cut  them  round 
with  a small  glass,  or  little  tins,  prick  them  and  lay  them 
on  sheets  of  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven. 

Another  way. 

To  a pound  of  butter  beat  and  sift  a pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  a little  mace,  and  four  eggs,  beat  them  all 
together  with  your  hand  till  it  is  very  light,  and  looks 
curdling,  then  shake  in  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour, 
roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  little  cakes  with  a tin,  and 
bake  them. 

Bath  Cakes. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour,  and 
one  spoonful  of  good  barm,  warm  some  cream,  and  make 
it  into  a light  paste,  set  it  to  the  fire  to  rise,  when  you 
make  them  up  take  four  ounces  of  caraway  comfits,  work 
part  of  them  in,  and  strew  the  rest  on  the  top,  make  them 
into  a round  cake,  the  size  of  a French  roll,  bake  them 
on  sheet  tins,  and  send  them  in  hot  for  breakfast. 

Queen-cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  a pound 
of  flour  well  dried,  a pound  of  butter,  eight  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  currants  washed  and  picked,  grate  a nutmeg,. 
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the  same  quantity  of  mace  and  cinnamon,  work  vour 
butter  to  a cream,  then  put  in  your  sugar,  heat  the  whites 
of  your  eggs  nearly  half  an  hour,  mix  them  with  your 
sugar  and  butter ; then  beat  your  yolks  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  put  them  to  your  butter;  beat  them  exceed- 
ingly well  together,  and  put  in  your  flour,  spices,  and  the 
currants  ; when  it  is  ready  for  the  oven  bake  them  in  tins, 
and  dust  a little  sugar  over  them. 

A common  Seed  Cake.  ' 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  rub  it  into  half  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds^beaten,  have 
ready  a pint  of  milk,  with  half  a pound  of  butter  melted 
-in  it,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  new  barm,  make  it  up  into  a 
paste,  set  it  to  the  fire  to  rise,  flour  your  tin,  and  bake 
it  in  a quick  oven.  < 

Cream  Cakes. 

Beat  the  whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a stiff' froth,  then  stir 
it  gently  with  a spoon,  for  fear  the  froth  should  fall,  and 
grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons,  to  every  white  of  an  egg 
shake  in  softly  a spoonful  of  double-refined  sugar  sifted 
fine,  lay  a wet  sheet  of  paper  on  a tin,  and  drop  the 
froth  in  little  lumps  on  it.  with  a spoon  a small  distance 
from  each  other,  and  sift  a good  quantity  of  sugar  over 
them,  set  them  in  an  oven  after  brown  bread,  make  the 
oven  close  up,  and  the  froth  will  rise,  when  they  are  just 
coloured  they  are  baked  enough,  take  them  out,  and  put 
two  bottoms  together,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve,  then  set 
them  in  a cool  oven  to  dry. — You  may  lay  raspberry 
jam,  or  other  sorts  of  sweetmeats  betwixt  them,  before 
you  close  the  bottoms  together  to  dry. 

Little  Currant  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour,  dry  it  well 
before  the  fire,  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  fine 
loaf  sugar  well  beaten  and  sifted,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  four 
spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  four  spoonfuls  of  sack,  a little 
mace,  and  one  nutmeg  grated  ; beat  the  eggs  very  well, 
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and  put  them  to  the  rose  water  and  sack,  then  put  to  it 
the  sugar  and  butter ; work  them  all  together,  strew  in 
the  currants  and  the  flour,  being  both  made  warm  to- 
gether before. — This  quantity  will  make  six  or  eight 
cakes;  bake  them  pretty  crisp,  and  a fine  brown. 

Prussian  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  half  a pound 
of  flour  dried,  and  seven  eggs,  beat  the  yolks  and  whites 
separate,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  the  peel  of  two  grated 
very  fine,  half  a pound  of  almonds  beaten  fine  with  rose 
water ; as  soon  as  the  whites  are  beaten  to  a froth,  put  in 
all  the  things  except  the  flour,  and  beat  them  together 
for  half  an  hour,  just  before  you  set  it  in  the  oven  shake 
in  the  flour. — N.  B.  The  whites  and  yolks  must  be  beaten 
separate,  or  it  will  be  quite  heavy. 

A Cake  without  Butter. 

Beat  eight  eggs  half  an  hour,  have  ready  pounded  and 
sifted  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  shake  it  in,  and  beat  it  half 
an  hour  more ; put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet 
almonds  beaten  fine,  with  orange-flower  water,  grate  the 
rind  of  a lemon  into  the  almonds,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  mix  them  all  together,  and  keep  beating  them 
till  the  oven  is  ready,  and  just  before  you  set  it  in  put  to 
it  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  warm  dry  fine  flour ; rub 
your  hoop  with  butter:  an  hour  and  a half  will  bake  it. 

Barhadocs  Jinnhalls. 

Beat  very  light  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites 
of  eight  with  a spoonful  of  rose  water,  and  dust  in  a 
pound  of  treble-refined  sugar,  then  put  in  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  the  best  fine  flour,  stir  it  lightly  in,  grease 
your  tin  sheets,  and  drop  them  in  the  shape  of  a maca- 
roon, and  bake  them  nicely. 

Cracknells. 

To  a pound  of  flour  put  a pound  of  butter,  six  eggs 
(leaving  out  the  whites)  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
powder  sugar,  a glass  of  water,  a little  lemon-peel  chop- 
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ped  very  fine,  and  dried  orange-flowers;  work  it  well 
together,  then  cut  it  into  pieces  of  what  bigness  you 
please  to  bake,  and  glaze  them  with  sugar. 

Light  Wigs. 

To  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  flour  put  half  a 
pint  of  milk  made  warm,  mix  in  it  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  light  barm,  cover  it  up,  set  it  half  an  hour  by  the  fire 
to  rise,  work  in  the  paste  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  four 
ounces  of  butter,  make  it  into  wigs  with  as  little  flour  as 
possible,  and  a few  seeds ; set  them  in  a quick  oven  to 
bake. 

Macaroons. 

To  one  pound  of  blanched  and  beaten  sweet  almonds 
put  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  a little  rose  water  to  keep 
them  from  boiling,  then  beat  the  whites  of  seven  eggs  to 
a froth,  put  them  in  and  beat  them  well  together,  drop 
them  on  wafer  paper,  grate  sugar  over  them,  and  bake 
them. 

Another  may. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bitter  almonds,  beat  them  as  fine  as  possible 
with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  then  beat  the  whites  of  five 
eggs  to  a strong  froth,  shake  in  lightly  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  beaten  and  sifted  very  fine,  drop 
them  in  little  drops,  the  size  of  a nutmeg  on  cap  paper, 
and  bake  them  in  a slack  oven. 

Spanish  Biscuits. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  nearly  half  an  hour,  then 
beat  in  eight  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  beat  the  whites  to  a strong 
froth,  then  beat  them  very  well  with  yolks  and  sugar  nearly 
half  an  hour,  put  in  four  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a little 
lemon  cut  exceedingly  fine,  and  bake  them  on  papers. 

Sponge  Biscuits. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  half  an  hour,  put  in  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  whisk  it  well 
till  you  see  it  rise  in  bubbles,  beat  the  whites  to  a strong 
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froth,  whisk  them  well  with  your  sugar  and  yolks,  beat 
in  fourteen  ounces  of  flour,  with  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
grated,  bake  them  in  tin  moulds  buttered,  or  coffins ; 
they  require  a hot  oven,  the  mouth  must  not  be  stopped, 
when  you  put  them  into  the  oven  dust  them  with  sugar  : 
they  will  take  half  an  hour  baking. 

Lemon  Biscuits. 

Beat  very  well  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
five,  with  four  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  till  they 
froth  up,  then  put  in  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted,  beat 
it  one  way  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  put  in  half  a pound 
of  flour  with  the  raspings  of  two  lemons,  and  the  pulp  of 
a small  one,  butter  your  tin,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven, 
but  do  not  stop  up  the  mouth  at  the  first  for  fear  it  should 
scorch,  dust  it  with  sugar  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven  : 
it  is  soon  baked. 

Drop  Biscuits. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six,  with 
one  spoonful  of  rose  water,  half  an  hour,  then  put  in  ten 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  whisk  them  well 
for  half  an  hour,  then  add  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds 
crushed  a little,  and  six  ounces  of  fine  flour,  whisk  in 
your  flour  gently,  drop  them  on  wafer  papers,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven. 

Common  Biscuits. 

Beat  eight  eggs  half  an  hour,  put  in  a pound  of  sugar 
beaten  and  sifted,  with  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  whisk 
it  an  hour  till  it  looks  light,  then  put  in  a pound  of  flour 
with  a little  rose  water,  and  bake  them  in  tins,  or  on 
papers  with  sugar  over  them. 

Wafers. 

Take  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  two  of  sugar,  the  same 
of  flour,  and  one  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  beat 
them  well  together  for  half  an  hour,  then  make  your 
wafer  tongs  hot,  and  pour  a little  of  your  batter  in  to 
cover  your  irons,  bake  them  on  a stove  fire,  as  they  arc 
baked  roll  them  on  a stick  like  a spigot,  as  soon  as  they 
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are  cold  they  will  be  very  crisp  ; they  are  proper  for  tea, 
or  to  put  upon  a salver  to  eat  with  jellies. 

Lemon  Puffs. 

Beat  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  sift  it  through 
a fine  sieve,  put  it  in  a bowl  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons ; 
beat  them  well  together,  then  beat  the  white  of  an  egg 
to  a very  high  froth,  put  it  in  your  bowl,  beat  it  half  an 
hour ; then  put  in  three  eggs,  with  two  rinds  of  lemons 
grated,  mix  it  well  up,  dust  your  papers  with  sugar,  drop 
on  the  puffs  in  small  drops,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Chocolate  Puffs. 

Beat  and  sift  half  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar, 
scrape  into  it  one  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  mix  them 
together,  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very  high  froth, 
then  strew  in  your  sugar  and  chocolate  ; keep  beating  it 
till  it  is  as  stiff  as  paste,  sugar  your  papers,  and  drop 
them  on  about  the  size  of  a sixpence,  and  bake  them  in 
a very  slow  oven. 

Almond  Puffs. 

Blanch  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  beat  them  fine 
with  orange-flower  water,  beat  the  whites  of  three  egg s 
to  a very  high  froth,  then  strew  in  a little  sifted  sugar, 
mix  your  almonds  with  your  sugar  and  eggs,  then  add 
more  sugar,  till  it  is  as  stiff’  as  paste,  lay  it  in  cakes,  and 
bake  it  on  paper,  in  a cool  oven. 

Pikelets. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  make  a hole  in  the  middle 
with  your  hand,  then  mix  two  spoonfuls  of  barm,  with 
as  much  milk  and  a little  salt  as  will  make  it  into  a light 
paste,  pour  your  milk  and  barm  into  the  middle  of  your 
flour,  and  stir  a little  of  your  flour  into  it,  then  let  it 
stand  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  work  all  the  flour 
into  the  barm,  and  beat  it  well  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  let  it  stand  an  hour;  after  that  take  it  out  with  a 
large  spoon,  and  lay  it  on  a board  well  dusted  with  flour, 
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and  dredge  flour  over  them ; pat  them  with  your  hand, 
and  bake  them  upon  your  bake-stone. 

French  Bread. 

Take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  flour,  one  ounce  of  butter 
melted  in  milk  and  water,  mix  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  barm  with  it,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  beat  the  white 
of  an  egg,  put  in  your  water  with  a little  salt,  work  it  up 
to  a light  paste,  put  it  into  a bowl,  then  pull  it  into  pieces, 
let  it  stand  all  night,  then  work  it  well  up  again,  cover 
it,  and  lay  it  on  a dresser  for  half  an  hour,  then  work  all 
the  pieces  separate  and  make  them  into  rolls,  and  set  them 
in  the  oven. 

White  Bread. 

To  a gallon  of  the  best  flour  put  six  ounces  of  butter, 
half  a pint  of  good  yest,  a little  salt,  break  two  eggs 
into  a basin,  but  leave  out  one  of  the  whites,  put  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  water  to  them,  and  beat  them  up  to  a froth 
and  put  them  in  the  flour,  have  as  much  new  milk  as 
will  wet  it,  make  it  just  cream,  and  mix  it  up,  lay  a hand- 
ful of  flour  and  drive  it  about,  holding  one  hand  in  the 
dough,  and  driving  it  with  the  other  hand  till  it  is  quite 
light,  then  put  it  in  your  pan  again,  and  put  it  near  the 
fire,  and  cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour 
and  a quarter;  make  your  rolls  ten  minutes  before  you 
set  them  in  the  oven,  and  prick  them  with  a fork ; if 
they  are  the  bigness  of  a French  roll,  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  will  bake  them. 

Tea  Crumpets. 

Beat  two  eggs  very  well,  put  to  them  a quart  of  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  a large  spoonful  of  barm  ; beat  in 
as  much  fine  flour  as  will  make  them  rather  thicker  than 
a common  batter  pudding,  then  make  your  bake-stone 
very  hot,  and  rub  it  with  a little  butter  wrapped  in  a clean 
linen  cloth,  then  pour  a large  spoonful  of  batter  upon 
your  stone,  and  let  it  run  to  the  size  of  a tea-saucer; 
turn  it,  and  when  you  want  to  use  them  roast  them  very 
crisp,  and  butter  them. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LITTLE  SAVOURY  DISHES. 

Itagoo  Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears. 

Boil  your  feet  and  ears,  then  split  your  feet  down  the 
middle,  and  cut  the  ears  in  narrow  slices,  dip  them  in 
batter  and  fry  them  a good  brown,  put  a little  beef  gravy 
into  a tossing-pan,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
a large  one  of  mushroom  catchup,  the  same  of  browning, 
and  a little  salt,  thicken  it  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  put  in  your  feet  and  ears,  give  them  a gentle 
boil,  and  then  lay  your  feet  in  the  middle  of  your  dish, 
and  the  ears  round  them,  strain  your  gravy  and  pour  it 
over:  garnish  with  curled  parley. — It  is  a pretty  corner 
dish  for  dinner. 

Salmagundic. 

Take  the  white  part  of  a roasted  chicken,  the  yolks  of 
four  boiled  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  the  same,  two  pickled 
herrings,  and  a handful  of  parsley,  chop  them  separately 
exceedingly  small,  take, the  same  quantity  of  lean  boiled 
ham  scraped  fine,  turn  a china  basin  upside  down  in  the 
middle  of  a dish,  make  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in 
the  shape  of  a pine  apple,  and  set  it  on  the  basin  bottom, 
lay  round  your  basin  a ring  of  shred  parsley,  then  a ring 
of  yolks  of  eggs,  then  whites,  then  ham,  then  chickens, 
then  herrings,  till  you  have  covered  your  basin,  and  used 
all  the  ingredients  ; lay  the  bones  of  the  pickled  herrings 
upon  it,  with  the  tails  up  to  the  butter,  and  the  heads 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  dish  ; lay  a few  capers,  and 
three  or  four  pickled  oysters  round  your  dish,  and  send 
it  up. 

Another  may. 

Chop  all  the  ingredients  as  for  the  first,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  put  in  the  middle  of  your  dish  a large  Se- 
ville orange,  and  your  ingredients  round  it,  rub  a little 
cold  butter  through  a sieve,  and  it  will  curl,  lay  it  in 
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lumps  on  the  meat;  stick  a sprig  of  curled  parsley  on 
your  butter  and  serve  it  up. 

Roast  a Calf’s  Heart. 

Make  a forcemeat  with  the  crumbs  of  half  a penny  loaf, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef-suet  shred  small,  or  butter, 
chop  a little  parsley,  sweet-marjoram,  and  lemon-peel, 
mix  it  up  with  a little  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  fill  your  heart,  and  lay  over  the  stuffing 
a caul  of  veal,  or  writing  paper  to  keep  it  in  the  heart, 
lay  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  keep  turning  it,  and  roast  it  tho- 
roughly ; when  you  dish  it  up  pour  over  it  good  melted 
butter,  lay  slices  of  lemon  round  it  and  send  it  to  the 
table. 

Dress  a dish  of  Lamb  Bits. 

Skin  the  stones  and  split  them,  lay  them  on  a dry  cloth 
with  the  sweetbreads  and  liver,  and  dredge  them  well 
with  flour,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  lard  or  butter  a light 
brown,  then  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  dry  ; fry  a good 
quantity  of  parsley,  lay  your  bits  on  the  dish,  and  the 
parsley  in  lumps  over  it ; pour  melted  butter  round 
them. 

Fricassee  Calf’s  Feet. 

Roil  your  feet,  take  out  the  bones,  and  cut  the  meat 
in  thin  slices,  and  put  it  into  a tossing-pan,  tvith  half  a 
pint  of  good  gravy,  boil  them  a little,  and  then  put  in  a 
few  morels,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a little  mush- 
room powder,  or  pickled  mushrooms,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a little  salt,  thicken  with  a little 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  mix  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  a tea- 
cupful of  good  cream,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated,  put  it 
in,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  it 
, will  curdle  the  milk : garnish  with  lemon  and  curled 
parsley. 

Chickens  in  Savoury  Jelly. 

Roast  two  chickens,  then  boil  a gang  of  calf’s  feet  to 
a strong  jelly,  take  out  the  feet,  skim  off  the  fat,  beat 
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the  whites  of  three  eggs  very  well,  then  mix  them  with 
half  a pint  of  white  wine  vinegar,  the  juice  of  three  le- 
mons, a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  pepper  corns,  and 
a little  salt,  put  them  to  your  jelly  ; when  it  has  boiled 
five  or  six  minutes,  run  it  through  a jelly-bag  several 
times  till  it  is  very  clear,  then  put  a little  in  the  bottom 
of  a bow]  that  will  hold  your  chickens,  when  they  are 
cold,  and  the  jelly  quite  set,  lay  them  in  with  their  breasts 
down,  then  fill  up  your  bowl  quite  full  with  the  rest  of 
your  jelly,  which  you  must  take  care  to  keep  from  setting 
(so  that  when  you  pour  it  into  your  bowl  it  will  not 
break)  let  it  stand  all  night,  the  next  day  put  your  basin 
into  warm  water,  pretty  near  the  top ; as  soon  as  you 
find  it  loose  in  the  basin,  lay  your  dish  over  it,  and  turn 
it  out  upon  it. 

Pigeons  in  Savoury  Jelly. 

Roast  your  pigeons  with  the  heads  and  feet  on,  put  a 
sprig  of  myrtle  in  their  bills,  make  a jelly  for  them  the 
same  way  as  for  the  chickens,  pour  a little  into  a basin, 
when  it  is  set  lay  in  the  pigeons  with  their  breasts  down, 
fill  up  your  bowl  with  jelly,  and  turn  it  out  as  before. 

Small  Birds  in  Savoury  Jelly. 

Take  eight  small  birds,  with  their  heads  and  feet  on, 
put  a good  lump  of  butter  in  them  and  sew  up  their  vents, 
put  them  in  a jug,  cover  it  close  with  a cloth,  set  them  in 
a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  they  are  enough,  drain  them, 
make  your  jelly  as  before,  put  a little  into  a basin,  when 
it  is  set  lay  in  three  birds  with  their  breasts  down,  cover 
them  with  the  jelly,  when  it  is  set  put  the  other  five 
with  the  heads  in  the  middle,  fill  up  your  bowl  with 
jelly  as  before,  and  turn  it  out  the  same  way. 

Smelts  in  Savoury  Jelly. 

Gut  and  wash  your  smelts,  season  them  with  mace  and 
salt,  lay  them  in  a pot  with  butter  over  them,  tie  them 
down  with  paper,  and  bake  them  half  an  hour,  take  them 
out  and  when  they  are  a little  cool  lay  them  separately 
on  a board  to  drain,  when  they  are  quite  cold  lay  them 
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on  a deep  plate  in  what  form  you  please,  pour  your  jelly 
over  them,  and  they  will  look  like  fish. — Make  your  jelly 
as  before. 

Cram  Fish  in  Savoury  Jelly. 

Roil  your  craw  fish,  then  put  a little  jelly  in  a bowl, 
made  as  for  the  chickens,  when  it  is  set  put  in  a few  craw- 
fish, then  cover  them  with  jelly,  when  it  is  cold  put  in 
more  layers  till  your  bowl  is  full,  let  it  stand  all  night, 
and  turn  them  out  the  same  as  the  chickens. 

Cram  Fish  in  Jelly. 

Boil  half  a dozen  large  craw  fish,  and  let  them  cool, 
wipe  them  clean,  lay  them  in  a punch  bowl,  with  their 
backs  downwards,  pour  on  them  some  nice  calf’s  foot 
jelly,  when  it  is  cold  turn  it  out  upon  a glass  dish  ; it 
makes  a very  pretty  side  dish  for  either  dinner  or  supper. 

Dress  Macaroni  mith  Parmesan  Cheese. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  macaroni  till  it  is  quite  tender, 
and  lay  it  on  a sieve  to  drain,  then  put  it  in  a tossing-pan, 
with  about  a gill  of  good  cream,  a lump  of  butter  rolled 
in  Hour,  boil  it  five  minutes,  pour  it  on  a plate,  lay  all 
over  it  Parmesan  cheese  toasted ; send  it  to  table  on  a 
water  plate,  for  it  soon  grows  cold. 

Slew  Cheese  with  Light,  Wigs. 

O O 

Cut  a plate  full  of  cheese,  pour  on  it  a glass  of  red 
wine,  stew  it  before  the  fire,  toast  a light  wig,  pour 
over  it  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  hot  red  wine,  put  it  in 
the  middle  of  your  dish,  lay  the  cheese  over  it,  and  serve 
it  up. 

Stem  Cheese. 

Cut  your  cheese  very  thin,  lay  it  in  a toaster,  set  it 
before  the  fire,  pour  a glass  of  ale  over  it,  let  it  stand  till 
it  is  all  like  a light  custard,  then  pour  it  on  toasts  or 
wigs,  and  send  it  up  hot. 

Stem  Cardoons. 

Take  the  inside  of  your  cardoons,  wash  them  well,  boil 
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them  in  salt  and  water,  put  them  into  a tossing-pan,  with 
a little  veal  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large 
one  of  mushroom  catchup,  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste, 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  a little  and  serve 
it  up  in  a soup-plate. 

Fry  Car doons. 

Boil  your  cardoons  as  you  did  for  stewing,  then  dip 
them  in  batter  made  of  a spoonful  of  flour  and  ale,  fry 
them  in  a pan  of  boiling  lard,  pour  melted  butter  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up. 

Ragoo  Celery. 

. Take  off  all  the  outsides  of  your  heads  of  celery,  cut 
them  in  pieces,  put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  a little 
veal  gravy  or  water,  boil  them  till  they  are  tender,  put  to 
it  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a meat  spoonful  of  white 
wine,  and  a little  salt ; thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  serve  them  up  with  sippets. 

Fry  Celery. 

Boil  your  celery  as  for  a ragoo,  then  cut  it  and  dip  it 
in  batter,  fry  it  a light  brown  in  hog’s-lard ; put  it  on 
a plate,  and  pour  melted  butter  upon  it. 

Slew  Celery. 

Take  off  the  outside  and  the  green  ends  of  your  heads 
of  celery,  boil  them  in  water  till  they  are  very  tender,  put 
in  a slice  of  lemon,  a little  beaten  mace,  thicken  it  with  a 
good  lump  of  butter  and  flour,  boil  it  a little,  add  a little 
cream,  shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  of  a fine  thickness, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Scallop  Potatoes. 

Boil  your  potatoes,  then  beat  them  fine  in  a bowl  with 
good  cream,  a lump  of  butter,  and  salt,  put  them  into 
scallop  shells,  make  them  smooth  on  the  top,  score  them 
with  a knife,  lay  thin  slices  of  butter  on  the  top  of  them, 
put  them  into  a Dutch  oven  to  brown  before  the  fire. — 
Three  shells  are  enough  for  a dish. 
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Stem  Mushrooms. 

Take  large  buttons,  wipe  them  with  a wet  flannel, 
put  them  in  a stew-pan  with  a little  water,  let  them  stew 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  a little  salt,  work  a 
little  flour  and  butter  to  make  it  as  thick  as  cream,  let  it 
boil  five  minutes,  when  you  dish  it  up,  put  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  cream  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  shake 
it  over  the  fire  about  a minute  or  two,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil  for  fear  of  curdling  ; put  sippets  round  the  inside  of 
the  rim  of  the  dish,  but  not  toasted,  and  serve  it  up. — 
It  is  proper  for  a side  dish  for  supper,  or  a corner  for 
dinner. 

Another  may. 

Take  your  mushrooms  (if  they  are  buttons,  rub  them 
with  a flannel)  and  put  them  in  milk  and  water  ; if  flaps, 
peel,  gill,  and  wash  them,  put  them  into  your  stew-pan 
with  a little  veal  gravy,  a little  mace  and  salt,  thickened 
■with  a little  cream  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs ; keep  it 
stirring  all  the  time  lest  it  curdle,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

Mushroom  Loaves. 

Take  small  buttons,  wash  them  as  for  pickling,  put 
them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  a little  white  bread  crumbs 
that  have  been  boiled  half  an  hour  in  water,  then  boil 
your  mushrooms  in  the  bread  and  water  five  minutes, 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
cream,  but  no  yolks  of  eggs,  put  in  a little  salt,  then 
take  five  small  French  rolls,  make  holes  in  the  tops  of 
them  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  scrape  out  all  the 
crumb,  and  put  in  your  mushrooms  ; stick  a bay  leaf  on 
the  top  of  every  roll. — Five  is  a handsome  dish  for  din- 
ner, or  three  for  supper. 

Ragoo  Mushrooms. 

Take  large  mushrooms,  peel  and  take  out  the  inside, 
broil  them  on  a gridiron,  when  the  outside  is  brown  put 
them  into  a tossing-pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
them,  let  them  stand  ten  minutes,  then  put  to  them  a 
spoonful  of  white  wine,  the  same  of  browning,  a very 
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little  alegar,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  a 
little,  lay  sippets  round  your  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 

Stew  Peas  with  Lettuces. 

Shell  your  peas,  boil  them  in  hard  water,  with  salt  in 
it,  drain  them  in  a sieve,  then  cut  your  lettuces  in  slices, 
and  fry  them  in  fresh  butter,  put  your  peas  and  lettuces 
into  a tossing-pan,  with  a little  good  gravy,  pepper,  and 
salt,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  put  in  a little  shred 
mint,  and  serve  it  up  in  a soup-dish. 

Poach  Eggs  with  Toasts. 

Put  your  water  on  a flat  bottomed  pan,  with  a little 
salt,  when  it  boils  break  your  eggs  carefully  in,  and  let 
them  boil  ten  minutes,  then  take  them  up  with  an  egg 
spoon,  and  lay  them  on  buttered  toasts. 

Dress  Eggs  and  Spinage. 

Pick  and  wash  your  spinage  in  several  waters,  set  a 
pan  over  the  fire  with  a large  quantity  of  water,  throw  a 
handful  of  salt  in,  when  it  boils  put  your  spinage  in,  and 
let  it  boil  two  minutes,  take  it  up  with  a fish-slice,  and 
lay  it  on  the  back  of  a hair-sieve,  squeeze  the  water  out, 
and  put  it  in  a tossing-pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  keep  turning  and  chopping  it  with  a knife  till  it 
is  quite  dry,  then  press  it  a little  betwixt  two  pewter 
plates,  cut  it  in  the  shape  of  sippets,  and  some  in  dia- 
monds, poach  your  eggs  as  before,  and  lay  them  on  your 
spinage,  and  serve  them  up  hot. — N.  B.  You  may  dress 
brocoli  instead  of  spinage,  and  lay  it  in  bunches  betwixt 
every  egg. 

Dress  Ess;.*  with  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Boil  your  artichoke  bottoms  in  hard  water,  if  dry  ones 
in  soft  water,  put  a good  lump  of  butter  in  the  water,  it 
will  make  them  boil  in  half  the  time,  and  they  will  be 
white  and  plump  ; when  you  take  them  up  put  the  yolk 
of  an  hard  egg  in  the  middle  of  every  bottom,  and  pour 
good  melted  butter  upon  them,  and  serve  them  up  : you 
may  lay  asparagus,  or  brocoli,  betwixt  every  bottom. 
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A Fricassee  of  Eggs. 

Boil  your  eggs  pretty  hard,  cut  them  in  round  slices, 
make  a rich  sauce  the  same  way  as  for  boiled  chickens, 
pour  it  over  your  eggs,  lay  sippets  round  them,  and  put 
a whole  yolk  in  the  middle  of  your  plate. — It  is  proper 
for  a corner  dish  at  supper. 

Fry  Sausages. 

Cut  them  in  single  links,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  butter, 
then  take  a slice  of  bread,  and  fry  it  a good  brown  in  the 
butter  you  fried  the  sausages  in,  and  lay  it  in  the  bottom 
of  your  dish,  put  the  sausages  on  the  toast,  in  four  parts, 
and  lay  poached  eggs  betwixt  them ; pour  a little  good 
melted  butter  round  them,  and  serve  them  up. 

Stew  Cucumbers. 

Peel  off  the  out  rind,  slice  the  cucumbers  pretty  thick, 
fry  them  in-fresh  butter,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain, 
put  them  into  a tossing-pan,  with  a large  glass  of  red  wine, 
the  same  of  strong  gravy,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  make 
it  pretty  thick  with  flour  and  butter,  and  when  it  boils 
put  in  your  cucumbers,  keep  shaking  them,  and  let  them 
boil  five  minutes,  be  careful  you  do  not  break  them;  pour 
them  into  a dish,  and  serve  them  up. 

An  Amulet. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a frying-pan, 
break  six  eggs  and  beat  them  a little,  strain  them  through 
a hair-sieve,  put  them  in  when  your  butter  is  hot,  and 
strew  in  a little  shred  parsley  and  boiled  ham  scraped 
fine,  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  fry  it  brown  on  the 
under  side,  lay  it  on  your  dish,  but  do  not  turn  it,  hold  a 
hot  salamander  half  a minute  over  it,  to  take  off"  the  raw 
look  of  the  eggs ; stick  curled  parsley  in  it,  and  serve  it 
*'P-  ^T;  You  may  put  in  clary  and  chives,  or  onions 

if  you  like  it. 

An  Amulet  of  Asparagus. 

1 ake  six  eggs,  beat  them  up  with  cream,  boil  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  asparagus,  when  boiled  cut  off  all 
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the  green  in  small  pieces,  and  mix  them  with  the  eggs, 
and  some  pepper  and  salt ; make  your  pan  hot,  and  put 
in  a slice  of  butter,  then  put  them  in,  and  send  them  up 
hot. — You  may  serve  them  up  on  hot  buttered  toasts. 

Panada. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and  boil  it  in  a pint 
of  water,  with  one  onion  and  a few  pepper-corns,  till  quite 
thick  and  soft,  then  put  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  a little 
salt,  and  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  keep  stirring  it  till  it 
is  like  a fine  custard,  pour  it  into  a soup-plate,  and  serve 
it  up. — N.  B.  You  may  use  sugar  and  currants,  instead 
of  onions  and  pepper-corns,  if  you  please. 

A Ramequin  of  Cheese. 

Take  some  old  Cheshire  cheese,  a lump  of  butter,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  hard  boiled  egg,  and  beat  it  very  well  to- 
gether in  a marble  mortar,  spread  it  on  some  slices  of 
bread  toasted  and  buttered  ; hold  a salamander  over  them 
and  send  them  up. 


part  m. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Observations  on  Potting  and  Collaring. 

Cover  your  meat  well  with  butter  and  tie  over  it 
strong  paper,  and  bake  it  well ; when  it  comes  out  of 
the  oven  pick  out  all  the  skins  quite  clean,  and  drain  the 
meat  from  the  gravy,  or  the  skins  will  hinder  it  from 
looking  well,  and  the  gravy  will  soon  turn  it  sour,  beat 
your  seasoning  well  before  you  put  in  your  meat,  and 
put  it  in  by  degrees  as  you  are  beating ; when  you  put  it 
into  your  pots,  press  it  well,  and  let  it  be  quite  cold  be- 
fore you  pour  the  clarified  butter  over  it. — In  collaring, 
be  careful  you  roll  it  up,  and  bind  it  close,  boil  it  till  it 
is  thoroughly  enough,  when  quite  cold  put  it  into  pickle 
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with  the  binding  on,  next  day  take  off  the  binding,  when 
it  will  leave  the  skin  clear  : make  fresh  pickle  often,  and 
your  meat  will  keep  good  a long  time. 

Pot  Beef. 

Rub  three  pounds  of  beef  with  a little  brown  sugar, 
and  saltpetre,  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  then  wash  it 
clean,  and  dry  it  well  with  a cloth,  season  it  with  a little 
beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  cut  it  into 
five  or  six  pieces,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  a 
little  water,  and  lumps  of  sweet  suet  upon  it,  let  the  pot 
boil  in  a saucepan  of  water  until  the  meat  be  tender,  this 
is  much  better  than  baking  it,  there  is  less  waste ; then 
take  it  out,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar;  add  to  it  a little 
more  mace,  pepper,  and  salt ; oil  half  a pound  of  butter 
in  the  gravy  and  fat  that  came  from  your  beef,  and  put 
it  in  as  you  see  it  requires  it,  and  beat  it  exceedingly  fine, 
then  put  it  into  your  pots,  and  press  it  close  down,  pour 
clarified  butter  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

Pot  Beef  to  eat  like  Venison. 


Put  ten  pounds  of  beef  into  a deep  dish,  pour  over  it 
a pint  of  red  wine,  and  let  it  lie  in  it  for  two  days,  then 
season  it  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  put  it  into  a 
pot  with  the  wine  it  was  steeped  in,  add  to  it  a large  glass 
more  of  wine,  tie  it  down  with  paper,  and  bake  it  three 
hours  in  a quick  oven  ; when  you  take  it  out  beat  it  in 
a mortar  or  wooden  bowl,  clarify  a pound  of  butter,  and 
put  it  in  as  you  see  it  requires,  keep  beating  it  till  it  is  a 
fine  paste,  then  put  it  into  your  pots,  lay  a paper  over 
it,  and  set  on  a weight  to  press  it  down  ; the  next  day- 
pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place 
for  use. 


Pot  Ox  Cheek. 


When  you  stew  an  ox  cheek,  take  some  of  the  fleshy 
part,  and  season  it  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  beat  it 
verv  fine  in  a mortar  with  a little  clear  fat  skimmed  off 
the  gravy,  then  put  it  close  into  your  potting  pots,  and 
pour  over  it  clarified  butter,  and  keep  it  for  use. 
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Put  Venison. 

If  your  venison  he  stale  rub  it  with  vinegar,  and  let  it 
lie  one  hour,  then  dry  it  clean  with  a cloth,  and  rub  it  all 
over  with  red  wine,  season  it  with  beaten  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt,  put  it  on  an  earthen  dish,  and  pour  over  it  half 
a pint  of  red  wine,  and  a pound  of  butter,  and  set  it  in 
the  oven  ; if  it  be  a shoulder,  put  a coarse  paste  over  it, 
andbake  it  all  night  in  a brown  bread  oven ; when  it  comes 
out,  pick  it  clean  from  the  bones  and  beat  it  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  the  fat  from  your  gravy  ; if  you  find  it  not 
seasoned  enough,  add  more  seasoning  and  clarified  but- 
ter, and  keep  beating  it  till  it  is  a fine  paste,  then  press 
it  hard  down  into  your  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

Pot  Veal. 

Cut  a fillet  of  veal  in  three  or  four  pieces,  season  it 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mace,  put  it  into  pots  with 
half  a pound  of  butter,  tie  a paper  over  it,  and  set  it  in  a 
hot  oven,  and  bake  it  three  hours,  when  you  take  it  out 
cut  off  all  the  outsides,  then  put  the  veal  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  beat  it  with  the  fat  from  your  gravy,  then  oil 
a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  put  it  in  a little  at  a time, 
and  keep  beating  it  till  you  see  it  is  like  a fine  paste,  then 
put  it  close  down  into  your  potting-pots,  put  a paper  upon 
it,  and  set  on  a weight  to  press  it  hard  ; when  your  veal 
is  cold  and  stiff,  pour  over  it  clarified  butter,  the  thick- 
ness of  a crown  piece,  and  tie  it  down. 

Put  Marble  Veal. 

Boil  a dried  tongue,  skin  it,  and  cut  it  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible, and  beat  it  exceedingly  well  with  nearly  a pound 
of  butter  and  a little  beaten  mace,  till  it  is  like  a paste ; 
have  ready  veal  stewed  and  beaten  the  same  way  as  be- 
fore, then  put  some  veal  into  your  potting-pots,  then 
some  tongue  in  lumps  over  the  veal ; fill  your  pot  close 
up  with  veal,  and  press  it  very  hard  down,  and  pour 
clarified  butter  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. — N.  B. 
Do  not  lay  on  your  tongue  in  any  form,  but  in  lumps,  and 
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it  will  cut  like  marble  ; when  you  send  it  to  the  table  cut 
it  out  in  slices,  and  garnish  it  with  curled  parsley. 

Pot  Tongues. 

Take  a neat’s  tongue,  and  rub  it  with  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  let  it  lie 
two  days,  then  boil  it  till  it  is  quite  tender,  and  take  oft’ 
the  skin  and  side  bits,  then  cut  the  tongue  in  very  thin 
slices,  and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  one  pound 
of  clarified  butter,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste, 
beat  it  exceedingly  fine,  then  put  it  close  down  into  small 
potting-pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. 

Pot  a Hare. 

Hang  up  your  hare  four  or  five  days  with  the  skin  on, 
then  case  it,  and  cut  it  up  as  for  eating,  put  it  in  a pot, 
and  season  it  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  put  a pound 
of  butter  upon  it,  tie  it  down,  and  bake  it  in  a bread 
oven,  when  it  comes  out,  pick  it  clean  from  the  bones, 
and  pound  it  very  fine  in  a mortar,  with  the  fat  from 
your  gravy,  then  put  it  close  down  into  your  pots,  and 
pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

Pot  Ham  milk  Chickens. 

Take  as  much  lean  off  a boiled  ham  as  you  please,  and 
half  the  quantity  of  fat,  cut  it  as  thin  as  possible,  beat 
it  very  fine  in  a mortar,  with  a little  oiled  butter,  beaten 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  put  part  of  it  into  a china  pot, 
then  beat  the  white  part  of  a fowl  with  a very  little  sea- 
soning ; it  is  to  qualify  the  ham  ; put  a layer  of  chicken, 
then  one  of  ham,  the  chicken  at  the  top,  press  it  hard 
down,  and  when  it  is  cold  pour  clarified  butter  over  it, 
when  you  send  it  to  the  table  cut  out  a thin  slice  in  the 
form  of  half  a diamond,  and  lay  it  round  the  edge  of 
your  pot. 

Pol  Woodcocks. 

Pluck  six  woodcocks,  draw  out  the  train  ; skewer  their 
bills  through  their  thighs,  and  put  the  legs  through  each 
other,  and  their  feet  upon  their  breasts,  season  them  with 
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three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  then  put  them  into  a deep  pot,  with  a pound  of  but- 
ter over  them,  tie  a strong  paper  over  them,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven : when  they  are  enough  lay 
them  on  a dish,  to  drain  the  gravy  from  them,  then  put 
them  into  potting-pots,  and  take  all  the  clear  butter  from 
your  gravy,  and  put  it  upon  them,  and  fill  up  your  pots 
with  clarified  butter,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

Pol  Moor  Game . 

Pick  and  draw  your  moor  game,  wipe  them  clean  with 
a cloth,  and  season  them  pretty  well  with  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt ; put  one  leg  through  the  other,  roast  them  till 
they  are  quite  enough,  and  a good  brown  ; when  they 
are  cold  put  them  into  potting-pots,  and  pour  over  them 
clarified  butter,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. — N.  B. 
Leave  their  heads  uncovered  with  the  butter. 

Pot  Pigeons. 

Pick  your  pigeons,  cut  off  the  pinions,  wash  them  clean 
and  put  them  into  a sieve  to  drain,  then  dry  them  with 
a cloth,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  roll  a lump 
of  butter  in  chopped  parsley,  and  put  it  into  the  pigeons, 
sew  up  their  vents,  then  put  them  into  a pot  with  butter 
over  them,  tie  them  down,  and  set  them  in  a moderate 
oven  ; when  they  come  out,  put  them  into  potting  pots, 
and  cover  them  well  with  clarified  butter. 

Pot  all  lands  of  small  Birds. 

Pick  and  gut  your  birds,  dry  them  well  with  a cloth, 
season  them  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  then  put  them 
into  a pot  with  butter,  tie  your  pot  down  with  paper, 
and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  ; when  they  come  out, 
drain  the  gravy  from  them,  and  put  them  into  potting- 
pots,  and  cover  them  with  clarified  butter. 

A cold  Porcupine  of  Beef. 

Salt  a flank  of  beef  the  same  way  as  you^iid  thq4'ound 
of  beef,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a fortnight  at  least, 
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then  lay  it  flat  upon  a table,  beat  it  an  hour,  or  till  it  is 
soft  all  over,  then  rub  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  strew  over  it  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  beaten  mace, 
also  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  the  crumb 
of  two  penny  loaves,  and  two  large  handfuls  of  parsley 
shred  small,  then  cover  it  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
and  roll  your  beef  up  very  tight,  and  bind  it  well  with 
packthread,  boil  it  four  hours,  when  it  is  cold  lard  it 
all  over,  one  row  with  the  lean  of  ham,  a second  with 
cucumbers,  a third  with  fat  bacon,  cut  them  in  pieces 
about  the  thickness  of  a pipe  shank,  and  lard  it  so  that  it 
may  appear  red,  green,  and  white ; send  it  to  the  table 
with  pickles  and  scraped  horseradish  round  it,  keep  it  in 
salt  and  water,  and  a little  vinegar. — You  may  keep  it 
four  or  five  days  without  pickle. 

Collar  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Bone  your  veal,  and  beat  it  a little,  then  rub  it  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strew  over  it  a little  beaten 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  a large  handful  of  par- 
sley chopped  small,  and  a few  sprigs  of  sweet-marjoram, 
a little  lemon-peel  cut  exceedingly  fine,  one  anchovy 
washed,  boned,  and  chopped  very  small,  and  mixed  with 
a few  bread  crumbs,  then  roll  it  up  very  tight,  bind  it 
hard  with  a fillet,  and  wrap  it  in  a clean  cloth,  then  boil 
it  two  hours  and  a half  in  soft  water  ; when  it  is  enough, 
hang  it  up  by  one  end,  and  make  a pickle  for  it ; to  one 
pint  of  salt  and  water  put  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  when 
you  send  it  to  the  table  cut  a slice  off  one  end  : garnish 
with  pickles  and  parsley. 

Collar  a Calf's  Head. 

Take  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  and  dress  off  the 
hair,  then  rip  it  down  the  face,  and  take  out  all  the  bones 
carefully  from  the  meat,  and  steep  it  in  warm  blue  milk 
till  it  is  white,  then  lay  it  flat,  and  rub  it  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  strew  over  it  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pep- 
per, two  or  three  blades  of  beaten  mace,  and  one  nut- 
meg, a spoonful  of  salt,  two  score  of  oysters  chopped 
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9mall,  half  a pound  of  beef-marrow,  and  a large  handful 
of  parsley,  lay  them  all  over  the  inside  of  the  head,  cut 
off  the  ears,  and  lay  them  in  a thin  part  of  the  head,  then 
roll  it  up  tight,  bind  it  up  with  a fillet,  and  wrap  it  up 
in  a clean  cloth,  boil  it  two  hours,  and  when  it  is  almost 
cold  bind  it  up  with  a fresh  fillet,  and  put  it  in  a pickle 
made  as  above,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Collar  a Breast  of  Mutton. 

Bone  your  mutton,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  then  grate  over  it  a little  lemon-peel,  and  a nut- 
meg, with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  then  chop  small  one 
tea-cupful  of  capers,  two  anchovies  shred  fine,  a handful 
of  parsley,  a few  sweet  herbs,  mix  them  with  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf,  and  strew  it  over  your  mutton  and  roll 
it  up  tight,  boil  it  two  hours,  then  take  it  up,  and  put  it 
into  a pickle  made  as  for  the  calf’s  head. 

Collar  a Pig. 

Kill  your  pig,  dress  off  the  hair,  and  draw  out  the  en- 
trails, and  wash  it  clean,  take  a sharp  knife,  rip  it  open, 
and  take  out  all  the  bones,  then  rub  it  all  over  with  pep- 
per and  salt  beaten  fine,  a few  sage  leaves,  and  sweet  herbs 
chopped  small,  then  roll  up  your  pig  tight,  and  bind  it 
with  a fillet,  then  fill  your  boiler  with  soft  water,  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  and  a handful  of  salt,  eight  or  ten  cloves, 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  pepper-corns,  and  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs ; when  it  boils  put  in  your  pig,  and  boil 
it  till  it  is  tender,  then  take  it  up,  and  when  it  is  almost 
cold  bind  it  over  again,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot, 
and  pour  the  liquor  your  pig  was  boiled  in  upon  it,  keep 
it  covered,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Collar  a Swine's  Face. 

Chop  the  face  in  many  places,  and  wash  it  in  several 
waters,  then  boil  it  till  the  meat  will  leave  the  bones, 
take  out  the  bones,  cut  open  the  ears,  and  take  out  the 
ear  roots,  cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  and  season  it  with  pep- 
per and  salt ; while  it  is  hot  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot, 
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and  set  the  ears  round  the  outside  of  the  meat,  put  a 
board  on  that  will  go  in  the  inside  of  the  pot,  and  set  a 
heavy  weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  all  night,  the  next 
day,  turn  it  out,  cut  it  round  ways,  and  it  will  look  close 

and  bright. 

Mock  Brawn. 

Take  a piece  of  the  belly  part,  and  the  head  of  a young- 
porker,  rub  it  with  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  three  days,  then 
wash  it  clean,  split  the  head  and  boil  it,  then  take  out  the 
bones,  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  then  take  four  ox  feet  boiled 
tender  and  cut  in  thin  pieces,  lay  them  in  your  belly-piece 
with  the  head  cut  small,  then  roll  it  up  tight  with  sheet 
tin,  that  a trencher  will  go  in  at  each  end,  boil  it  four  or 
five  hours,  when  it  comes  out  set  it  upon  one  end,  and 
press  the  trencher  down  with  a large  lead  weight,  let  it 
stand  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  take  it  out  of  your 
tin,  and  bind  it  with  a white  fillet,  put  it  into  cold  salt 
and  water,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. — N.  B.  You  must 
make  fresh  salt  and  water  every  four  days,  and  it  will 
keep  a long  time. 

Collar  Flat  Ribs  qf  Beef. 

Bone  your  beef,  lay  it  flat  upon  a table,  and  beat  it  half 
an  hour  with  a wooden  mallet  till  it  is  quite  soft,  then 
rub  it  with  six  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
common  salt  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  beaten  fine,  let 
it  lie  then  for  ten  days,  and  turn  it  once  every  day,  take 
it  out,  then  put  it  into  warm  water  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
then  lay  it  flat  upon  a table,  with  the  outward  skin  down, 
and  cut  it  in  rows,  and  across,  about  the  breadth  of  your 
finger,  but  take  care  you  do  not  cut  the  outside  skin,  then 
fill  one  nick  with  chopped  parsley,  the  second  with  fat 
pork,  the  third  with  crumbs  of  bread,  mace,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt,  then  parsley,  and  so  on  till  you  have 
filled  all  your  nicks ; then  roll  it  up  tight,  and  bind  it 
round  with  coarse  broad  tape,  wrap  it  in  a cloth  and  boil 
it  four  or  five  hours ; then  take  it  up,  and  hang  it  up  by 
one  end  of  the  string  to  keep  it  round,  save  the  liquor  it 
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was  boiled  in,  the  next  day  skim  it  and  add  to  it  half  the 
quantity  of  alegar  as  you  have  liquor,  and  a little  mace, 
long  pepper,  and  salt,  then  put  in  your  beef,  and  keep  it 
for  use.-^-N.  B.  When  you  send  it  to  the  table  cut  a lit- 
tle off’  both  ends,  and  it  will  be  in  diamonds  of  different 
colours,  and  look  very  pretty ; set  it  upon  a dish  as  you 
do  brawn  : if  you  make  afresh  pickle  every  week  it  will 
keep  a long  time. 

Collar  Beef. 

Salt  your  beef,  and  beat  it  as  before,  then  rub  it  over 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  strew  over  it  two  large  handfuls 
of  parsley  shred  small,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  black  pep- 
per and  salt  to  your  taste,  roll  it  up  tight,  and  bind  it 
about  with  a coarse  broad  tape,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  ten- 
der : make  a pickle  for  it  the  same  way  as  before. 

Force  a Bound,  of  Beef 

Take  a good  round  of  beef,  and  rub  it  a quarter  of 
an  hour  with  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  the  same  of  bay 
salt,  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a pound  of  com- 
mon salt,  let  it  lie  in  it  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  turn  it 
once  every  day  in  the  brine,  then  wash  it  well,  and  make 
holes  in  it  with  a penknife  about  an  inch  one  from  ano- 
ther, and  fill  one  hole  with  shred  parsley,  a second  with 
fat  pork  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  a third  with  bread 
crumbs,  beef-marrow,  a little  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt  mixed  together,  then  parsley,  and  so  on  till  you 
have  filled  all  the  holes,  then  wrap  your  beef  in  a cloth 
and  bind  it  with  a fillet,  then  boil  it  four  hours,  when  it 
is  cold  bind  it  over  again,  and  cut  a thin  slice  off  before 
you  send  it  to  the  table : garnish  with  parsley  and  red 
cabbage. 

Souse  a Turkey. 

Kill  your  turkey  and  let  it  hang  four  or  five  days  in 
the  feathers,  then  pick  it  and  slit  it  up  the  back  and  take 
out  the  entrails,  bone  it  and  bind  it  with  a piece  of  mat- 
ting like  sturgeon  or  Newcastle  salmon,  set  over  the  fire 
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a clean  saucepan,  with  a pint  of  strong  alegar,  a score  of 
cloves,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  a nutmeg  sliced, 
a few  pepper-corns,  and  a handful  of  salt,  when  it 
boils  put  in  the  turkey,  and  boil  it  an  hour,  then  take  it 
up,  and  when  cold  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  pour 
the  liquor  over  it,  and  keep  it  for  use.  — When  you  send 
it  to  table  lay  sprigs  of  fennel  over  it. 

Souse  Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears. 

Clean  your  pig’s  feet  and  ears,  and  boil  them  till  they 
are  tender,  then  split  the  feet,  and  put  them  into  salt  and 
water  with  the  ears;  when  you  use  them  dry  them  well 
with  a cloth,  and  dip  them  in  batter  made  of  flour  and 
eggs,  fry  them  a good  brown,  and  send  them  up  with 
g£od  melted  butter.  — N.  B.  You  may  eat  them  cold; 
make  fresh  pickle  every  two  days,  and  they  will  keep 
some  time. 

Souse  Tripe. 

When  your  tripe  is  boiled,  put  it  into  salt  and  water, 
change  the  salt  and  water  every  day  till  you  use  it,  dip  it 
in  batter,  and  fry  it  as  the  pig’s  feet  and  ears,  or  boil  it 
in  fresh  salt  and  water,  with  an  onion  sliced,  a few  sprigs 
of  parsley,  and  send  melted  butter  for  sauce. 

Hang  a Sirloin  of  Beef  to  Roast. 

Take  the  suet  off  a sirloin,  and  rub  it  half  an  hour 
with  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  four  ounces  of  common  salt, 
and  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  hang  it  up  ten  or 
twelve  days,  then  wash  it  and  roast  it : you  may  eat  it 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Salt  Hams. 

As  soon  as  your  hams  are  cut  out,  rub  them  very  well 
with  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  prunella 
pounded,  and  one  pound  of  common  salt  to  every  ham, 
lay  them  in  lead  or  earthen  salt-pots  for  ten  days,  turn 
them  once  in  the  time,  then  rub  them  well  with  common 
salt  let  them  lie  ten  days  longer,  and  turn  them  every 
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day ; then  take  them  out  and  scrape  them  exceedingly 
clean,  and  dry  them  well  with  a clean  cloth,  and  rub  it 
slightly  over  with  a little  salt,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry. 

Smoke  Hams. 

When  you  take  your  hams  out  of  the  pickle,  and  have 
rubbed  them  dry  with  a coarse  cloth,  hang  them  in  a 
chimney,  and  make  a fire  of  oak  shavings,  and  lay  over 
it  horse  litter,  and  one  pound  of  juniper  berries;  keep 
the  fire  smothered  down  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
hang  them  up  to  dry. 

Salt  Chops. 

Throw  over  your  chops  a handful  of  salt,  and  lay  them 
skin  side  down  aslant  on  a board,  to  let  all  the  blood  run 
from  them  ; the  next  day  pound  to  every  pair  of  chops 
one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  the  same  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces 
of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  common  salt,  mix 
them  together,  and  rub  them  exceedingly  well,  let  them 
lie  ten  days  in  your  salting  cistern,  then  rub  them  with 
common  salt  and  let  them  lie  a week  longer,  then  rub 
them  clean,  and  hang  them  in  a dry  place. 

Salt  Bacon. 

When  your  pig  is  cut  down,  cut  off  the  hams  and 
head,  if  it  be  a large  one  cut  out  the  chine,  but  leave  the 
spare-ribs,  it  keeps  the  bacon  from  rusting  and  the  gravy 
in,  salt  it  with  common  salt  and  a little  saltpetre  (but 
neither  bay  salt  nor  sugar  (let  it  lie  ten  days  on  a table, 
that  will  let  all  the  brine  run  from  it,  then  salt  it  again 
ten  or  twelve  days,  turning  it  every  day  after  the  second 
salting,  then  scrape  it  very  clean,  rub  a little  dry  salt  on 
it,  and  hang  it  up. — N.  B.  Take  care  to  scrape  the  white 
froth  off  very  clean  that  is  on  it,  which  is  caused  by  the 
salt  working  out  of  vour  pork,  and  rub  on  it  a little  dry 
salt,  it  keeps  the  bacon  from  rusting : the  dry  salt  will 
candy,  and  shine  like  diamonds  on  your  bacon. 

Salt  Tongues. 

Scrape  your  tongues,  and  dry  them  clean  with  a cloth, 
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and  salt  them  well  with  common  salt,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre  to  every  tongue,  lay  them  in  a deep  pot,  and 
turn  them  every  day  for  a week  or  ten  days,  salt  them 
again  and  let  them  lie  a week  longer,  take  them  up,  dry 
them  with  a cloth,  flour  them  and  hang  them  up : a tea- 
spoonful of  tar  rubbed  on  with  the  salt,  will  give  them 
the  flavour  of  reindeer  tongues. 

Salt  a Leg  of  Mutton. 

Pound  one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  rub  it  all  over  your  leg  of  mutton  and  let 
it  lie  all  night ; the  next  day  salt  it  well  with  common 
salt,  and  let  it  lie  a week  or  ten  days,  then  hang  it  up  to 
dry. 

Pickle  Pork. 

Cut  your  pork  in  such  pieces  as  will  be  most  convenient 
to  lie  in  your  pickling  tub,  rub  every  piece  all  over  with 
saltpetre,  then  take  one  part  bay  salt,  and  two  parts  com- 
mon salt,  and  rub  every  piece  well,  lay  the  pieces  as  close 
as  possible  in  your  tub,  and  throw  a little  salt  over. 

Pickle  Beef. 

Take  sixteen  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  put  to  it  as  much 
9alt  as  will  make  it  bear  an  egg,  then  add  two  pounds  of 
bay  salt,  half  a pound  of  saltpetre  pounded  small,  and 
three  pounds  of  brown  sugar;  mix  all  together,  then  put 
your  beef  into  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  cool  place. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Observations  on  Possets,  Gruels,  §c. 

In  making  possets,  always  mix  a little  of  the  hot  cream 
or  milk  with  your  wine,  it  will  keep  the  wine  from 
curdling  the  rest,  and  take  the  cream  off  the  fire  before 
you  mix  all  together. — Observe  in  making  gruels,  that 
you  boil  them  in  well  tinned  saucepans,  for  nothing  will 
fetch  the  verdigris  out  of  copper  sooner  than  acids  or 
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wine,  which  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  gruels,  sagos,  and 
wheys  ; do  not  let  your  gruel  or  sago  skin  over  : for  it 
boils  into  them,  and  makes  them  a muddy  colour. 

Sack  Posset. 

Grate  two  Naples’  biscuits  into  a pint  of  thin  cream, 
put  in  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire, 
boil  it  till  it  is  of  a proper  thickness;  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  sack,  a slice  of  the  end  of  a lemon,  with  sugar  to 
your  taste  ; stir  it  gently  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil  lest  it  curdle : serve  it  up  with  dry  toast. 

Brandy  Posset. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream  over  a slow  fire,  with  a stick  of 
cinnamon  in  it,  take  it  off  to  cool,  beat  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  very  well,  and  mix  them  with  the  cream  ; add  nut- 
meg and  sugar  to  your  taste,  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and 
stir  it  one  way ; when  it  is  like  a fine  thin  custard  take 
it  off,  and  pour  it  into  your  tureen  or  bowl,  with  a glass 
of  brandy  ; stir  it  gently  together,  and  serve  it  up  with 
tea  wafers  round  it. 

Lemon  Posset. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  very  fine,  and  put  it 
into  rather  more  than  a pint  of  water,  with  half  a lemon- 
peel  grated,  or  sugar  rubbed  upon  it,  to  take  out  the  es- 
sence ; boil  them  together  till  it  looks  thick  and  clear, 
then  beat  it  very  well:  to  the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
put  in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  three  ounces  of  Jordan 
almonds,  and  one  ounce  of  butter  beaten  fine,  with  a 
little  orange-flower  water,  or  French  brandy,  and  sugar 
to  your  taste ; mix  it  well,  and  put  it  in  your  posset, 
serve  it  up  in  a tureen  or  bowl. — N.  B.  An  orange  pos- 
set is  made  the  same  way. 

Almond  Posset. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  very  fine,  pour  a pint 
of  boiling  milk  upon  it,  let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours, 
then  beat  it  exceedingly  well ; add  to  it  a quart  of  good 
cream, four  ounces  of  almonds  blanched,  and  beaten  as  fine 
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as  possible,  with  rose  water ; mix  them  all  well  together 
and  set  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  and  boil  them  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  set  it  to  cool,  and  beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  mix  them  with  your  cream  ; when  it  is  cold 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste  ; then  stir  it  over  a slow  fire  till 
it  grows  pretty  thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  it  will  cur- 
dle ; then  pour  it  into  a china  bowl : when  you  send  it 
to  table  put  in  three  macaroons  to  swim  on  the  top.  — It 
is  proper  for  top  at  supper. 

Wine  Posset. 

Take  a quart  of  new  milk  and  the  crumb  of  a penny 
loaf,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  soft ; when  you  take  it 
off  the  fire,  grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  your 
taste ; then  put  it  into  a china  bowl,  and  put  in  it  a pint 
of  Lisbon  wine  carefully,  a little  at  a time,  or  it  will 
make  the  curd  hard  and  tough ; serve  it  up  with  toast 
and  butter  upon  a plate. 

Ale  Posset. 

Put  a little  white  bread  in  a pint  of  good  milk,  set  it 
over  the  fire,  then  warm  a little  more  than  a pint  of  good 
strong  ale,  with  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  then  put 
it  in  a bowl;  when  your  milk  boils  pour  it  upon  your 
ale,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes  to  clear,  and  the  curd  will 
rise  to  the  top  ; then  serve  it  up. 

Mull  Wine. 

Grate  half  a nutmeg  into  a pint  of  wine,  and  sweeten  it 
to  your  taste  with  loaf  sugar;  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when 
it  boils  take  it  off  to  cool ; beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ex- 
ceedingly well,  add  to  them  a little  cold  wine,  then  mix 
them  carefully  with  your  hot  wine,  a little  at  a time,  then 
pour  it  backwards  and  forwards  several  times  till  it  looks 
fine  and  bright,  then  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  heat  a little 
at  a time  for  several  times  till  it  is  quite  hot  and  pretty 
thick,  and  pour  it  backwards  and  forwards  several  times  ; 
then  send  it  up  in  chocolate  cups,  and  serve  it  up  with 
dry  toast,  cut  in  long  narrow  pieces. 
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Another  Way. 

Boil  a quart  of  new  milk  five  minutes  with  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  then  take  it 
oft  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool,  beat  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  very  well,  and  mix  them  with  a little  cold  cream, 
then  mix  them  with  your  milk,  and  pour  it  backwards 
and  forwards  the  same  as  you  do  mulled  ale,  and  send  it 
to  table  with  a plate  of  biscuits. 

Mull  Ale. 

Take  a pint  of  good  strong  ale,  put  it  into  a saucepan, 
with  three  or  four  cloves,  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  your  taste, 
set  it  over  the  fire,  when  it  boils  take  it  off  to  cool,  beat 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  very  well,  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  cold  ale,  then  put  to  it  your  warm  ale,  and  pour  it 
in  and  out  of  your  pan  several  times,  then  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire  and  heat  it  a little,  then  take  it  off  again,  and 
heat  it  two  or  three  times  till  it  is  quite  hot,  then  serve 
it  up  with  dry  toast. 

Beef  Tea. 

Take  a pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  it  in  very  thin  slices, 
put  it  into  a jar,  and  pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  upon 
it,  cover  it  very  close  to  keep  in  the  steam,  let  it  stand 
by  the  fire ; it  is  very  good  for  a weak  constitution,  it 
must  be  drank  when  it  is  milk  warm. 

Chicken  Broth. 

Skin  a small  chicken,  and  split  it  in  two,  and  boil  one 
half  in  three  half  pints  of  water,  with  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  a small  crust  of  white  bread,  boil  it  over  a slow 
fire  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  pour  it  into  a 
basin,  and  take  off  the  fat  and  send  it  up  with  a dry 
toast. 

Chicken  Water. 

Skin  half  a fowl,  break  the  bones,  and  cut  the  flesh  as 
thin  as  possible,  then  put  it  into  a jar,  and  pour  a pint 
of  boiling  water  upon  it,  cover  it  close  up,  and  set  it  by 
the  fire  for  three  hours,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  drink, 
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Muttoji  Broth. 

Take  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton,  chop  it  into 
small  pieces,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  fill  it  with  water, 
set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  scum  begins  to  rise  take 
it  clean  off,  and  put  in  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a little 
French  barley,  or  a crust  of  white  bread  to  thicken  it ; 
when  you  have  boiled  your  mutton  that  it  will  shake  to 
pieces,  strain  your  broth  through  a hair-sieve,  skim  off 
the  fat,  and  send  it  up  with  dry  toast. 

White  Wine  Whey. 

Put  a pint  of  skimmed  milk,  and  half  a pint  of  white 
wine  into  a basin,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  then  pour 
over  it  a pint  of  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  a little,  and  the 
curd  will  gather  in  a lump,  and  settle  to  the  bottom,  then 
pour  your  whey  into  a china  bowl,  and  put  in  a lump 
of  sugar,  a sprig  of  balm,  or  a slice  of  lemon. 

Scurvy- Grass  Whey. 

Boil  a pint  of  blue  milk,  take  it  off  to  cool,  then  put 
in  two  spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  scurvy-grass,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  good  old  verjuice,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  it 
will  turn  to  a fine  whey : it  is  very  good  to  drink  in  the 
spring  for  the  scurvy. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Whey. 

Put  a pint  of  blue  milk  over  the  fire,  when  it  begins 
to  boil,  put  in  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  curd  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  then  pour  it  into  a basin  to  cool, 
and  drink  it  milk  warm. 

Barley  Water. 

dake  two  ounces  of  barley,  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of 
water  till  it  looks  white,  and  the  barley  grows  soft,  then 
strain  the  water  from  the  barley,  add  to  it  a little  currant- 
jelly  or  lemon.  — N.  B.  You  may  put  a pint  more  water 
to  your  barley,  and  boil  it  over  again, 
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Grout  Gruel. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  grouts  in  three  pints  of  water  or 
more,  as  you  would  have  your  gruel  for  thickness,  with 
a blade  or  two  of  mace  in  it : when  your  grouts  are  soft, 
put  in  white  wine  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants, 
washed  and  picked,  put  it  in  a china  bowl,  with  a toast 
of  bread  round  it  cut  in  long  narrow  pieces. 

Sago  Gruel. 

Take  four  ounces  of  sago,  give  it  a scald  in  hot  water, 
then  strain  it  through  a hair-sieve,  and  put  it  over  the  fire, 
with  two  quarts  of  water  and  a stick  of  cinnamon,  keep 
skimming  it  till  it  grows  thick  and  clear  ; when  your  sago 
is  enough  take  out  the  cinnamon,  and  put  in  a pint  of  red 
wine ; if  you  would  have  it  very  strong  put  in  more  than 
a pint,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  then  set  it  over  the 
fire  to  warm,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  wine  is  put 
in,  it  weakens  the  taste,  and  makes  the  colour  not  so  deep 
a red  ; pour  it  into  a tureen,  and  put  in  a slice  of  lemon 
when  you  are  sending  it  to  table. — It  is  proper  for  a top 
dish  for  supper.  ' 

Sago  with  Milk. 

W ash  your  sago  in  warm  water,  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  as  much  water  as  will  boil 
it  thick  and  soft,  then  put  in  as  much  thin  cream  or  new 
milk  as  will  make  it  a proper  thickness,  grate  in  half  a 
nutmeg,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  serve  it  up  in  a 
china  bowl  or  tureen.  — It  is  proper  for  a top  dish  for 
supper. 

Barley  Gruel. 

Take  four  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  boil  it  in  two  quarts 
of  water  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  in  it,  till  it  is  reduced 
to  one  quart,  add  to  it  a little  more  than  a pint  of  red 
wine,  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  with  two  or  three  ounces 
of  currants  washed  and  picked  very  clean. 
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Take  one  spoonful  of  oatmeal,  boil  it  in  three  pints  of 
water  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or  till  it  is  tine  and  smooth, 
then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle,  then  pour 
it  in  a china  bowl,  and  add  white  wine,  sugar,  and  nutmeg 
to  your  taste,  serve  it  up  hot  with  a buttered  toast  upon 
a plate. 

A sweet  Panada. 

Cut  all  the  crust  off  a penny  loaf,  slice  the  rest  very 
thin,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  water,  boil 
it  till  it  is  very  soft  and  looks  clear,  then  put  in  a glass 
of  sack  or  Madeira  wine,  grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  and 
put  in  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  sugar 
to  your  taste,  beat  it  exceedingly  fine,  then  put  it  in 
a deep  soup-dish,  and  serve  it  up. — N.  B.  You  may 
leave  out  the  wine  and  sugar,  and  put  in  a little  good 
cream  and  a little  salt,  if  you  like  it  better. 

Chocolate. 

Scrape  four  ounces  of  chocolate,  and  pour  a quart  of 
boiling  water  upon  it,  mill  it  well  with  a chocolate  mill, 
and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  give  it  a boil  and  let  it  stand 
all  night,  then  mill  it  again  very  well,  boil  it  two  minutes, 
then  mill  it  till  it  will  leave  the  froth  upon  the  top  of 
your  cups. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Observations  oil  Wines,  Catchups,  and  Vinegar. 

Wine  is  a very  necessary  thing  in  most  families,  and  is 
often  spoiled  through  mismanagement  of  putting  together, 
for  if  you  let  it  stand  too  long  before  you  get  it  cold, 
and  do  not  take  great  care  to  put  your  barm  upon  it  in 
time,  it  summer  beams  and  blinks  in  the  tub,  so  that 
it  makes  your  wine  fret  in  the  cask,  and  will  not  let  it 
fine ; it  is  equally  as  great  a fault  to  let  it  work  too 
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long  in  the  tub,  for  that  takes  off  all  the  sweetness  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit  or  flowers  your  wine  is  made  from, 
so  the  only  caution  I can  give  is  to  be  careful  in  following 
the  receipts,  and  to  have  your  vessels  dry ; rince  them 
with  brandy,  and  close  them  up  as  soon  as  your  wine  has 
done  fermenting. 

Lemon  JVine  to  drink  like  Citron  Water. 

Pare  five  dozen  lemons  very  thin,  put  the  peels  into 
five  quarts  of  French  brandy,  and  let  them  stand  fourteen 
days,  then  make  the  juice  into  a sirup  with  three  pounds 
of  single-refined  sugar ; when  the  peels  are  ready,  boil 
fifteen  gallons  of  water  with  forty  pounds  of  single-refined 
sugar  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a tub  ; when  cool 
add  to  it  one  spoonful  of  barm,  let  it  work  two  days, 
then  turn  it  and  put  in  the  brandy,  peels,  and  sirup, 
stir  them  all  together,  and  close  up  your  cask,  let  it 
stand  three  months,  then  bottle  it,  and  it  will  be  pale, 
and  as  fine  as  any  citron  water  : it  is  more  like  a cordial 
than  wine. 

Lemon  Wine. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  of  powder 
sugar,  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour ; skim  it  well,  then 
pour  it  on  the  rinds  of  four  lemons  pared  very  thin,  make 
the  juice  into  a thick  sirup  with  half  a pound  of  the  above 
sugar,  take  a slice  of  bread  toasted,  and  spread  on  it  a 
spoonful  of  new  barm,  put  it  in  the  liquor  when  luke- 
warm, and  let  it  work  two  days,  then  turn  it  into  your 
cask,  and  let  it  stand  three  months  and  then  bottle  it. 

Orange  Wine. 

To  ten  gallons  of  water  add  twenty-four  pounds  of 
lump  sugar,  beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  very  well,  and 
mix  them  when  the  water  is  cold,  then  boil  it  an  hour ; 
skim  it  very  well,  take  four  dozen  of  the  roughest  and 
largest  Seville  oranges  you  can  get,  pare  them  very  thin, 
put  them  into  a tub,  and  put  the  liquor  on  boiling  hot, 
and  when  you  think  it  is  cold  enough  add  to  it  three  or 
four  spoonfuls  of  new  yest,  with  the  juice  of  the  oranges, 
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stir  it  all  together  and  let  it  work  four  days,  then  put  it 
in  the  casks,  and  in  six  weeks  time  bottle  it  for  use. 

Orange  Wine  a second  way. 

To  ten  gallons  of  water  add  twenty-seven  pounds  of 
lump  sugar,  boil  it  one  hour,  skim  it  all  the  time,  then 
take  the  peels  of  live  dozen  oranges  pared  very  thin, 
then  put  them  into  a tub,  when  you  take  the  liquor  oft’ 
the  fire  pour  it  upon  them,  and  when  it  is  almost  cold 
add  to  it  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yest  and  free  from  being 
bitter,  with  the  juice  of  all  your  oranges  ; let  it  work  two 
or  three  days,  stir  it  twice  a day,  then  put  it  into  a bar- 
rel with  one  quart  of  mountain  wine,  and  four  ounces  of 
the  sirup  of  citron  ; stir  it  well  in  the  liquor,  leave  the 
barrel  open  till  it  has  done  working,  then  close  it  well 
up,  let  it  stand  six  weeks,  and  bottle  it. 

Orange  Wine  a third  way. 

Take  six  gallons  of  water,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  pow- 
der sugar,  the  whites  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  boil  them  all 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  skim  it  well ; when  it  is 
cold  for  working,  take  six  spoonfuls  of  good  yest,  and 
six  ounces  of  the  sirup  of  lemons,  mix  them  well  and 
add  it  to  the  liquor,  with  the  juice  and  peel  of  fifteen 
oranges ; let  it  work  two  days  and  one  night,  then  tun 
it  and  in  three  months  bottle  it. 

Smyrna  Rasin  Wine. 

To  one  hundred  of  raisins  put  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
let  it  stand  fourteen  days,  then  put  it  into  your  casks ; 
when  it  has  been  six  months,  add  to  it  one  gallon  of 
French  brandy,  and  when  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

Elder  Raisin  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  six  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins  shred  small,  put  them  into  a vessel,  pour  the  water 
on  them  boiling  hot,  and  let  it  stand  nine  days,  stirring 
it  twice  every  day,  get  the  elder-berries,  when  full  ripe, 
pick  them  off  the  stalks,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot, 
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and  set  them  in  a moderate  oven  all  night,  then  strain 
them  through  a coarse  cloth,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
add  one  quart  of  this  juice,  stir  it  well  together,  then 
toast  a slice  of  bread,  and  spread  three  spoonfuls  of  yest 
on  both  sides,  and  put  it  in  your  wine,  and  let  it  work 
a day  or  two,  then  turn  it  into  your  cask,  fill  it  up  as  it 
works  over,  when  it  has  done  working  close  it  up  and 
let  it  stand  one  year. 

Raisin  Wine  another  way. 

Boil  ten  gallons  of  spring  water  one  hour,  when  it  is 
milk  warm  to  every  gallon  add  six  pounds  of  Malaga  rai- 
sins, clean  picked  and  half  chopped,  stir  it  up  together 
twice  a day  for  nine  or  ten  days,  then  run  it  through  a 
hair-sieve,  and  squeeze  the  raisins  well  with  your  hands, 
and  put  the  liquor  into  your  barrel,  bung  it  close  up,  and 
let  it  stand  three  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Ginger  Wine. 

Take  four  gallons  of  spring  water,  and  seven  pounds 
of  Lisbon  sugar,  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  keep 
skimming  it  well ; when  the  liquor  is  cold  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  then  boil  the  peel  with  half  a pound 
of  ginger  in  three  pints  of  water  one  hour ; when  it  is 
cold  put  it  all  together  into  a barrel  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
yest,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  beaten  very  thin, 
and  two  ounces  of  jar  raisins,  then  close  it  up,  and  let  it 
stand  seven  weeks,  then  bottle  it : the  best  season  to  make 
it  is  in  the  spring. 

Pearl  Gooseberry  Wine. 

Take  as  many  of  the  best  pearl  gooseberries  when  ripe 
as  you  please,  bruise  them  with  a wooden  pestle  in  a tub, 
and  let  them  stand  all  night,  then  press  and  squeeze  them 
through  a hair-sieve,  let  the  liquor  stand  seven  or  eight 
hours,  then  pour  it  clear  from  the  sediments ; and  to 
every  three  pints  of  liquor  add  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar,  and  stir  it  about  till  it  is  melted,  then  put  to  it  five 
pints  of  water,  and  two  pounds  more  of  sugar,  then  dis- 
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solve  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  the  liquor  that 
has  been  boiled,  put  all  in  your  cask,  stop  it  well  up  for 
three  months,  then  bottle  it,  and  put  in  every  bottle  a 
lump  of  double-refined  sugar. — This  is  excellent  wine. 

Gooseberry  Wine. 

To  a gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar, 
boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  skim  it  very  well,  then 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  almost  cold,  and  take  four  quarts  of 
gooseberries  when  full  grown  but  not  ripe,  bruise  them 
in  a marble  mortar,  and  put  them  in  your  vessel,  then 
pour  in  the  liquor,  and  let  it  stand  two  days,  and  stir 
it  every  four  hours ; steep  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a 
pint  of  brandy  two  days,  strain  the  wine  through  a flan- 
nel bag  into  a cask,  then  beat  the  isinglass  in  a marble 
mortar  with  five  whites  of  eggs,  then  whisk  them  together 
half  an  hour,  and  put  it  in  the  wine,  and  beat  them  all 
together,  close  up  your  cask  and  put  day  over  it,  let  it 
stand  six  months,  then  bottle  it  off  for  use,  put  in  each 
bottle  a lump  of  sugar  and  two  raisins  of  the  sun  ; this 
is  a very  rich  wine,  and  when  it  has  been  kept  in  the 
bottles  two  or  three  years  will  drink  like  Champagne. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

Gather  your  berries  when  they  arefull  ripe,  take  twelve 
quarts,  and  crush  them  with  your  hand,  boil  six  gallons 
of  water  with  twelve  pounds  of  brown  sugar  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  then  pour  it  on  the  blackberries, 
and  let  it  stand  all  night,  then  strain  it  through  a hair- 
sieve,  put  into  your  cask  six  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  a 
little  cut,  then  pour  the  wine  into  the  cask  with  one 
ounce  of  isinglass,  which  must  be  dissolved  in  a little 
cider,  stir  it  all  up  together,  close  it  up  and  let  it  stand 
six  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Raspberry  Wine. 

Gather  raspberries  when  full  ripe  and  quite  dry,  crush 
them  directly  and  mix  them  with  sugar  it  will  preserve 
the  flavour,  which  they  would  lose  in  two  hours;  to  every 
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quart  of  raspberries  put  a pound  of  fine  powder  sugar,  to 
every  quart  of  raspberries  add  two  pounds  more  of  sugar, 
and  one  gallon  of  cold  water,  stir  it  well  together  and  let 
it  ferment  three  days,  stirring  it  five  or  six  times  a day, 
then  put  it  into  your  cask,  close  it  well  up,  and  let  it 
stand  three  months  then  bottle  it. — N.  B.  If  you  gather 
the  berries  when  the  sun  is  hot  upon  them,  and  be  quick 
in  making  your  wine,  it  will  keep  the  virtue  in  the  rasp- 
berries, and  make  the  wine  more  pleasant. 

Currant  Wine. 

Gather  the  currants  when  full  ripe,  strip  them  from 
the  stems,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice,  to  one  gallon  of  the 
juice  put  two  gallons  of  cold  water  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
vest,  and  let  it  work  two  days,  then  strain  it  through  a 
hair-sieve,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  three  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar,  stir  it  well  together,  put  it  in  a good  cask  ; 
to  every  ten  gallons  of  wine  put  one  quart  of  brandy, 
close  it  well  up,  let  it  stand  four  months,  then  bottle  it : 
a few  raspberries  will  improve  the  flavour. 

Currant  Wine  another  way. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  red  and  white  currants,  bake 
them  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven,  then  squeeze  them 
through  a coarse  cloth,  what  water  you  intend  to  use  have 
ready  boiling,  and  to  every  gallon  of  water  put  in  one 
quart  of  juice,  and  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  boil  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  then  put  it  in  a tub, 
when  cool  toast  a slice  of  bread  and  spread  on  both  sides 
two  spoonfuls  of  yest,  and  let  it  work  three  days,  stir  it 
three  or  four  times  a day,  then  put  it  into  a cask,  and  to 
every  ten  gallons  of  wine  add  a quart  of  French  brandy, 
and  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  well  beaten,  make  the  cask 
close  up  and  let  it  stand  three  months,  then  bottle  it. — 
N.  B.  This  is  a pale  wine,  but  it  is  a very  good  one  for 
keeping,  and  drinks  pleasant. 

Sycamo re  Wine, 

Take  two  gallons  of  the  sap  and  boil  it  half  an  hour, 
then  add  to  it  four  pounds  of  fine  powder  sugar,  beat  the 
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whites  of  three  e<j£js  to  a froth,  and  mix  them  with  the 
liquor,  but  if  it  be  too  hot  it  will  poach  the  eggs,  skim  it 
very  well,  and  beat  it  half  an  hour,  then  strain  it  through 
a hair-sieve,  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day,  then  pour  it 
clean  from  the  sediments,  put  half  a pint  of  good  yest  to 
every  twelve  gallons,  cover  it  close  up  with  blankets  till 
it  is  white  over,  then  put  it  into  the  barrel,  and  leave  the 
bung-hole  open  till  it  has  done  working,  then  close  it  well 
i up  ; let  it  stand  three  months,  then  bottle  it : the  fifth 
part  of  the  sugar  must  be  loaf,  and  if  you  like  raisins, 
they  are  a great  addition  to  the  wine. — N.  B.  You  may 
make  birch  wine  the  same  way. 

Birch  Wine  a .second  way. 

Boil  twenty  gallons  of  birch  water  half  an  hour,  then 
put  in  thirty  pounds  of  bastard  sugar,  boil  your  liquor 
and  sugar  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  keep  skimming 
it  all  the  while,  then  pour  it  into  a tub,  and  let  it  stand 
till  it  is  quite  cold,  add  to  it  three  pints  of  yest,  stir  it 
three  or  four  times  a day  for  four  or  five  days,  then  put 
it  into  a cask  with  two  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  which 
must  be  dissolved  in  part  of  the  liquor;  then  put  to  it 
one  gallon  of  new  ale  that  is  ready  for  tunning,  work  it 
very  well  in  the  cask  five  or  six  days,  then  close  it  up,  let 
it  stand  a year,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

Walnut  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  and  one  pound  of  honey,  boil  them  half  an  hour, 
and  take  off  the  scum,  put  into  the  tub  a handful  of  wal- 
nut leaves  to  every  gallon,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon 
them  ; let  it  stand  all  night,  then  take  out  the  leaves, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  yest,  and  let  it  work  fourteen 
days,  beat  it  four  or  five  times  a day,  which  will  take  off 
the  sweetness,  then  stop  up  the  cask,  and  let  it  stand  six 
months. — This  is  a good  wine  against  consumptions,  or 
any  inward  complaints, 
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Cowslip  Wine. 

To  two  gallons  of  water,  put  five  pounds  of  powder 
sugar,  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  take  off'  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  then  pour  it  into  a tub  to  cool,  with  the  rinds  of 
two  lemons ; when  it  is  cold,  add  four  quarts  of  cowslip 
flowers  to  the  liquor,  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  let  it 
stand  in  the  tub  two  days,  stirring  it  every  two  or  three 
hours,  then  put  it  in  the  barrel,  and  let  it  stand  three 
Aveeks  or  a month,  then  bottle  it,  and  put  a lump  of  sugar 
into  every  bottle. 

Another  may. 

Boil  twelve  gallons  of  water  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
add  two  pounds  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  gallon 
of  water,  then  boil  it  as  long  as  the  scum  rises  till  it 
clears  itself;  when  almost  cold  pour  it  into  a tub,  with 
one  spoonful  of  yest,  let  it  work  one  day,  then  put 
in  thirty-two  quarts  of  cowslip  flowers,  and  let  it  work 
two  or  three  days,  then  put  it  all  into  a barrel,  with  the 
parings  of  twelve  lemons,  the  same  of  oranges ; make 
the  juice  of  them  into  a thick  sirup,  with  two  or  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; when  the  wine  has  done  working, 
add  the  sirup  to  it,  then  stop  up  your  barrel  very  well, 
let  it  stand  two  or  three  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Elder-flower  Wine. 

Take  the  flowers  of  elder,  and  be  careful  that,  you  do 
not  let  any  stalks  in  ; to  every  quart  of  dowers  put  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  boil  the 
water  and  sugar  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  it  on  the 
flowers,  and  let  it  work  three  days,  then  strain  the  wine 
through  a hair-sieve,  and  put  it  into  a cask  ; to  every  ten 
gallons  of  wine  add  one  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
cider,  and  six.  whole  eggs,  close  it  up,  let  it  stand  six 
months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Balm  Wine. 

To  nine  gallons  of  water  put  forty  pounds  of  sugar, 
boil  it  gently  for  two  hours,  skim  it  well,  then  put  it  into 
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a tub  to  cool,  then  take  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the 
tops  of  balm,  bruise  it,  and  put  it  into  a barrel  with  a 
little  new  yest,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold  pour  it  on 
. the  balm,  stir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  keep  stirring  it  often,  then  close  it  up, 
and  let  it  stand  six  weeks,  then  rack  it  off,  and  put  a 
lump  of  sugar  into  every  bottle,  cork  it  well,  and  it  will 
i be  better  the  second  year  than  the  first.  — N.  B.  Clary 
wine  is  made  the  same  way. 

Imperial  Water. 

Put  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  into  a large  jar,  with 
the  juice  and  peels  of  two  lemons,  pour  on  them  seven 
quarts  of  boiling  water  ; when  it  is  cold  clear  it  through 
a gauze  sieve,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  bottle  it. — 
' It  will  be  fit  for  use  the  next  day. 

To  cure  acid  Raisin  Wine. 

The  following  ingredients  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
degrees  of  acidity  or  sourness  : if  but  small,  you  must  use 
less,  if  a stronger  acid,  a larger  quantity  ; it  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  wine,  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  acidity  or  sourness ; be  sure  that  the  cask  be  nearly  full 
before  you  apply  the  ingredients,  which  will  have  this 
good  effect,  the  acid  part  of  the  wine  will  rise  to  the  top 
immediately,  and  issue  out  at  the  bung-hole,  but  if  the 
cask  be  not  full,  the  part  that  should  fly  off  will  continue 
in  the  cask,  and  weaken  the  body  of  the  wine  ; but  if  your 
cask  be  full,  it  will  be  ready  to  have  a body  laid  on  it  in 
three  or  four  days  time. — I shall  here  proportion  the  in- 
gredients for  a pipe,  supposing  it  to  be  quite  acid,  that  is, 
just  recoverable.  Take  two  gallons  of  skimmed  milk, 
and  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  boil  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  strain  the  liquor,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  cold, 
then  break  it  well  with  your  whisk,  add  to  it  two  pounds 
of  alabaster,  and  three  pounds  of  whiting,  stir  them  well 
up  together,  then  put  in  one  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar,  mix 
by  degrees  a little  of  the  wine  with  it,  so  as  to  dissolve  it 
to  a thin  liquor,  put  these  in  your  cask,  and  stir  it  well  with 
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a paddle,  and  it  will  immediately  discharge  the  acid  part 
from  it,  as  before-mentioned  ; when  it  has  done  ferment- 
ing, bung  it  up  for  three  days,  then  rack  it  off,  and  you 
will  find  part  of  its  body  gone  off  by  a strong  fermenta- 
tion ; to  remedy  this,  you  must  lay  a fresh  body  on,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  it  hath  been  lowered 
by  the  above  method,  always  having  a special  care  not 
to  alter  its  flavour,  and  this  must  be  done  with  clarified 
sugar,  for  no  fluid  will  agree  with  it  but  what  will  make 
it  thinner,  or  confer  its  own  taste,  therefore  the  following 
is  the  best  method  for  performing  it : to  lay  a fresh  body 
on  wine,  take  three  quarters  of  an  hundred  of  brown 
sugar,  and  put  it  into  your  copper,  then  put  in  a gallon 
of  lime  water  to  keep  it  from  burning,  stir  it  all  the  while 
till  it  boils,  then  mash  three  eggs  and  shells  all  together, 
add  them  to  the  sugar,  and  keep  it  stirring  about,  and  as 
the  scum  or  filth  rises  take  it  off  very  clean,  then  put  it 
in  your  can,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold  before  you  use 
it,  then  break  it  with  your  whisk  by  degrees,  with  about 
ten  gallons  of  the  wine  and  apply  it  to  the  pipe,  work  it 
with  the  paddle  an  hour,  then  put  a quart  of  stum  forcing 
to  it,  which  will  unite  their  bodies,  and  make  it  fine  and 
bright. 

To  make  Stum. 

Take  a five  gallon  cask  that  has  been  well  soaked  in 
water,  set  it  to  drain,  then  take  a pound  of  roll  brimstone 
and  melt  it  in  a ladle,  put  as  many  rags  to  it  as  will  soak 
up  the  melted  brimstone,  burn  all  those  rags  in  the  cask, 
cover  the  bung-hole,  but  let  it  have  a little  air,  so  that  it 
will  keep  burning ; when  it  is  burned  out,  put  to  it  three 
gallons  of  the  strongest  cider,  and  one  ounce  of  common 
alum  pounded,  mix  it  with  the  cider  in  the  cask,  and  roll 
it  about  five  or  six  times  a day  for  ten  days ; then  take 
out  the  bung,  and  hang  the  remainder  of  the  rags  on  a 
wire  in  the  cask,  as  near  the  cider  as  possible,  and  set  them 
on  fire  as  before ; when  it  is  burnt  out,  bung  the  cask 
close,  and  roll  it  well  about  three  or  four  times  a day  for 
two  days,  then  let  it  stand  seven  or  eight  days,  and  this 
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liquor  will  be  so  strong  as  to  affect  your  eyes  by  looking 
at  it.  When  you  force  a pipe  of  wine,  take  a quart  of  this 
liquor,  beat  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  pull  it  in  small 
pieces,  whisk  it  together,  and  it  will  dissolve  in  four  or 
five  hours,  break  the  jelly  with  your  whisk,  add  a pound 
of  alabaster  to  it,  and  dissolve  it  in  a little  of  the  wine, 
then  put  it  in  the  pipe  and  bung  it  close  up,  and  in  a 
day’s  time  it  will  be  fine  and  bright. 

To  Refine  Malt  Liquor. 

To  cure  a hogshead  of  sour  ale : take  two  ounces  of 
isinglass,  dissolve  it  in  two  quarts  of  new  ale,  and  set  it 
all  night  by  the  fire,  then  take  two  pounds  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  and  boil  it  in  a quart  of  new  wort  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a pail,  with  two  gallons  of 
new  ale  out  of  the  kear,  whisk  the  above  ingredients  very 
well  foy  an  hour  or  more,  till  it  be  all  of  a white  froth, 
beat  very  fine  one  pound  of  plaister  of  Paris,  and  put  it 
into  the  cask  with  the  fermentation,  and  whisk  it  very  well 
for  half  an  hour  in  your  cask,  with  a strong  wand,  until 
you  have  brought  all  the  filth  and  sediments  from  the 
bottom  of  your  cask,  and  it  will  look  white  ; if  your  cask 
be  not  full,  fill  it  up  with  new  ale,  and  the  fermentation 
will  have  this  good  effect : the  acid  part  of  the  ale  will 
rise  to  the  top  immediately,  and  issue  out  at  the  bung- 
hole  ; but  if  the  cask  be  not  full,  the  part  that  should  fly 
out  will  continue  in,  and  weaken  the  body  of  the  ale ; 
be  sure  you  do  not  fail  tilling  up  your  cask  four  or  five 
times  a day  until  it  has  done  working,  and  till  the  sour- 
ness or  white  muddy  part  is  gone;  and  when  it  begins 
to  look  like  new'  tunned  ale,  put  in  a large  handful  of 
spent  hops,  close  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  six  weeks  ; if  it  be 
not  fine,  and  cream  like  bottled  ale,  let  it  stand  a month 
longer,  and  it  will  drink  brisk  like  bottled  ale ; this  is  an 
excellent  method,  and  I have  used  it  to  ale  that  has 
been  both  white  and  sour,  and  never  found  it  to  fail. 
If  you  have  any  malt  that  you  suspect  is  not  good,  save 
out  two  gallons  of  wort,  and  a few  hours  before  you  want 
it,  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  barm,  and  when  you  have 
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tunned  your  drink  into  the  barrel,  and  it  hath  quite  done 
working,  make  the  above  fermentation,  and  when  you 
have  put  it  into  the  barrel  whisk  it  very  well  for  half  an 
hour,  and  it  will  set  your  ale  working  afresh,  and  when 
the  two  gallons  are  worked  quite  over,  keep  filling  up 
your  barrel  with  it  four  or  five  times  a day,  and  let  it 
work  four  or  five  days,  when  it  has  done  working  close 
it  up  ; if  the  malt  has  any  bad  smack  or  taste,  or  be  of 
a fluid  nature,  this  will  take  it  off. 

Sack  Mead. 

To  every  gallonof  water  add  four  poundsof  honey,  boil 
it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  skim  it  as  before;  to  each 
gallon  add  half  an  ounce  of  hops,  then  boil  it  half  an  hour, 
and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  then  put  it  in  your  cask, 
and  to  thirteen  gallons  of  the  above  liquor  add  a quart  of 
brandy  or  sack,  let  it  be  lightly  closed  till  the  fermentation 
is  quite  done,  then  make  it  up  very  close  ; if  it  be  a large 
cask  let  it  stand  a year  before  you  bottle  it. 

Cowslip  Mead. 

To  fifteen  gallons  of  water  put  thirty  pounds  of  honey, 
boil  it  till  one  gallon  is  wasted,  skim  it,  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  have  ready  sixteen  lemons  cut  in  halves,  take  a gallon 
of  the  liquor,  and  put  it  to  the  lemons,  put  the  rest  of  the 
liquor  into  a tub,  with  seven  pecks  of  cowslips,  and  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  put  it  in  the  liquor  with  the 
lemons,  eight  spoonfuls  of  new  yest,  and  a handful  of 
sweetbriar,  stir  them  all  well  together,  and  let  it  work 
three  or  four  days,  then  strain  it  and  put  it  in  your  cask, 
and  in  six  months  time  you  may  bottle  it. 

Walnut  Mead. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  and  a half 
of  honey,  hoil  them  together  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  about  two  dozen  of  walnut 
leaves,  pour  your  liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them,  let  them 
stand  all  night,  then  take  out  the  leaves  and  put  in  a 
spoonful  of  yest,  and  let  it  work  two  or  three  days,  then 
make  it  up,  let  it  stand  three  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 
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Orgeat. 

Blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the  same  of 
bitter,  beat  them  very  fine,  with  six  spoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water,  take  three  ounces  of  the  four  cold  seeds,  if 
you  beat  the  almonds  ; but  if  you  do  not  beat  them,  you 
must  take  six  ounces  of  the  four  cold  seeds,  then  with  two 
quarts  of  spring  water,  rub  your  pounded  seeds  and  al- 
monds five  or  six  times  through  a napkin,  then  add  four 
pounds  of  treble-refined  sugar,  boil  it  to  a thin  sirup, 
skim  it  well,  and  when  it  is  cold  bottle  it. 

Aitot her  way. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  milk  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  in  it, 
let  it  stand  to  be  quite  cold,  then  blanch  two  ounces  of 
the  best  sweet  almonds  and  about  ten  or  twelve  bitter 
almonds,  pound  them  together  in  a marble  mortar  with 
■ a little  rose  water,  then  mix  them  well  with  the  milk, 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  give  it  one  boil,  strain  it 
through  a very  fine  sieve  till  it  is  quite  smooth  and  free 
from  almonds.  Send  it  up  in  orgeat  glasses  with  handles, 
and  quite  cold : take  great  care  you  do  not  boil  it  too 
much,  and  that  the  almonds  do  not  turn  to  oil. 

Lemonade  for  the  same  use. 

To  one  quart  of  boiled  water  add  the  juice  of  six  le- 
mons, rub  the  rinds  of  the  lemons  with  loaf  sugar  to 
your  own  taste ; when  the  water  is  nearly  cold  mix  the 
juice  and  sugar  with  it,  then  bottle  it  for  use. 

Lemonade  a second  way. 

Pare  six  or  eight  large  lemons,  put  the  peels  into  a pint 
of  water,  give  them  a boil,  when  cold  squeeze  your  le- 
mons into  it,  and  put  in  one  pound  of  sugar,  then  strain 
it  through  a lawn  sieve  to  as  much  water  as  will  make  it 
pleasant ; just  before  you  send  it  up  put  in  a pint  of  white 
wine,  and  the  juice  of  an  orange  if  you  like  it. 

Lemonade  a third  way. 

Take  the  rinds  of  six  lemons  pared  very  thin,  and  put 
them  in  a pan,  with  about  twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a 
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quart  of  pump  water  made  not  too  hot ; let  it  stand  all 
night,  then  squeeze  the  juice  of  your  lemons  into  it,  with 
one  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and  run  it  through 
a bag  till  it  looks  clear. 

A rich  Acid  for  Punch. 

Take  red  currants,  and  strain  them  as  you  do  for  jel- 
lies, take  a gallon  of  the  juice,  put  to  it  two  quarts  of 
new  milk,  crush  pearl  gooseberries,  when  full  ripe,  and 
strain  them  through  a coarse  cloth,  add  two  quarts  of  the 
juice,  and  three  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  three 
quarts  of  rum  and  two  of  brandy  ; one  ounce  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  part  of  the  liquor,  mix  it  all  up  together,  and 
put  it  into  a little  cask  ; let  it  stand  six  weeks,  and  then 
bottle  it  for  use.  It  will  keep  many  years,  and  save  much 
fruit. 

Orange  Juice  to  keep. 

Squeeze  your  oranges  into  a pan,  then  strain  them 
through  a very  coarse  sieve,  after  that  through  a very  fine 
sieve  ; measure  your  juice,  and  to  every  pint  put  a pound 
of  fine  loaf  sugar,  let  it  stand  together  all  night  covered 
over,  then  take  off'  the  scum,  stir  it  well  in  the  pan,  and 
put  it  in  dry  pint  bottles  ; put  in  a spoonful  of  brandy, 
after  they  are  filled  tie  it  over  the  cork  with  leather ; if 
you  do  not  choose  to  put  spirits  in,  a little  oil  will  do,  to 
be  taken  off  clean  before  you  use  it : keep  it  in  a dry 
place,  and  it  will  be  good  for  two  years.  The  pulp 
that  will  be  in  your  fine  sieve  will  make  marmalade. 

Shrub. 

Take  a gallon  of  new  milk,  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  red 
wine,  pare  six  lemons  and  four  Seville  oranges  very 
thin,  put  in  the  rinds,  and  the  juice  of  twelve  of  each 
sort,  two  gallons  of  rum  and  one  of  brandy,  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  add  to  it  two  pounds  of  double-re- 
fined sugar,  and  stir  it  well  together,  then  put  it  into  a 
jug,  cover  it  close  up,  and  let  it  stand  a fortnight,  then 
run  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 
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SHERBET,  etc. 

Sherbet. 

Take  nine  Seville  oranges  and  three  lemons,  grate  oft" 
the  yellow  rinds,  and  put  the  raspings  into  a gallon  of 
water,  and  three  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  bod 
it  to  a candy  height,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put 
into  the  juice  the  pulp  of  the  above,  and  keep  stirring  it 
until  it  is  almost  cold,  then  put  it  into  a pot  for  use. 

Fine  Sherbet  a second  way. 

Pare  four  large  lemons,  and  boil  the  peels  in  six  quarts 
of  water,  and  a little  ginger  cut  fine,  boil  them  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  to  it  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
when  it  is  cold  put  in  the  juice  of  the  lemons  and  strain 
it,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Sherbet  a third  way. 

Take  twelve  quarts  of  water  and  six  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins,  slice  six  lemons  into  it,  with  one  pound  of  powder 
sugar,  put  them  all  together  into  an  earthen  pot,  letitstand 
three  days,  stirring  it  three  times  a day,  then  take  them 
out,  and  let  them  drain  in  a flannel  bag,  then  bottle  it ; 
do  not  fill  the  bottles  too  full,  lest  they  burst.  It  will 
be  fit  to  drink  in  about  a fortnight. 

Raspberry  Brandy. 

Gather  the  raspberries  when  the  sun  is  hot  upon  them, 
and  as  soon  as  ever  you  have  got  them,  to  every  five 
quarts  of  raspberries  put  one  quart  of  the  best  brandy, 
boil  a quart  of  water  five  minutes  with  a pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar  in  it,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  on  the  berries, 
let  it  stand  all  night,  then  add  nine  quarts  more  brandy, 
stir  it  about  very  well,  put  it  in  a stone  bottle,  and  let  it 
stand  a month  or  six  weeks : when  fine,  bottle  it. 

Black  Cherry  Brandy. 

Take  out  the  stones  of  eight  pounds  of  black  cherries, 
and  put  on  them  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy,  bruise  the 
stones  in  a mortar,  then  put  them  in  your  brandy,  cover 
them  up  close,  and  let  them  stand  a month  or  six  weeks, 
then  pour  it  clear  from  the  sediments,  and  bottle  it. 
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Orange  Brandy. 

Fare  eight  oranges  very  thin,  and  steep  the  peels  in  a 
quart  of  brandy  forty-eight  hours  in  a close  pitcher,  then 
take  three  pints  of  water,  and  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  boil  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quan- 
tity ; then  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  then  mix  it  with  the 
brandy : let  it  stand  fourteen  days,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Almond  Shrub. 

Take  three  gallons  of  rum  or  brandy,  three  quarts  of 
orange  juice,  the  peels  of  three  lemons,  three  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  then  take  four  ouncesof  bitter  almonds,  blanch 
and  beat  them  fine,  mix  them  in  a pint  of  milk,  then  mix 
them  all  well  together,  let  it  stand  an  hour  to  curdle, 
run  it  through  a flannel  bag  several  times  till  it  is  clear, 
then  bottle  it  for  use. 

Currant  Shrub. 

Pick  your  currants  clean  from  the  stalks  when  they  are 
full  ripe,  and  put  twenty-four  pounds  into  a pitcher,  with 
two  pounds  of  single-refined  sugar,  close  the  jug  well  up, 
and  put  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  water  till  they  are  soft, 
then  strain  them  through  a jelly-bag,  and  to  every  quart 
of  juice  put  one  quart  of  brandy,  a pint  of  red  wine,  one 
quart  of  new  milk,  a pound  of  double-i'efined  sugar,  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  mix  them  all  together, 
and  cover  them  close  up  two  days,  then  run  it  through  a 
jelly-bag,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Walnut  Catchup. 

Take  green  walnuts  before  the  shell  is  formed,  and 
grind  them  in  a crab  mill,  or  pound  them  in  a marble 
mortar,  squeeze  out  the  juice  through  a coarse  cloth,  put 
to  every  gallon  of  juice  one  pound  of  anchovies,  one 
pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper,  two  of 
long,  and  two  of  black  pepper ; of  mace,  cloves,  and 
ginger,  each  one  ounce,  and  a stick  of  horseradish  ; boil 
all  together  till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity  ; put  it  in  a 
pot,  and  when  cold  bottle  it ; it  will  be  ready  in  three 
months. 
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Another  way. 

Put  your  walnuts  in  jars,  cover  them  with  cold  strong 
alegar,  tie  them  close  for  twelve  months,  then  take  the 
walnuts  out  from  the  alegar,  and  put  to  every  gallon  of 
the  liquor  two  heads  of  garlic,  half  a pound  of  anchovies, 
one  quart  of  red  wine,  one  ounce  of  mace,  one  of  cloves, 
one  of  long,  one  of  black,  and  one  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
with  one  of  ginger,  boil  them  all  in  the  liquor  till  it  is 
reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  the  next  day  bottle  it  for 
use ; it  is  good  in  fish  sauce,  or  stewed  beef.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  an  excellent  catchup,  for  the  longer  it  is 
kept  the  better  it  is.  I have  kept  it  five  years,  and  it 
was  much  better  than  when  first  made. — N.  B.  You 
may  find  how  to  pickle  the  walnuts  you  have  taken  out 
k amongst  the  other  pickles. 

Mum  Catchup. 

To  a quart  of  old  mum,  put  four  ounces  of  anchovies, 
of  mace  and  nutmeg  sliced  one  ounce,  of  cloves  and 
black  pepper  half  an  ounce,  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced  one 
I third  ; when  cold  bottle  it  for  use. 

Catchup  to  keep  seven  years. 

Take  two  quarts  of  the  oldest  strong  beer  you  can  get, 
put  to  it  one  quart  of  red  wine,  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  anchovies,  three  ounces  of  shalots  peeled  ; half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  nutmegs;  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  three  large  races  of  ginger  cut  in  slices, 
boil  all  together  over  a moderate  fire  till  one  third  is 
wasted,  the  next  day  bottle  it  for  use : it  will  carry  to 
the  East  Indies. 

Mushroom  Catchup. 

Take  the  full  grown  flaps  of  mushrooms,  crush  them 
with  your  hands,  throw  a handful  of  salt  into  every  peck 
of  mushrooms  and  let  them  stand  all  night,  then  put  them 
into  stew-pans,  and  set  them  in  a quick  oven  for  twelve 
hours,  and  strain  them  through  a hair-sieve;  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  put  of  cloves,  Jamaica,  black  pepper, 
and  ginger,  one  ounce  of  each,  and  half  a pound  of  com- 
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irion  salt,  set  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  half  the 
liquor  is  wasted  away,  then  put  i|  in  a clean  pot : when 
cold,  bottle  it  for  use. 

Mushroom  Powder. 

Take  the  thickest  large  buttons  you  can  get,  peel  them, 
cut  off  the  rotten  end,  but  do  not  wash  them,  spread  them 
separately  on  pewter  dishes,  and  set  them  in  a slow  oven 
to  dry,  let  the  liquor  dryup  into  the  mushrooms;  it  makes 
the  powder  stronger,  and  let  them  continue  in  the  oven 
till  you  find  they  will  powder,  then  beat  them  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  sift  them  through  a fine  sieve,  with  a little 
Cayenne  pepper  and  pounded  mace  : bottle  it,  and  keep 
it  in  a dry  closet. 

Tarragon  Vinegar. 

Take  tarragon  just  as  it  is  going  into  bloom,  strip  off' 
the  leaves,  and  to  every  pound  of  leaves  put  a gallon  of 
strong  white^wine  vinegar  into  a stone  jug  to  ferment  for 
a fortnight,  then  run  it  through  a flannel  bag:  to  every 
four  gallons  of  vinegar  put  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  cider,  mix  it  well  with  vinegar,  then  put  it  into 
large  bottles,  and  let  it  stand  one  month  to  fine,  then  rack 
it  off,  and  put  it  into  pint  bottles  for  use. 

T'.lder-jlomer  Vinegar. 

To  every  peck  of  the  peeps  of  elder-flowers,  put  two 
gallons  of  strong  alegar ; and  set  it  in  the  sun  in  a stone 
jug  for  a fortnight,  then  filter  it  through  a flannel  bag; 
when  you  bottle  it  put  it  into  small  bottles,  it  keeps  the 
flavour  much  better  then  larger  ones.  Be  careful  you  do 
not  drop  any  stalks  among  the  peeps.  — It  makes  a pretty 
mixture  on  a side  table,  with  tarragon  vinegar,  lemon 
pickle,  &c. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Take  the  ripest  gooseberries  you  can  get,  crush  them 
with  your  hands  in  a tub,  to  every  peck  of  gooseberries 
put  two  gallons  of  water,  mix  them  well  together,  and 
let  them  work  for  three  weeks,  stir  them  up  three  or  four 
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times  a day,  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a hair-sieve, 
and  put  to  every  gallon  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  a pound 
of  treacle,  a spoonful  of  fresh  barm,  and  let  it  work  three 
or  four  davs  in  the  same  tub  well  washed,  run  it  into  iron 
hooped  barrels,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  months,  then  draw 
it  into  bottles  for  use.— This  far  exceeds  any  white  wine 
vinegar. 

Sugar  Vinegar. 

Put  nine  pounds  of  brown  sugar  to  every  six  gallons 
of  water,  boil  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  it  into 
a tub  lukewarm,  put  to  it  a pint  of  new  barm,  let  it  work 
for  four  or  five  days,  stir  it  up  three  or  four  times  a day, 
then  tun  it  into  a clean  barrel  iron  hooped,  and  set  it  full 
in  the  sun ; if  you  make  it  in  February  it  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  August ; you  may  use  it  for  most  sorts  of  pickles, 
except  mushrooms  and  walnuts. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Observations  on  Pickling. 

Pickling  is  a very  useful  thing  in  a family,  but  it  is 
often  ill  managed,  or  at  least  made  to  please  the  eye 
by  pernicious  things,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  ought 
to  be  avoided,  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  green 
pickles  in  a brass  pan  for  the  sake  of  having  them  a 
good  green,  when,  at  the  same  time  they  green  as  well 
by  heating  liquor,  and  keeping  them  in  a proper  heat 
upon  the  hearth  without  the  help  of  brass,  or  verdigris  of 
any  kind,  for  it  is  poison  to  a great  degree,  and  nothing 
ought  to  be  avoided  more  than  using  brass  or  copper  that 
is  not  well  tinned ; but  the  best  way,  and  the  only  cau- 
tion I can  give,  is  to  be  very  particular  in  keeping  the 
pickles  from  any  thing  of  that  kind,  and  follow  strictly 
the  direction  of  your  receipts,  as  you  will  find  receipts 
for  any  kind  of  pickles,  without  being  put  in  salt  and  wa- 
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ter  at  all,  and  greened  only  by  pouring  your  vinegar  hot 
upon  them,  and  it  will  keep  them  a Jong  time. 

Pickle  Cucumbers. 

Take  the  smallest  cucumbers  you  can  get,  and  as  free 
from  spots  as  possible,  put  them  into  a strong  salt  and 
water  for  nine  or  ten  days,  or  till  they  are  quite  yellow, 
and  stir  them  twice  a day  at  least,  or  they  will  scum  over 
and  grow  soft ; when  they  are  thoroughly  yellow  pour 
the  water  from  them,  and  cover  them  with  plenty  of  vine 
leaves,  set  your  water  over  the  fire,  when  it  boils  pour  it 
upon  them,  and  set  them  on  the  hearth  to  keep  warm ; 
when  the  water  grows  cold,  make  it  boiling  hot  again, 
and  pour  it  upon  them,  keep  doing  so  till  you  see  they 
are  a fine  green,  which  will  be  in  four  or  five  times ; be 
sure  you  keep  them  well  covered  with  vine  leaves,  a cloth 
and  dish  over  the  top  to  keep  in  the  steam,  it  helps  to 
green  them  sooner;  when  they  are  greened,  put  them  into 
a hair-sieve  to  drain,  then  make  a pickle  for  them ; to 
every  two  quarts  of  white  wine  vinegar,  put  half  an  ounce 
of  mace,  and  ten  or  twelve  cloves,  one  ounce  of  ginger 
cut  in  slices,  the  same  of  black  pepper,  and  a handful  of 
salt,  boil  them  all  together  five  minutes,  then  pour  it  hot 
upon  your  pickles,  and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  for 
use. — N.  B.  You  may  pickle  them  with  alegar,  or  distilled 
vinegar ; if  you  use  vinegar,  it  must  not  be  boiled  ; you 
may  add  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic,  or  shalots,  they  are 
very  good  for  keeping  the  pickle  from  caning. 

Pickle  Cucumbers  a second  may. 

Gather  your  cucumbers  on  a dry  day,  and  put  them 
into  a narrow  topped  pitcher,  put  to  them  a head  of  gar- 
lic, a few  white  mustard  seeds,  and  a few  blades  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  the  same  of  long  pepper 
and  ginger,  and  a good  handful  of  salt  into  your  vinegar; 
pour  it  upon  your  cucumbers  boiling  hot,  set  them  by  the 
fire,  and  keep  them  warm  for  three  days,  and  boil  your 
alegar  once  every  day  ; keep  them  close  covered  till  they 
are  a good  green,  and  then  tie  them  down  with  a leather, 
and  keep  them  for  use. 
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Pickle  Cucumbers  in  slices. 

Get  your  cucumbers  large,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe, 
slice  them  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  lay  them  on 
a hair-sieve,  and  betwixt  every  layer  put  a shalot  or  two, 
throw  on  a little  salt,  let  them  stand  four  or  five  hours  to 
drain,  then  put  them  in  a stone  jar,  take  as  much  strong 
alegar  as  will  cover  them,  boil  it  five  minutes,  with  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  a few  white  pepper-corns,  a little  ginger 
sliced,  and  some  horseradish  scraped,  then  pour  it  boiling 
hot  upon  your  cucumbers,  let  them  stand  till  they  are 
cold,  do  so  for  three  times  more  ; let  it  grow  cold  betwixt 
every  time,  then  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  for  use. 

Pickle  Mangoes. 

Take  the  largest  cucumbers  you  can  get,  before  they 
are  too  ripe,  or  yellow  at  the  ends,  then  cut  a piece  out 
of  the  side,  and  take  out  the  seeds  with  an  apple  scraper, 
or  a tea-spoon,  and  put  them  in  a very  strong  salt  and 
water  for  eight  or  nine  days,  or  till  they  are  very  yellow, 
stir  them  well  two  or  three  times  each  day,  then  put  them 
into  a pan,  with  a large  quantity  of  vine  leaves  both  under 
and  over  them,  beat  a little  roche-alum  very  fine,  and  put 
it  in  the  salt  and  water  that  they  came  out  of,  pour  it  upon 
your  cucumbers,  and  set  it  upon  a very  slow  fire  for  four 
or  five  hours,  till  they  are  a pretty  green,  then  take  them 
out  and  drain  them  on  a hair-sieve  ; when  they  are  cold, 
put  to  them  a little  horseradish,  then  mustard  seed,  two 
or  three  heads  of  garlic,  a few  pepper-corns,  slice  a few 
green  cucumbers  in  small  pieces,  then  horseradish,  and 
the  same  as  before-mentioned,  till  you  have  filled  them, 
then  take  the  piece  you  cut  out,  and  sew  it  on  with  a 
large  needle  and  thread,  and  do  all  the  rest  the  same  way, 
have  ready  your  pickle  ; to  every  gallon  of  alegar  put  one 
ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of  ginger 
sliced,  the  same  of  long  pepper,  black  pepper,  Jamaica 
pepper,  three  ounces  of  mustard  seed  tied  up  in  a bag, 
four  ounces  of  garlic,  and  a stick  of  horseradish  cut  in 
slices,  boil  them  five  minutes  in  alegar,  then  pour  it  upon 
your  pickles,  tie  them  down  and  keep  them  for  use, 
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Pickle  Codlings. 

Get  your  codlings  when  they  are  the  size  of  a large 
French  walnut,  put  a good  deal  of  vine  leaves  in  the 
bottom  of  a pan,  then  put  in  your  codlings,  cover  them 
very  well  with  vine  leaves,  and  set  them  over  a very  slow 
tire  till  you  can  peel  the  skins  off,  then  take  them  care- 
tully  up  in  a hair-sieve,  and  peel  them  with  a penknife, 
and  put  them  into  the  same  pan  again  with  the  vine  leaves 
and  water  as  before,  cover  them  close,  and  set  them  over 
a slow  fire  till  they  are  a fine  green,  then  drain  them 
through  a hair-sieve,  and  when  they  are  cold  put  them 
into  distilled  vinegar,  pour  a little  meat  oil  on  the  top 
and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder. 

Pickle  Kidney  Beans. 

Get  your  beans  when  they  are  young  and  small,  then 
put  them  into  a strong  salt  and  water  for  three  days,  stir 
them  up  two  or  three  times  each  day,  then  put  them  into 
a pan  with  vine  leaves  both  under  and  over  them,  pour 
on  the  same  water  as  they  came  out  of,  cover  them  close 
and  set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  a fine  green, 
then  put  them  into  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  and  make  a pickle 
for  them  of  white  wine  vinegar,  or  fine  alegar,  boil  it  five 
or  six  minutes,  with  a little  mace,  Jamaica  pepper,  long 
pepper,  and  a race  or  two  of  ginger  sliced,  then  pour  it 
hot  upon  the  kidney  beans  and  tie  them  down  with  a 
bladder, 

Pickle  Samphire. 

Wash  your  samphire  very  well  in  sour  small  beer,  then 
put  it  into  a large  pan,  dissolve  a little  bay  salt,  and  twice 
the  quantity  of  common  salt  in  sour  beer,  then  fill  up 
your  pan  with  it,  cover  it  close,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire 
"till  it  is  a fine  green,  then  drain  it  through  a sieve,  and 
put  it  into  jars,  boil  as  much  sugar  vinegar,  or  white  wine 
vinegar,  with  a race  or  two  of  ginger,  and  a few  pepper- 
corns, as  will  cover  it ; then  pour  it  hot  upon  your  sam- 
phire, and  tie  it  well  down. 

Pickle  Walnuts. 

Take  the  largest  French  walnuts,  pare  them  till  you 
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can  see  the  white  appear,  but  take  great  care  you  do  not 
cut  them  too  deep,  it  will  make  them  full  of  holes,  put 
them  into  salt  and  water  as  you  pare  them,  or  they  will 
turn  black,  when  you  have  pared  them  all,  have  ready  a 
saucepan  well  tinned,  full  of  boiling  water,  with  a little 
salt,  then  put  in  your  walnuts,  and  let  them  boil  five  min- 
utes very  quick,  then  take  them  out,  and  spread  them 
betwixt  two  clean  cloths,  when  they  are  cold,  put  them 
into  wide  mouthed  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  distilled 
vinegar,  and  put  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  eating  oil  into  every  bottle  ; the  next  day  cork 
them  well,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

Pickle  Walnuts  black. 

Gather  your  walnuts  when  the  sun  is  hot  upon  them, 
and  before  the  shell  is  hard,  which  you  may  know  by  run- 
ning a pin  into  them,  then  put  them  in  a strong  salt  and 
water  for  nine  days,  and  stir  them  twice  a day,  and  change 
the  salt  and  water  every  three  days,  then  put  them  in  a 
hair-sieve,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  air  till  they  turn 
black ; then  put  them  into  strong  stone  jars,  and  pour 
boiling  alegar  over  them,  cover  them  up,  and  let  them 
stand  till  they  are  cold,  then  boil  the  alegar  three  times 
more,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold  betwixt  every  time ; 
tie  them  down  with  paper  and  a bladder  over  them,  and 
let  them  stand  two  months,  then  take  them  out  of  the  ale- 
gar and  make  a pickle  for  them  ; to  every  two  quarts  of 
alegar  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  cloves,  one 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  the  same  of  Jamaica  pepper,  gin- 
ger, and  long  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of  common  salt, 
boil  it  ten  minutes,  pour  it  hot  upon  your  walnuts,  and 
tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  paper  over  them. 

Pickle  Walnuts  black  a second  way. 

When  you  have  got  your  walnuts  as  before,  put  them 
into  a strong  cold  alegar,  with  a good  deal  of  salt  in  it,  let 
them  stand  three  months,  then  pour  off  the  alegar,  and 
boil  it  with  a little  more  salt  in  it,  then  pour  it  upon  your 
walnuts  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold : make  it 
hot  again  and  pour  it  upon  your  walnuts,  and  do  so  till 
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they  are  black,  then  put  them  into  a hair-sieve,  and  make 
a pickle  for  them  the  same  way  as  before  ; keep  them  in 
strong  stone  jars,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a month 
or  six  weeks1  time. 

Pickle  Walnuts  an  olive  colour. 

Gather  your  walnuts,  and  put  them  in  a strong  alegar, 
and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  a paper  over  it,  to 
keep  out  the  air,  and  let  them  stand  twelve  months,  then 
take  them  out  of  the  alegar,  and  make  a pickle  for  them 
of  strong  alegar,  and  to  every  quart  put  half  an  ounce 
of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  long  pepper,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  cloves,  one  head  of  garlic, 
and  a little  salt,  boil  them  together  five  or  six  minutes, 
then  pour  it  upon  your  walnuts ; when  it  is  cold  heat  it 
again  three  times,  then  tie  them  down  with  a bladder 
and  paper  over  it ; they  will  keep  several  years,  without 
either  changing  colour  or  growing  soft,  if  your  alegar  be 
good. — N.  B.  You  may  make  exceedingly  good  catchup 
of  the  alegar  that  comes  from  the  walnuts  by  adding  a 
pound  of  anchovies,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  the  same  of  long 
and  black  pepper,  one  head  of  garlic,  and  half  a pound 
of  common  salt  to  every  gallon  of  alegar,  boil  it  till  it  is 
half  reduced  away,  and  skim  it  very  well,  then  bottle  it 
for  use,  and  it  will  keep  a long  time. 

Pickle  Walnuts  green. 

Take  the  large  double  or  French  walnuts,  before  the 
shells  are  hard,  wrap  them  singly  in  vine  leaves,  put  a 
few  vine  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  your  jar,  fill  it  nearly  full 
with  your  walnuts,  take  care  that  they  do  not  touch  one 
another,  put  a good  many  leaves  over  them,  then  fill  your 
jar  with  good  alegar,  cover  them  close,  that  the  air  can- 
not get  in,  let  them  stand  for  three  weeks,  then  pour  the 
alegar  from  them,  put  fresh  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  ano- 
ther jar,  takeout  your  walnuts,  and  wrap  them  separate- 
ly in  fresh  leaves  as  quick  as  possibly  you  can,  put  them 
into  your  jar  with  a good  many  leaves  over  them,  then  fill 
it  with  white  wine  vinegar,  let  them  stand  three  weeks, 
pour  off  your  vinegar,  and  wrap  them  as  before  with 
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fresh  leaves  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  your  jar,  take  fresh 
white  wine  vinegar,  put  salt  in  it  till  it  will  bear  an  egg, 
add  to  it  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  garlic  if  you  choose 
it,  boil  it  about  eight  minutes,  then  pour  it  on  your  wal- 
nuts, tie  them  close  with  paper  and  a bladder,  and  set 
them  by  for  use.  — Be  sure  to  keep  them  always  covered  ; 
when  you  take  any  out  for  use,  what  is  left  must  not  be 
put  in  again,  but  have  ready  a fresh  jar,  with  boiled 
vinegar  and  salt,  to  put  them  in. 

Pickle  Barberries. 

Get  your  barberries  before  they  are  too  ripe,  pick  out 
the  leaves  and  dead  stalks,  then  put  them  into  jars,  with 
a large  quantity  of  strong  salt  and  water,  and  tie  them 
down  with  a bladder. — N.  B.  When  you  see  your  bar- 
berries scum  over,  put  them  in  fresh  salt  and  water,  they 
need  no  vinegar,  their  own  sharpness  is  sufficient  to  keep 
them. 

Pickle  Parsley  green. 

Take  a large  quantity  of  curled  parsley,  make  a strong 
salt  and  water  to  bear  an  egg,  put  in  your  parsley,  let  it 
stand  a week,  then  take  it  out  to  drain,  make  a fresh  salt 
and  water  as  before,  let  it  stand  another  week,  then  drain 
it  very  well,  put  it  in  spring  water,  and  change  it  every 
day  for  three  days,  and  scald  it  in  hard  water  till  it  be- 
comes green,  take  it  out  and  drain  it  quite  dry,  boil  a 
quart  of  distilled  vinegar  a few  minutes,  with  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  a nutmeg  sliced,  and  a shalot  or  two : 
when  it  is  quite  cold  pour  it  on  your  parslev,  with  two 
or  tln’ee  slices  of  horseradish,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Pickle  Narsluriian  berries. 

Gather  the  narsturtian  berries  soon  after  the  blossoms 
are  gone  off,  put  them  into  cold  salt  and  water,  change 
the  water  once  a day  for  three  days,  make  your  pickle  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  mace,  nutmeg  sliced,  pepper-corns, 
salt,  shalots,  and  horseradish ; it  requires  to  be  made 
pretty  strong  as  your  pickle  is  not  to  be  boiled ; when 
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you  have  drained  them,  put  them  into  a jar,  and  pour 
tile  pickle  over  them. 

Pi  c/cl e Radish  Pods. 

Gather  your  radish  pods  when  they  are  quite  young, 
and  put  them. in  salt  and  water  all  night,  then  boil  the 
salt  and  water  they  were  laid  in,  and  pour  it  upon  your 
pods,  and  cover  your  jars  close  to  keep  in  the  steam ; 
when  it  grows  cold  make  it  boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  on 
again  ; keep  doing  so  till  your  pods  are  quite  green,  then 
la}'  them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  and  make  a pickle  for  them 
of  white  wine  vinegar,  with  a little  mace,  ginger,  long 
pepper  and  horseradish,  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  your 
pods,  when  it  is  almost  cold,  make  your  vinegar  twice 
hot  as  before,  and  pour  it  upon  them,  and  tie  them  down 
with  a bladder. 

Pickle  Elder  shoots. 

Gather  your  elder  shoots  when  they  are  the  thickness 
of  a pipe  shank,  put  them  into  salt  and  water  all  night, 
then  put  them  into  stone  jars  in  layers,  and  betwixt  ever^ 
layer  strew  a little  mustard  seed,  and  scraped  horseradish, 
a few  shalots,  a little  white  beet  root,  and  cauliflowers 
cut  in  small  pieces,  then  pour  boiling  alegar  upon  it,  and 
scald  it  three  times,  and  it  will  be  like  piccalillo,  or  Indian 
pickle : tie  leather  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

Pickle  Elder  buds. 

Get  your  elder  buds  when  they  are  the  size  of  hop  buds, 
and  put  them  into  a strong  salt  and  water  for  nine  days, 
and  stir  them  two  or  three  times  a day,  then  put  them 
into  a pan,  cover  them  with  vine  leaves  and  pour  the  water 
on  them  that  they  came  out  of,  and  set  them  over  a slow 
fire  till  they  are  quite  green,  then  make  a pickle  for  them 
of  alegar,  a little  mace,  a few  shalots,  and  some  ginger 
sliced,  boil  them  two  or  three  minutes,  and  pour  it  upon 
your  buds : tie  them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place 
for  use. 

Pickle  Beet  Roots. 

Take  red  beet  roots,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  tender. 
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then  take  the  skins  off",  and  cut  them  in  slices,  and  gimp 
them  in  the  shape  of  wheels,  flowers,  or  what  form  you 
please,  and  put  them  into  a jar,  then  take  as  much  vinegar 
as  you  think  will  cover  them,  and  boil  it  with  a little 
inace,  a race  of  ginger  sliced,  and  a few  slices  of  horse- 
radish, pour  it  hot  upon  your  roots,  and  tie  them  down. — 
They  are  a pretty  garnish  for  made  dishes. 

Pickle  Cauliflowers. 

Take  the  closest  and  whitest  cauliflowers  you  can  get, 
and  pull  them  in  bunches,  and  spread  them  on  an  earthen 
dish,  and  lay  salt  all  over  them,  let  them  stand  for  three 
days  to  bring  out  all  the  water,  then  put  them  in  earthen 
jars,  and  pour  boiling  salt  and  water  upon  them,  and  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  drain  them  on  a hair-sieve,  and 
put  them  into  glass  jars,  and  fill  up  your  jars  with  distil- 
led vinegar,  and  tie  them  close  down  with  leather. 

Another  way. 

Pull  your  cauliflowers  in  bunches  as  before,  and  give 
them  just  a scald  in  salt  and  water, spread  them  on  a cloth, 
and  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  and  throw  another 
cloth  upon  them  till  they  are  drained,  then  lay  them  on 
sieves,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  till  they  are  quite  dry  like 
scraps  of  leather,  put  them  into  jars  about  half  full,  and 
pour  hot  vinegar  (with  spice  boiled  in  it  to  your  taste) 
upon  them  ; tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  leather 
quite  close. — N.  B.  White  cabbage  is  done  the  same  way. 

Pickle  Red  Cabbage. 

Get  the  finest  and  closest  red  cabbage  you  can,  and  cut 
it  as  thin  as  possible,  then  take  some  cold  alegar,  and  put 
to  it  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a few  white  pepper- 
corns, and  makeitpretty  thick  with  salt,  put  your  cabbage 
into  the  alegar  as  you  cut  it : tie  it  close  down  with  a 
bladder  and  paper  over  it,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
a day  or  two. 

Another  way. 

Cut  the  cabbage  as  before,  and  throw  some  salt  upon  it, 
and  let  it  lie  two  or  three  days,  till  it  grows  a fine  purple, 
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then  drain  it  from  the  salt,  and  put  it  into  a pan  with 
beer  alegar,  and  spice  to  your  liking,  and  give  it  a scald; 
when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  your  jars,  and  tie  it  close  up. 

Piclcle  Grapes. 

Get  your  grapes  when  they  are  pretty  large,  but  not 
too  ripe,  then  put  a layer  into  a stone  jar,  then  a layer  of 
vine  leaves,  then  grapes  and  vine  leaves  as  before,  till 
your  jar  is  full ; then  take  two  quarts  of  water,  half  a 
pound  of  bay  salt,  the  same  of  common  salt,  boil  it  half 
an  hour,  skim  it  well  and  take  it  off  to  settle,  when  it  is 
milk  warm  pour  the  clean  liquor  upon  the  grapes,  and  lay 
a good  deal  of  vine  leaves  upon  the  top,  and  cover  it  close 
up  with  a cloth,  and  set  it  upon  the  hearth  for  two  days, 
then  take  your  grapes  out  of  the  jar,  and  lay  them  upon 
a cloth  to  drain,  and  cover  them  with  a flannel  till  they 
are  quite  dry  : then  lay  them  in  flat  bottomed  stone  jars, 
in  layers,  and  put  fresh  vine  leaves  between  every  layer, 
and  a large  handful  on  the  top  of  the  grapes,  then  boil  a 
quart  of  hard  water  and  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  skim  it  well  and  put  to  it  three  blades  of 
mace,  a large  nutmeg  sliced,  and  two  quarts  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  give  them  all  a boil  together,  then  take  it  off, 
and  when  it  is  quite  cold  pour  it  upon  your  grapes,  and 
cover  them  very  well  with  it ; put  a bladder  upon  the  top, 
and  tie  a leather  over  it,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place 
for  use.  — N.  B.  You  may  pickle  them  in  cold  distilled 
vinegar. 

Pickle  young  Artichokes. 

Get  your  artichokes  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and 
boil  them  in  a strong  salt  and  water  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  lay  them  upon  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  when 
they  are  cold  put  them  into  narrow  topped  jars,  then  take 
as  much  white  wine  vinegar  as  will  cover  your  artichokes, 
boil  with  it  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  slices  of  ginger, 
and  a nutmeg  cut  thin,  pour  it  on  hot,  and  tie  them  down. 

Pickle  Mushrooms  white. 

Gather  the  smallest  mushrooms  you  can  get,  and  put 
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them  into  spring  water,  then  rub  them  with  a piece  of 
new  flannel  dipped  in  salt,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
spring  water  as  you  do  them  to  keep  their  colour,  then 
put  them  into  a well  tinned  saucepan,  and  throw  a hand- 
ful of  salt  over  them,  cover  them  close,  and  set  them  over 
the  fire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  you  see  they  are  tho- 
roughly hot,  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  out  of  them,  then 
lay  them  between  two  clean  cloths  till  they  are  cold,  then 
put  them  into  glass  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  distilled 
vinegar,  and  put  a blade  or  two  of  mace  and  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  eating  oil  in  every  bottle,  cork  them  close  up,  and 
set  them  in  a cool  place. — N.  B.  If  you  have  not  any  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  you  may  use  white  wine  vinegar,  or  alegar 
will  do,  but  it  must  be  boiled  with  a little  mace,  salt,  and 
a few  slices  of  ginger,  it  must  be  cold  before  you  pour 
it  on  your  mushrooms  ; if  your  vinegar  or  alegar  be  too 
sharp  it  will  soften  your  mushrooms,  neither  will  they 
keep  so  long,  nor  be  so  white. 

Pickle  Mushrooms  brown. 

Take  a quart  of  large  mushroom  buttons,  wash  them 
in  alegar  with  a flannel,  take  three  anchovies  and  chop 
them  small,  a few  blades  of  mace,  a little  pepper  and  gin- 
ger, a spoonful  of  salt,  and  three  cloves  of  shalots,  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  with  as  much  alegar  as  will  half 

I cover  them,  set  them  on  the  fire,  and  let  them  stew  till 
they  shrink  pretty  much  ; when  cold  put  them  in  small 
bottles,  with  the  alegar  poured  upon  them,  cork  and  tie 
them  up  close. — N.  B.  This  pickle  will  make  a great 
addition  in  brown  sauce. 

Pickle  Onions. 

Peel  the  smallest  onions  you  can  get,  and  put  them 
into  salt  and  water  for  nine  days,  and  change  the  water 
every  day,  then  put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  fresh  boil- 
ing salt  and  water  over  them,  let  them  stand  close  covere  d 
until  they  are  cold  ; then  make  some  more  salt  and  water, 

I and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  them,  and  when  it  is  cold 
J put  your  onions  into  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  then  put  them 
into  wide  mouthed  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  distilled 
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vinegar,  and  put  into  every  bottle  a slice  or  two  of  gin- 
ger, one  blade  of  mace,  and  a large  tea-spoonful  of  eat- 
ing oil,  it  will  keep  the  onions  white;  then  cork  them 
well  up. — N.  B.  If  you  like  the  taste  of  a bay  leaf,  put 
one  or  two  into  every  bottle,  and  as  much  bay  salt  as  will 
lie  on  a sixpence. 

Indian  Pickle. 

Get  a white  cabbage,  one  cauliflower,  a few  small  cu- 
cumbers, radish  pods,  kidney  beans,  and  a little  beet  root, 
or  any  other  thing  you  commonly  pickle ; then  put  them 
on  a hair-sieve,  and  throw  a large  handful  of  salt  over 
them,  and  set  them  in  the  sunshine,  or  before  the  fire, 
for  three  days  to  dry ; when  all  the  water  is  run  out  of 
them,  put  them  into  a large  earthen  pot  in  layers,  and 
betwixt  every  layer  put  a handful  of  brown  mustard  seed, 
then  take  as  much  alegar  as  you  think  will  cover  it  and 
to  every  four  quarts  of  alegar  put  an  ounce  of  turmeric, 
boil  them  together,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  your  pickle,  and 
let  it  stand  twelve  days  upon  the  hearth,  or  till  the  pickles 
are  all  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and  most  of  the  alegar 
sucked  up ; then  take  two  quarts  of  strong  alegar,  one 
ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  white  pepper,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  the  same  of  long  pepper  and  nutmeg; 
beat  them  all  together,  and  boil  them  ten  minutes  in  your 
alegar,  then  pour  it  upon  your  pickles  with  four  ounces 
of  garlic  peeled ; tie  it  close  down,  and  keep  it  for  use. 
— N.  B.  You  may  put  in  fresh  pickles,  as  the  things 
come  in  season,  and  keep  them  covered  with  vinegar,  Szc. 

Bamboo. 

Take  the  young  shoots  of  elder,  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  May,  take  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  the  top 
is  not  worth  doing,  peel  off  the  out  rind,  and  lay  them 
in  a strong  brine  of  salt  and  beer  one  night,  dry  them  in 
a cloth  single,  in  the  mean  time  make  a pickle  of  half 
gooseberry  vinegar  and  half  alegar ; to  every  quart  of 
pickle  put  one  ounce  of  long  pepper,  one  ounce  of  sliced 
ginger,  a few  corns  of  Jamaica  pepper,  a little  mace,  boil 
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it,  and  pour  it  upon  the  shoots,  and  stop  the  jar  close  up, 
and  set  it  by  the  fire  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it  very 
often. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Observations  on  keeping  Garden  Stuff  and  Fruit. 

The  art  of  keeping  garden  stuff  is  to  keep  it  in  dry 
places,  for  damp  will  not  only  make  them  mould  and 
give  again,  but  take  off  the  flavour,  so  it  wdl  likewise  spoil 
any  kind  of  bottled  fruit,  and  set  them  working ; the 
best  caution  I can  give,  is  to  keep  them  as  dry  as  possible, 
but  not  warm,  and  when  you  boil  any  dried  stuff  have 
plenty  of  water,  and  follow  strictly  the  directions  of  your 
receipts. 

Keep  Green  Peas. 

Shell  any  quantity  of  green  peas,  and  just  give  them 
a boil  in  as  much  spring  water  as  will  cover  them,  then 
put  them  in  a sieve  to  drain : pound  the  pods  with  a 
little  of  the  water  that  the  peas  were  boiled  in,  and  strain 
what  juice  you  can  from  them,  and  boil  it  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  with  a little  salt,  and  as  much  of  the  water  as 
you  think  will  cover  the  peas,  and  pour  in  your  water, 
when  cold  put  rendered  suet  over,  and  tie  them  down 
close  with  a bladder,  and  leather  over  it,  and  keep  your 
bottle  in  a dry  place. 

Another  Wap. 

Gather  your  peas  in  the  afternoon,  on  a dry  day  ; 
shell  them,  and  put  them  into  dry  clean  bottles,  cork  them 
close,  and  tie  them  over  with  a bladder  ; keep  them  in  a 
cool  dry  place  as  before. 

Keep  French  Beans. 

Let  your  beans  be  gathered  quite  dry,  and  not  too  old, 
lay  a layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  jar,  then  a 
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layer  of  beans,  then  salt,  then  beans,  till  you  have  filled 
your  jar ; let  the  salt  be  at  the  top,  tie  a piece  of  leather 
over  them,  and  lay  a flag  on  the  top,  and  set  them  in  a 
dry  cellar  for  use. 

Another  Way. 

Make  a strong  salt  and  water  that  will  bear  an  egg, 
and  when  it  boils  put  in  your  French  beans  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  lay  them  on  a sieve,  and  put  to  your  salt 
and  water  a little  bay  salt,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes,  skim  it 
well  and  pour  it  into  an  earthen  jar  to  cool  and  settle,  put 
your  French  beansinto  narrow  topped  jars,  and  pour  your 
clean  liquor  upon  them  : tie  them  close  down  that  no  air 
can  get  in,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place.  — N.  B.  Steep 
them  in  plenty  of  spring  water  the  night  before  you  use 
them,  and  boil  them  in  hard  water. 

Keep  Mushrooms  to  eat  like  fresh  ones. 

Wash  large  buttons  as  you  would  for  stewing,  lay  them 
on  sieves,  with  the  stalks  upwards,  throw  over  them  some 
salt  to  fetch  out  the  water;  when  they  are  drained  put 
them  in  a pot  and  set  them  in  a cool  oven  for  an  hour, 
then  take  them  carefully  out,  and  lay  them  to  cool  and 
drain ; boil  the  liquor  that  comes  out  of  them  with  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  boil  it  half  away ; put  your 
mushrooms  into  a clean  jar  well  dried,  and  when  the 
liquor  is  cold  cover  your  mushrooms  in  the  jar  with  it, 
and  pour  over  it  rendered  suet,  tie  a bladder  over  it,  set 
them  in  a dry  closet,  and  they  will  keep  very  well  most  of 
the  winter. — When  you  use  them  take  them  out  of  the 
liquor,  pour  over  them  boiling  milk,  and  let  them  stand 
an  hour,  then  stew  them  in  the  milk  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
thicken  them  with  flour  and  a large  quantity  of  butter, 
and  be  careful  you  do  not  oil  it,  then  beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  with  a little  cream,  and  put  it  in,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil  after  the  eggs  are  in  ; lay  untoasted  sippets  round 
the  inside  of  the  dish,  and  serve  them  up  ; they  will  eat 
Nearly  as  good  as  fresh  gathered  mushrooms  ; if  they  do 
not  taste  strong  enough,  put  in  a little  of  the  liquor  ; this 
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is  a valuable  liquor,  and  it  will  give  all  made  dishes  a fla- 
vour like  fresh  mushrooms. 

Another  Way. 

Scrape  large  flaps,  peel  them,  take  out  the  inside,  and 
boil  them  in  their  own  liquor  and  a little  salt,  then  lay 
them  in  tins,  and  set  them  in  a cool  oven,  and  repeat  it 
till  they  are  dry ; put  them  in  clean  jars,  tie  them  close 
down,  and  they  will  eat  very  good. 

Dry  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Pluck  the  artichokes  from  the  stalks  just  before  they 
come  to  their  full  growth,  (it  will  draw  out  all  the  strings 
from  the  bottoms)  and  boil  them  so  that  you  can  just  pull 
off  the  leaves,  lay  them  on  tins,  and  set  them  in  a cool 
oven,  and  repeat  it  till  they  are  dry,  which  you  may 
know  by  holding  them  up  against  the  light,  and  if  you 
can  see  through  them  they  are  dry  enough  ; put  them  in 
paper  bags,  and  hang  them  in  a dry  place. 

Bottle  Damsons  to  eat  as  good  as  fresh  ones. 

Get  your  damsons  carefully  when  they  are  just  turned 
colour,  and  put  them  into  wide  mouthed  bottles,  cork 
them  up  loosely,  and  let  them  stand  a fortnight,  then  look 
them  over,  and  if  you  see  any  of  them  mould  or  spot, 
take  them  out,  and  cork  the  rest  close  down ; set  the 
bottles  in  sand,  and  they  will  keep  till  spring,  and  be  as 
good  as  fresh  ones. 

Another  may. 

Take  your  damsons  before  they  are  full  ripe,  and  ga- 
ther them  when  the  dew  is  off’,  pick  off' the  stalks, and  put 
them  into  dry  bottles ; do  not  fill  your  bottles  over  full, 
and  cork  them  as  close  as  you  do  ale,  keep  them  in  a cel- 
lar, and  cover  them  over  with  sand. 

Preserve  Damsons  whole. 

You  must  take  some  damsons  and  cut  them  in  pieces, 
put  them  in  a skellet  over  the  fire,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them ; when  they  are  boiled,  and  the  liquor 
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pretty  strong,  strain  it  out ; add  to  every  pound  of  dam- 
sons, wiped  clean,  a pound  of  single-refined  sugar,  put.  the 
third  part  of  your  sugar  into  the  liquor,  set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  simmers  put  in  the  damsons;  let  them 
have  one  good  boil,  and  take  them  off'  for  half  an  hour, 
covered  up  close;  then  set  them  on  again,  and  let  them 
simmer  over  the  fire  after  turning  them  ; then  take  them 
out  and  put  them  in  a basin,  strew  all  the  sugar  that  was 
left  on  them,  and  pour  the  hot  liquor  over  them  ; cover 
them  up,  and  let  them  stand  till  next  day,  then  boil  them 
up  again  till  they  are  enough  : take  them  up  and  put  them 
into  pots ; boil  the  liquor  till  it  jellies,  pour  it  on  them 
when  it  is  almost  cold,  and  paper  them  up. 

Bottle  Gooseberries. 

Pick  green  walnut  gooseberries,  bottle  them  and  fill 
the  bottles  with  spring  water  up  to  the  necks,  cork  them 
loosely,  and  set  them  in  a copper  of  hot  water,  till  they 
are  hot  quite  through,  then  take  them  out,  and  when 
they  are  cold,  cork  them  close,  tie  a bladder  over,  and 
set  them  in  a dry  cool  place. 

Another  may. 

Put  one  ounce  of  roche-alum  beaten  fine,  into  a large 
panof  boiling  hard  water,  pick  your  gooseberries,  and  put 
a few  in  the  bottom  of  a hair-sieve,  and  hold  them  in  the 
boiling  water  till  they  turn  white ; then  take  out  the 
sieve,  and  spread  the  gooseberries  between  two  clean 
cloths,  put  more  gooseberries  in  your  sieve,  and  repeat  it 
till  you  have  done  all  your  berries,  put  the  water  into  a 
glazed  pot  till  the  next  day,  then  put  your  gooseberries 
into  wide  mouthed  bottles,  and  pick  out  all  the  cracked 
and  broken  ones,  pour  your  water  clean  out  of  the  pot  and 
fill  up  your  bottles  with  it ; then  put  in  the  corks  loosely, 
and  let  them  stand  for  a fortnight,  and  if  they  rise  to  the 
corks  draw  them  out,  and  let  them  stand  for  two  or  three 
days  uncorked,  then  cork  them  close,  and  they  will  keep 
two  years. 
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Bottle  Cranberries. 

Get  your  cranberries  when  they  are  quite  dry,  put 
them  into  dry  clean  bottles,  cork  them  up  close  and  put 
them  in  a dry  cool  place. 

Bottle  Green  Currants. 

Gather  your  currants  when  the  sun  is  hot  upon  them, 
strip  them  from  the  stalks,  and  put  them  intoglassbottles, 
and  cork  them  close,  set  them  over  head  in  dry  sand,  and 
they  will  keep  till  spring. 

Keep  Grapes. 

Cut  your  bunches  of  grapes  with  a joint  of  the  vine 
to  them,  hang  them  up  in  a dry  room  that  the  bunches 
do  not  touch  one  another,  and  the  air  pass  freely  betwixt 
them,  or  they  will  grow  mouldy  and  rot ; they  will  keep 
till  the  latter  end  of  January  or  longer.  — N.  B.  The 
Frontignac  grape  is  the  best. 


CHAPTER  XVT1I. 

Observations  on  Distilling. 

If  your  still  be  limbec,  when  you  set  it  on  fill  the  top 
with  cold  water,  and  make  a little  paste  of  flour  and  wa- 
ter, and  close  the  bottom  of  your  still  well  with  it,  and 
take  great  care  that  your  fire  is  not  too  hot  to  make  it  boil 
over,  for  that  will  weaken  the  strength  of  your  water ; 
vou  must  change  the  water  on  the  top  of  your  still  often, 
and  never  let  it  be  scalding  hot,  and  your  still  will  drop 
gradually  off;  if  you  use  a hot  still,  when  you  put  on  the 
top,  dip  a cloth  in  white  lead  and  oil,  and  lay  it  well  over 
the  edges  of  your  still,  and  a coarse  wet  cloth  over  the 
top : it  requires  a little  fire  under  it,  but  you  must  take 
care  that  you  keep  it  very  clear  ; when  your  cloth  is  dry, 
dip  it  in  cold  water  and  lay  it  on  again,  and  if  your  still 
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be  hot  wet  another  doth,  and  lay  it  round  the  top,  and 
keep  it  of  a moderate  heat,  so  that  your  water  is  cold 
when  it  comes  off' the  still. — If  you  use  a worm  still,  keep 
your  water  in  the  tub  full  to  the  top,  and  change  the  wa- 
ter often,  to  prevent  it  from  growing  hot : observe  to  let 
all  simple  waters  stand  two  or  three  days  before  you  work 
it,  to  take  off  the  fiery  taste  of  the  still. 

Cordial  Water. 

Take  wormwood,  horehound,  featherfew,  and  laven- 
der cotton,  of  each  three  handfuls,  rue,  peppermint,  and 
Seville  orange-peel,  of  each  a handful,  steep  them  in  red 
wine  or  the  bottoms  of  strong  beer  all  night,  then  distil 
them  in  a hot  still  pretty  quick,  and  it  will  be  a fine 
cordial  to  take  as  bitters. 

Milk  Water. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  spear  or  peppermint,  the  same  of 
balm,  one  handful  of  carduus,  the  same  of  wormwood, 
and  one  of  angelica,  cut  them  into  lengths  a quarter  long, 
and  steep  them  in  three  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  twelve 
hours,  then  distil  it  in  a cold  still,  with  a slow  fire  under 
it,  keep  a cloth  always  wet  over  the  top  of  your  still,  to 
keep  the  liquor  from  boiling  over,  the  next  day  bottle  it, 
cork  it  well,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Hephnatic  Water  for  the  Gravel. 

Gather  your  thorn  flowers  in  May  when  they  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  pick  them  from  the  stems  and  leaves, 
and  to  every  half  peck  of  flowers  take  three  quarts  of 
Lisbon  wine,  and  put  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
nutmegs  sliced  and  let  them  steep  in  it  all  night,  then  put 
it  into  your  still  with  the  peeps,  and  keep  a moderate 
even  fire  under  it,  for  if  you  let  it  boil  over  it  will  lose 
its  strength. 

Peppermint  Water. 

Get  your  peppermint  when  it  is  full  grown  and  before 
it  seeds,  cut  it  in  short  lengths,  fill  your  still  with  it,  and 
put  it  half  full  of  water,  then  make  a good  fire  under  it, 
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and  when  it  is  near  boiling,  and  the  still  begins  to  drop, 
if  your  fire  be  too  hot  draw  a little  out  from  under  it,  as 
you  see  it  requires  to  keep  it  from  boiling  over,  or  your 
water  will  be  muddy  ; the  slower  your  still  drops  the  wa- 
ter will  be  the  clearer  and  stronger,  but  do  not  spend  it 
too  far ; the  next  day  bottle  it,  and  let  it  stand  three  or 
four  days  to  take  off  the  fire  of  the  still,  then  cork  it  well, 
and  it  will  keep  a long  time. 

Elder  Flowers. 

Get  your  elder  flowers  when  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
shake  the  blossoms  off,  and  to  every  peck  of  flowers  put 
one  quart  of  water,  and  let  them  steep  in  it  all  night : then 
put  them  in  a cold  still,  and  take  care  that  your  water 
comes  cold  off  the  still,  and  it  will  be  very  clear,  and  draw 
it  no  longer  than  your  liquor  is  good,  then  put  it  into 
bottles,  and  cork  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  it  will  keep 
a year. 

Rose  Water. 

Gather  your  red  roses  when  they  are  dry  and  full 
blown,  pick  off  the  leaves,  and  to  every  peck  put  one 
quart  of  water,  then  put  them  into  a cold  still,  and  make 
a slow  fire  under  it ; the  slower  you  distil  it  the  better  it 
is  ; then  bottle  it,  and  cork  it  in  two  or  three  days’  time, 
and  keep  it  for  use. — N.  B.  You  may  distil  bean  flowers 
the  same  way. 

Penny-royal  Water. 

Get  your  penny-royal  when  it  is  full  grown,  and  be- 
fore it  is  in  blossom,  then  fill  your  cold  still  with  it,  and 
put  it  half  full  of  water,  make  a moderate  fire  under  it, 
and  distil  it  off  cold,  then  put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  it 
in  two  or  three  days’  time,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Lavender  Water. 

To  every  twelve  pounds  of  lavender  neps  put  one  quart 
of  water,  put  them  into  a cold  still,  and  make  a slow  fire 
under  it,  and  distil  it  off  very  slow,  and  put  it  into  a 
pot  till  you  have  distilled  it  off  as  slow  as  before,  then 
put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  it  well. 
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Spirits  of  Wine. 

Take  the  bottoms  of  strong  beer,  and  any  kind  of 
wines,  put  them  into  a hot  still  about  three  parts  full, 
then  make  a very  slow  fire  under,  and  if  you  do  not  take 
great  care  to  keep  it  moderate  it  will  boil  over,  for  the 
body  is  so  strong  that  it  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  still ; 
the  slower  you  distil  it  the  stronger  your  spirit  will  be ; 
put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  till  you  have  done  distilling, 
then  clean  your  still  well  out,  and  put  the  spirit  into  it, 
and  distil  it  slow  as  before,  and  make  it  as  strong  as  to 
burn  in  your  lamp,  then  bottle  it  and  cork  it  well,  and 
keep  it  for  use. 


A correct  List  of  every  thing  in  Season  in  every 
Month  in  the  Year. 


JANUARY. 

FISH. 


Carp 

Eels 

Flounders  Skate 

Lobsters 

Tench 

Crawfish 

Plaice  Sturgeon 

Crabs 

Perch 

Cod 

T urbot  Smelts 

Prawns 

Lampreys 

Soles 

Thornback  Whitings 

Oysters 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal  House-lamb  Pork 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Pheasants 

Rabbits  Turkeys 

Fowls 

Partridges 

Woodcocks  Capons 

Chickens 

Hares 

Snipes 

Pullets 

Tame  Pigeons 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Cabbage 

Cardoons  Lettuces 

Coleworts 

Savoys 

Beets 

Cresses 

Brocoli  purple 

Sprouts 

Parsley 

Mustard 

and  white 
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Spinage 

Mint 

Cucumbers  in 
hot  houses 
Thyme 
Savoury 
Pot  Marjoram 
Hyssop 


Apples 

Pears 


Sorrel 

Chervil 

Celery 

Endive 


Potatoes 

Scorzonera 

Skirrits 


Salsifie 

To  be  had  though 
not  in  season 
Jerusalem  ArtU 


Sage 

Parsnips 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Radish 
T urnips 
Tarragon 

chokes 

Asparagus 

Mushrooms 

FRUIT. 

Nuts 

Almonds 

Services 

Medlars 

Grapes 

FEBRUARY. 

i / 

FISH. 


Cod 

Flounders 

Whitings  Oysters  Carp 

Soles 

T urbot 

Smelts  Prawns  Eels 

Sturgeon 

Thornback 

Lobsters  T ench 

Lampreys 

Plaice 

Skate 

Crabs  Perch 

Crawfish 

MEAT. 

1 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal  House-lamb  Pork 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Turkeys 

F owls 

Pheasants 

Snipes 

Capons 

Chickens 

Partridges 

Hares 

Pullets 

Pigeons 

Woodcocks 

Tame  Rabbits 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Cabbages 

Cardoons 

Mint 

Onions 

/Savoys 

Beets 

Burnet 

Leeks 

Coleworts 

Parsley 

Tansy 

Shalots 

Mustard 

Chervil 

Thyme 

Garlic 

Rape 

Endive 

Savoury 

Rocombole 

Radishes 

Sorrel 

Marjoram 

Salsifie 

Asparagus 

Celery 

Skirrits 

Kidney  beans  Chardbeets  Alsomaybehad,  Scorzonera 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Potatoes 
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Sprouts  Cresses  Forced  radishes  Jerusalem  Arti- 

Brocoli, purple  Turnips  Cucumbers  chokes 

and  white  Tarragon  Parsnips 

FRUIT. 

Pears  Apples  Grapes 


MARCH. 

FISH. 

Carp 

Thornback 

Mullets  Lobsters  Crabs 

Tench 

Skate 

Plaice  Soles 

Crawfish 

T urbot 

Eels 

Flounders  Whitings  Prawns 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mutton 

V eal  House-lamb  Pork 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Turkeys 

Capons 

Chickens 

Pigeons 

Pullets 

F owls 

Ducklings 

Tame  Rabbits 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Carrots 

Fennel 

Coleworts 

Chives 

Turnips 

Mustard 

Cabbage 

Cresses 

Parsnips 

Rape 

Savoys 

Burnet 

Jerusalem  Ar-  Radishes 

Spillage 

Thyme 

ti  chokes 

Tarragon 

l Celery 

W inter  Savoury 

Brocoli 

Mint 

Endive 

Pot  Marjoram 

Cardoons 

Onions 

Tansy 

Hyssop 

Beets 

Garlic 

Mushrooms 

Cucumbers 

Parsley 

Shalots 

Lettuces 

Kidney  Beans 

FRUIT. 

Pears 

Apples  Forced  Strawberries 

APRIL. 

FISH. 

Carp  Trout  Turbot  Mullets  Crabs 
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Chub  Crawfish  Soles  Smelts  Lobsters 

Tench  Salmon  Skate  Herrings  Prawns 


Beef 


Pullets 

Fowls 


Colew  orts 
Sprouts 
Brocoli 
Spinage 
F ennel 


MEAT. 

Mutton  Veal  Lamb 


POULTRY,  etc. 

Chickens  Pigeons 

Ducklings  Rabbits 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Parsley  Sorrel 

Chervil  Burnet 

Young  Onions  Tarragon 
Celery  Radishes 

Endive  Lettuces 


Leverets 


All  sorts  of  small 
Salad 
Thyme 

All  sorts  of  Pot- 
Herbs 


Apples 


FRUIT. 

Pears  Forced  Cherries  Apricots  for  tarts 


• 

MAY. 

FISH. 

Carp 

Tench 

Eels 

Trout  Soles  Smelts 

Chub  Turbot  Lobsters 

Salmon  Herrings  Crawfish 

Crabs 

Prawns 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mutton  Veal 

Lamb 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Pullets 
F owls 

Chickens  Ducklings 

Green  Geese  T urkey  Poults 

Rabbits 

Leverets 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Early  Potatoes  Parsley 
Carrots  Sorrel 

Turnips  Balm 

Radishes  Mint 

Early  Cabbages  Purslain 


Mustard  Peas 

All  sorts  of  small  Beans 

Salad  herbs  Kidney  Beans 
Thyme  Asparagus 

Savoury  Tragopogon 
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Cauliflowers  Fennel  All  other  sweet  Cucumbers,&c. 
Artichokes  Lettuces  herbs 

Spinage  Cresses 

FRUIT. 

Pears  Strawberries  Melons  Gooseberries 

Apples  Cherries  Green  Apricots  Currants  for  tarts 


Trout 

Carp 

Tench 


Beef 


Pike 

JUNE. 

FISH. 

Soles  Mackarel 

Lobsters 

Eels 

Turbot 

Herrings 

Crawfish 

Salmon 

Mullets 

Smelts 

Prawns 

Mutton 

MEAT. 

Veal  Lamb 

Buck  Venison 

Fowls 

Ducklings 

Wheat-ears 


POULTRY,  etc. 

Pullets  Turkey  Poults  Leverets 

Chickens  Plovers  Rabbits 

Green  Geese 


ROOTS,  etc. 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Parsnips 

Radishes 

Onions 

Beans 

Peas 

Asparagus 
Kidney  Beans 
Artichokes 
Cucumbers 

Lettuces 

Spinage 

Parsley 

Purslain 

Rape 

Cresses 

All  other  small 
Salading 
Thyme 

All  sorts  of  Pot- 
herbs 

FRUIT. 

Cherries 

Strawberries 

Gooseberries 

Currants 

Muscadines 

Apricots 

Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Nectarines 

Grapes 
Melons 
Pine  Apples 

JULY. 


FISH. 


Mullets  Soles 


Cod 


Lobsters 


Carp 


Herrings 

Skate 

Haddocks 

Beef 


Pullets 

Fowls 

Chickens 

Pigeons 

* 

Carrots 

T urnips 

Potatoes 

Sprouts 

Artichokes 

Celery 

Endive 

Finocha 


Pears 

Apples 

Cherries 


Cod 

Haddocks 

Flounders 

Mullets 


Beef 


Pullets 

Fowls 
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Mackarel  Place 

Thornback  Prawns 

Tench  Flounders  Salmon 

Crawfish 

Pike  Eels 

MEAT. 

Mutton  Veal 

Lamb 

Buck  Venison 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Green  Geese 

Young  Partridges  Plovers 

Ducklings 

Pheasants 

Leverets 

Turkey  Poults  Wheat-ears 

Rabbits 

Ducks 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Radishes 

Rocombole 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Scorzonera 

Cauliflowers 

Garlic 

Salsifie 

Cabbages 

Chervil 

All  sorts  of  small  All  other  Pot- 

Sorrel 

Salad  herbs 

herbs 

Purslain 

Mint 

Peas 

Lettuces 

Balm 

Beans 

Cresses 

Thyme 

Kidney  Beans 

FRUIT. 

Peaches 

Apricots 

Raspberries 

Nectarines 

Gooseberries 

Melons 

Plums 

Strawberries 

Pine  Apples 

AUGUST. 


FISH. 

Mackarel  Crawfish 

Herrings  Plaice 

Eels  Skate 

Lobsters  Thornback 

MEAT. 

Mutton  Veal  Lamb 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Turkey  Poults  Rabbits 
Ducklings  Pigeons 


Pike 

Carp 

Prawns 

Oysters 


Buck  Venison 


Wild  Ducks 
Wheat-ears 
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Chickens 
Green  Geese 

Leverets 

Pheasants 

Plovers 

/ 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Onions 

Garlic 

Shalots 

Scorzonera 

Salsifie 

Peas 

Beans 

Kidney  Beans 

Mushrooms 

Artichokes 

Cabbages 

Cauliflowers 

Sprouts 

Beets 

Celery 

Endive 

Finocha 

Parsley 

Lettuces 

All  sorts  of 
sweet  Salads 
Thyme 
Savoury 
Marjoram 
Ail  sorts  of 
small  Herbs 

FRUIT. 

Peaches 

Nectarines 

Plums 

Cherries 

Apples 

Pears 

Grapes 

Figs 

Filberts 

Mulberries 

Strawberries 

Gooseberries 

Currants 
Melons 
Pine  Apples 

SEPTEMBE  R. 

FISH. 

Cod  Plaice  Soles  Carp  Lobsters 

Haddocks  Thornback  Smelts  Tench  Oysters 

Flounders  Skate  Salmon  Pike 


MEAT. 


Beef  Mutton  Veal 

Lamb  Pork 

Buck  Venison 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Geese 

Larks 

Hares 

Fowls 

T urkeys 

Chickens 

Rabbits 

Pheasants 

Teals 

Ducks 

Pullets 

Partridges 

Pigeons 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Carrots 

Salsifie 

Cauliflowers 

Lettuces,  and  all 

Turnips 

Peas 

Cardoons 

sorts  of  small 

Potatoes 

Beans 

Endive 

Salads 

Shalots 

Kidney  Beans  Celery 

Beets 

Onions 

Mushrooms 

Parsley 

Thyme,  and  all 

Leeks 

Artichokes 

Finocha 

sorts  of  Soup 

Garlic 

Cabbages 

Chervil 

herbs 

Scorzonera 

Sprouts 

Sorrel 
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Peaches 

Plums 

Apples 

Pears 


Grapes 
Walnuts 
Filberts 
Hazel  Nuts 


FRUIT. 

Medlars 
Quinces 
Lazaroles 
ts  Currants 


Morello  Cher- 
ries 

Melons 
Pine  Apples 


OCTOBER. 

FISH. 


Dorees 

Brills 

Tench 

Cockles 

Holibut 

Gudgeons 

Perch 

Muscles 

Bearbet 

Pike 

Salmon  Trout 

Oysters 

Smelts 

Carp 

Lobsters 

MEAT. 

Beef  Mutton  Lamb 

Veal  Pork 

Doe  Venison 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Geese 

Chickens 

Widgeons 

Dotterels 

Turkeys 

Rabbits 

Woodcocks 

Hares 

Pigeons 

Wild  Ducks 

Snipes 

Pheasants 

Pullets 

h Allf  1 Cf 

Teals 

Larks 

Partridges 

r owis 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Cabbages 

Skirrits 

Celery  Lettuces 

Sprouts 

Salsifie 

Endive  All  sorts  of  young 

Cauliflowers 

Scorzonera 

Cardoons  Salad 

Artichokes 

Leeks 

Chervil  Thyme 

Carrots 

Shalots 

F inocha  Savoury 

Parsnips 

Garlic 

Chardbeets  All  sorts  of  Pot- 

Turnips 

Rocombole 

Corn  Salads  herbs 

Potatoes 

FRUIT. 

Peaches 

Services 

Walnuts 

Pears 

Grapes 

Quinces 

F ilbex-ts 

Apples 

Figs 

Black  and  white  Hazel  Nuts 

Medlars 

Bullace 

m 5 


« 
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NOVEMBER. 

FISH. 

Gurnets  Salmon  Pike 

Dorees  Salmon  Trout  Tench 

Holibut  Smelts  Gudgeons 

Bearbet  Carp  Lobsters 

MEAT. 

Beef  Mutton  Veal  House-lamb 


POULTRY,  etc. 


Geese 

Pigeons 

Woodcocks 

Turkeys 

Wild  Ducks  Snipes 

Fowls 

Teals 

Larks 

Chickens 

Widgeons 

Dotterels 

Pullets 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Carrots 

Parsnips 

Scorzonera 

Rocombole 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Cardoons 

Skirrits 

Leeks 

Turnips 

Salsifie 

Shalots 

Savoys 

Chardbeets 

Chervil 

Sprouts 

Parsley 

All  sorts  of  small 

Colewort 

Cresses 

Salad  herbs 

Spinage 

Endive 

Pears 

Chesnuts 

FRUIT. 

Walnuts 

Apples 

Hazel  Nuts 

Medlars 

Bullace 

DECEMBER. 

Turbot 

Holibut 

FISH. 

Codlings 

Gurnets 

Beai’bet 

Soles 

Sturgeon 

Smelts 

Carp 

Dorees 

Cod 

Gudgeons 

Oysters 

Cockles 

Muscles 


Doe  Venison 


Hares 

Rabbits 

Partridges 

Pheasants 


Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes 
Cabbages 
Cauliflowers 
Lettuces 
Thyme  and  oth- 
er Pot-herbs 


Services 

Grapes 


Eels 

Cockles 

Muscles 

Oysters 
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MEAT. 


Beef  Mutton  Veal 

House-lamb  Pork 

Doe  Venison 

POULTRY,  etc. 

Geese 

Fowls 

Snipes 

Widgeons 

Turkeys 

Chickens 

Larks 

Dotterels 

Pullets 

Hares 

Wild  Ducks 

Partridges 

Pigeons 

Rabbits 

Teals 

Pheasants 

Capons 

Woodcocks 

ROOTS,  etc. 

Cabbages 

Garlic 

Cresses 

Forced  As- 

Savoys 

Rocombole 

All  sorts  of  small 

paragus 

Brocoli,  pur- 

Celery 

Salads 

Spinage 

pie  and  white  Endive 

Leeks 

Parsley 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Onions 

Thyme 

Skirrits 

Parsnips 

Shalots 

All  sorts  of 

Scorzonera 

Turnips 

Cardoons 

Pot-herbs 

Salsifie 

Lettuces 

Beets 

FRUIT. 

Apples 

Medlars 

Chesnuts 

Hazel  Nuts 

Pears 

Services 

Walnuts 

Grapes 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  A GRAND  DINNER. 

January  being  a month  when  entertainments  are  most 
used  and  most  wanted,  from  that  motive  I have  drawn 
my  dinner  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  hope  it  will  be 
of  service  to  my  worthy  friends ; not  that  I have  the  least 
pretensions  to  confine  any  lady  to  such  a particular  num- 
ber of  dishes,  but  to  choose  out  of  them  what  number 
they  please,  being  all  in  season,  and  most  of  them  to  be 
got  without  much  difficulty  ; as  I,  from  long  experience, 
can  tell  what  a troublesome  task  it  is  to  make  a bill  of 
fare  to  be  in  propriety,  and  not  to  have  two  things  of  the 
same  kind ; and  being  desirous  of  rendering  it  easy  for 
the  future,  have  made  it  my  study  to  set  out  the  dinner 
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in  as  elegant  a manner  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  in  the  mod- 
ern taste ; but  finding  I could  not  express  myself  to  be 
understood  by  young  house-keepers  in  placing  the  dishes 
upon  the  table,  obliged  me  to  have  two  copper-plates,  as 
I am  very  unwilling  to  leave  even  the  weakest  capacity 
in  the  dark,  my  greatest  study  being  to  render  my  whole 
Avork  both  plain  and  easy.  As  to  French  cooks,  and  old 
experienced  house-keepers,  they  have  no  occasion  for  my 
assistance,  it  is  not  from  them  I look  for  any  applause. 
I have  not  engraved  a copper-plate  for  a third  course,  or 
a cold  collation,  for  that  generally  consists  of  things  ex- 
travagant ; but  I have  endeavoured  to  set  out  a dessert  of 
sweetmeats,  which  the  industrious  house-keeper  may  lay 
up  in  the  summer,  at  a small  expense,  and  when  added  to 
what  little  fruit  is  then  in  season,  will  make  a pretty  ap- 
pearance after  the  cloth  is  drawn,  and  be  entertaining  to 
the  company.  Before  you  draw  your  cloth,  have  all  your 
sweetmeats  and  fruit  dished  up  in  china  dishes  or  fruit 
baskets ; and  as  many  dishes  as  you  have  in  one  course, 
so  many  baskets  or  plates  your  dessert  must  have  ; and  as 
my  bill  of  fare  is  twenty-five  to  each  course,  so  must  your 
dessert  be  of  the  same  number,  and  set  out  in  the  same 
manner,  and  as  ice  is  generally  plentiful  at  that  time,  it 
Avill  be  easy  to  make  five  different  ices  for  the  middle, 
either  to  be  served  up  on  a frame  or  without,  Avith  four 
plates  of  dried  fruit  round  them,  apricots,  green  gages, 
grapes,  and  pears — the  four  outward  corners,  pistachio 
nuts,  prunellas,  oranges,  and  olives — the  four  squares, 
nonpareils,  pears,  walnuts,  and  filberts — the  two  in  the 
centre,  betwixt  the  top  and  bottom,  chesnuts,  and  Por- 
tugal plums — for  six  long  dishes,  pine  apples,  French 
plums,  and  the  four  brandy  fruits,  which  are  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  and  cherries, 
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Acid  for  Punch  

Ale,  to  mull  

Almonds  to  burn 
Almond  icing  for  ^ 
bride  cakes  j 
Amulet,  to  make ...  . 

, of  Asparagus 

Angelica,  to  candy 

Apple  sauce 

floating  island  . 

tarts 

Apricots,  to  dry  ...  . 

marmalade  . 

paste  ... 

, to  preserve  . 

Asparagus,  to  boil 
Artichokes,  to  boil 
bottoms. 


dress  with  eggs 
bottoms,  to 


to  ^ 


1 

l.. 

boil  white  | 

bottoms,  to  dry 

-,  to  pickle 


Bacon,  a gammon  to  roast . 

, to  salt  

Bances,  French 

Barbadoes  Jumballs  ...  . 

Beans,  French,  to  boil 

, to  keep 

, another  way  ...  . 

Windsor,  to  boil  . 


Beef-a-la-mode 

, brisket,  a-la-royale 

, to  collar  

, to  collar  flat  ribs 

, to  force  inside  sirloin 

, inside  of  a sirloin  to  dress 

, fricando  

, to  hash  ...  ...  ... 

heart  larded 

bouille 

heart,  mock  hare  ... 

olives,  to  make  

, porcupine  flat  ribs 


Page 

249 

227 

177 

194 

211 

211 

180 

48 

188 

109 

178 
172 
174 
108 

61 

, 61 
, 210 

, 210 


261 

256 

86 

222 

122 

199 

61 

259 

260 
62 
88 

89 
220 
219 

86 

86 

88 

57 

90 
87 
90 
90 
89 


Beef,  porcupine  to  eat  cold 

, round,  to  force 

, rump,  to  stew  

, another  way  

steaks,  to  broil  

, a good  way  to  fry 

, to  dress  a com-  f 

mon  way  j 

, to  hang  a sirloin  ) 

to  roast  | 


Page 

216 

220 

87 

88 
56 

56 

57 
221 


tea  226 

, to  pickle  223 

Biscuits,  common,  to  make  201 

, drop  201 

, lemon  201 

, Spanish 200 

, sponge  200 

Blanc-Mange  144 

, a second  way  144 

, a third  way...  145 


Brandy,  cherry  243 

, orange  243 

, raspberry  243 

Brawn,  mock  219 

Bread,  French  203 

, to  make  white 203 

Brocoli,  to  boil  61 

and  eggs 211 

Browning  for  made  dishes  ...  64 

Bullace  cheese  172 

Butter,  to  clarify  41 

, fairy  189 

Cabbage,  to  boil 60 

Cakes,  apricot,  to  make  ...  177 

, Bath 197 

, bride 193 

without  butter 199 

, cream  198 

, cun-ant  clear  175 

, currant  198 

, lemon  195 

, another  way  196 

, orange  ...  ...  ...  195 

, good  plum  194 
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Cakes,  little  plum 

, white  plum 

, Prussian  ... 

, Queen 

, ratafia 

, another  way 

, rice  

, common  seed 

, rich  seed  ... 

, Shrewsbury 

, another  way 

, violet 

Calf’s  heart  roasted 

head  hash  ... 

, to  dress 

, to  collar  ...  69, 

, to  grill 

, mock  turtle  ... 

, another  way  ... 

surprise  

feet,  to  fricassee 

Candy  angelica  

lemon,  orange-peel 

Caps,  black,  to  make 

, green,  to  make 

Carp,  to  stew  

, to  stew  white  

, to  dress  the  best  way 

, sauces  

Catchup  to  keep  seven  years 
, mum  


— , mushroom 
— , walnut  ... 
another  way 


Cauliflower,  to  boil 

Celery,  to  fry  

, to  ragoo 

, to  stew  

Cardoons,  to  fry 

, to  stew 

Cheese-cakes,  almond 

, bread  .. 

'■ , citron  .. 

, common 

, curd 


— , nee 


Cheese,  ramequin 

, damson  

. egg 

, to  stew  with  light  1 

wigs  J 


Page  i 
19.5 

195 
199 
197 

196 

197 

196 

198 
195 

197 
197 
175 
205 

67 

67 
217 

69 

64 

65 

68 
205 
180 
178 
180 

151 

152 
27 
25 
25 
25 

245 

245 

245 

244 

245 
60 

208 

208 

208 

208 

207 

189 

189 

189 

190 

190 
189 
212 
172  ; 

191  | 

207 


Cheese,  to  stew  ...  . 

Cherry  brandy  ...  . 

Cherries,  to  dry  ...  . 

-,  another  way 


Chicken  broth,  to  make 

, to  boil  

, to  force 

, to  fricassee  

, to  roast 

, in  savoury  jelly  .. 

water,  to  make 

, artificial  

, or  palates  to  stew 

Chocolate,  to  make  

Chops,  to  salt  

Cockles,  to  stew 

Cod’s  head  and  shoulders,  1 


to  dress 


another  way 

Cod,  salt,  to  dress 
Codlings,  to  dress  like  ) 
Salt  Fish  \ 

Cod’s  sounds,  to  dress  ^ 
like  little  turkeys  j 
Cod’s  sounds,  to  dress 

Collar  beef  

flat  ribs  of  beef 

calf’s  head 

eels  

mackarel  

a breast  of  mutton 


69, 


a pig  ...  

swine’s  face  

breast  of  veal  71, 

Collops,  Scotch  brown 

, French  way 

Cowslip  mead  

Cracknells  

Cranberries,  to  bottle 
Crawfish  in  savoury  jelly 

in  jelly  

Cream  cheese  

, burnt  

, chocolate  

, clotted  

, hartshorn  

, ice  

, King  William’s  ... 

, lemon  

, lemon  with  peel  ... 

, orange  

, pistachio  


Page 

207 

243 

175 

176 
226 

52 

96 

95 
52 

205 

226 

96 
95 

229 

222 

34 

21 

22 

22 

22 

23 

22 

220 

219 

217 
39 
37 

218 
218 
218 
217 

75 

75 

241 

199 

263 

207 

207 

186 

185 
182 
183 
183 
182 

186 

183 

184 

185 
182 
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Cream,  pompadour  

, raspberry  

. , ribband  

snow, and  

, Spanish 

. , steeple,  with  ) 

wine  sours  J 

, tea  

Crumpets,  orange,  to  make 

, tea  

Cucumbers,  to  stew  

with  eggs 

Currant,  clear  cake  

drops  

, green,  to  bottle  .. 

, to  dry  in  bunches 

, black  rob 

Custard,  almond 
, beest 


common 

lemon 

orange 


Damsons,  to  bottle 

, another  way 

, to  preserve  whole 

, to  dry 

Desert  Island,  to  make 

of  spun  sugar 

Directions  for  setting  out  ) 
a grand  table  f 

Distil  cordial  water  

elder-flower  water  ... 

hephnatic  water 

lavender  water 

milk  water  

penny-royal  water  ... 

peppermint  


— rose  water 
spirits  of  wine 


Drops,  peppermint 

, ginger  ... 

, lemon 

, another  way 

, raspberry 

currant 


Ducks  d-la-braise  

d-la-mode  

to  boil  with  onion  sauce 

, wild,  to  hash  

, wild,  to  roast  

, tame,  to  roast 

, to  stew  


Page 

185 

184 

183 
18(i 
182 

184 

185 
19 

203 

211 

107 

174 

179 

263 

178 
173 

187 

188 
188 
187 
187 
261 
261 
261 

177 
147 
140 

272 

264 

265 

264 

265 

264 

265 

264 

265 

266 

179 

178 

179 
179 
179 
179 

97 

98 
48 
60 
53 
48 
97 


Duck,  to  stew  with  green  peas 
Dumplings,  apple,  to  make 
, barm  


-,  damson  . 
-,  raspberry 
sparrow  . 


Eels,  to  boil 

, broil  

, collar 

, pitchcock  

, roast  

Eggs,  to  dress  with  arti- 
choke bottoms 

and  brocoli 

cheese,  to  make 

to  fricassee 

sauce,  to  make  

and  spinage  to  dress  .. 

, to  poach  with  toast  .. 

Elder  rob  

Fish-pond,  to  make  

, caveach  

, preserve  

, to  stew,  a good  way  .. 

Flounder,  to  boil,  and  all  ^ 
kinds  of  flat  fish  f " 
to  stew  


Flowers,  artificial 

Flummery,  to  make  

, colouring  for  ... 

, cribbage  Cards 
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■,  eggs  and  bacon  in 


, green  melon  in 

, Solomon’s  ) 

temple  in  f 

, yellow  

, oatmeal 

Forcemeat  for  breast 
of  veal  porcupine 
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— tor  hare  florendine 


F owls  a-ld-braise 

, boil  

, dress  cold 

, force 
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Fritters,  tansy  

, water  

Fruit  in  jelly  

Giblets,  to  stew 

Ginger,  to  candy  

Good  green,  to  make 

Gofers,  to  make 

Goose,  to  boil  

, to  marinate  

, stubble,  to  roast 

, green,  to  roast 

Gooseberries,  to  bottle 

, another  way... 

paste  

Grapes,  to  keep  

Gravy,  to  draw  

, to  make 

Green  gages  to  dry  

Gruel,  barley,  to  make 

, sago  

, water  

Haddocks,  to  broil  

, another  way 

Ham,  to  boil  

, to  roast  

, to  salt  

, smoke  

Hare,  florendine  

, hash  

Jug  

, roast  

, hodge  podge  

Haricot  by  way  of  soup 

of  mutton  or  lamb 

neck  of  mutton 

Herrings,  to  bake  

, boil  

, fry  

Jam,  apricot,  to  make 

, black  currant  

, green  gooseberry 

, red  raspberry  

, white  raspberry 

— — , strawberry 

Icing  for  tarts  

, almond,  for  bride  cake 

_ — , sugar,  for  bride  cake 
Jelly,  calf’s  foot,  to  make 

, savoury,  for  cold  meat 

, colouring  for  ...  ... 
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orange 


Lamb  bits,  to  dress 

head  and  purte- | 

nance  to  dress  f 

leg  boiled  and  ) 

join  fried  j 

a quarter  of  forced 

stones  fricasseed 

Lampreys,  to  pot 
— — — , another  way 

, roast 

, stew 


Larks,  to  roast  ,.  .. 

Lemonade,  to  make  ... 

— , a second  way 

-,  a third  way 


Lemon  drops 

pickle 

peel,  to  candy 


Loaf,  drunken,  to  make 

, oyster  

, prince’s  

, royal  

Lobsters,  to  boil 

, roast  

, stew  

, patties  to  garnish  ) 
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Macaroons  

, another  way 

Mackarel,  to  boil 
Malt  liquor,  to  refine 
Marmalade,  apricot,  to  make 

, orange 

, quince 

, transparent 

Mead,  cowslip,  to  make 

■ , sack  

, walnut  

Midcalf,  to  dress 
Mince  pies  without  meat 
Mock  brawn,  to  make 

turtle  

another  way 

Moonshine,  to  make  ... 
Moor  game,  to  pot 
Muscles,  to  stew 
Mushroom  loaves 

keep  to  eat  like  ) 

fresh  ones  j 

, another  way  ... 

. powder,  to  make 

— ,ragoo 

, to  stew  ... 

, another  way 

, pickle 

, pickle  brown 

, fricassee  ... 


Mulled  ale 


wine  

another  way 
Mutton,  a basque,  to  make 
, a breast,  to  collar 
-grill 


- broth 

-,  hash  

-,  haricot  ...  ., 

-,  hodge-podge 
-,  kebob’d  ...  ., 

-,  leg,  to  force 
-,  leg  of,  to  eat  1 
like  venison  j 

- dress  called 

Oxford  John 
-,  salt  

- drest,  to  eat  like  | 

venison  ) 

-,  neck,  to  haricot  79, 

, make  French  ) 

steaks  of  j 
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Mutton  split, and  onion  sauce 
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, boiled,  onion  sauce 

, surprised  

steaks,  to  broil 
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roasting  beef,  mutton,  V 
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creams,  custards,  &c. 

decorations  for  a table 

distilling 


dressing  fish  

drying  and  candying 

made  dishes  

pies,  and  paste  

possets,  gruels,  &c. 

Potting  and  collaring 

roasting  wild  and  tame  1 

fowls  f 

roasting  pig,  hare,  &c. 

pickling  

preserving 

puddings  

wines,  catchups,  &c, 

soups  

Keeping  garden  stuff  1 


and  fruit 
Orange  brandy,  to  make 
chips,  to  candy 

jelly '• 

juice 

marmalade 

peel,  to  candy 

Orgeat,  to  make 

another  way  . 

Ox  palates,  to  fricando 

, another  waj 

, stew 

Oyster  sauce,  to  make 

fry  ... 

pickle 

— ■ stew 

scollops 

loaves 

stew,  and  all  kinds 

of  shell  fish 

Panada,  savoury 

, sweet  
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Pancakes,  batter 

, clary  

, cream 

, fine  

, pink  coloured 

, tansy  

wafer 


Parsnips,  to  boil  

Partridges,  to  hash  

• , in  panes  

— — — , stew  

-,  another  way  ... 

, roast  

Paste  for  dessert  baskets  ... 

for  covers  

...  , a Chinese  temple 

, apricot,  to  make 

. , cold,  for  dish  pies 

— , red  and  white  currant 

— , for  custards  

— , goose  pie  

— — , gooseberry  

■ , excellent  short  crust.. 

— , light,  for  tarts  

— — , raspberry  

Pasty,  a venison 
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, fried 

, lobster,  to 

garnish  fish 

— — , fine  

— — , savoury 

, sweet  

Peaches,  to  dry  

Pears,  to  stew  

Peas,  green,  to  boil  

, keep  

, stew  

with  lettuce 

Peppermint  drops  

Perch,  to  fry  

■  , in  water  sokey 

Pheasants  to  roast  

Pickle,  Indian,  to  make 

, in  imitation  of  bamboo 

, artichokes  

, barberries  

, red  beet  root 

, red  cabbage  

— — , another  way 

, white  cabbage 

- . , cockles  ...  
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samphire 

shrimps 

smelts  or  sparlings 
walnuts  black 

another  way 

walnuts  green 

olive 

• white 


Pies,  beef  steak 

, bride’s  

, calf’s  head 

, codling  

, chicken,  a savoury 

, eel  

, egg  and  bacon  to 

eat  cold 

, French  

, hare  

, herb  for  Lent  ...  . 

, hottentot  . 

, lobster  

, mince  , 

without  meat 
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-,  olive  ...  , 

-,  rook  ...  . 
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Pies,  giblet 

Pig’s  chop,  to  salt  ...  ... 

— , barbacue  

, dress  in  imitation  ) 

of  lamb  j 

feet  and  ears,  to  ragoo 

souse  

pettitoes,  to  dress 

roast  


Pigeons,  artificial 

— , boil 

with  bacon 
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, broil  

, compote 

, fricando 
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, fricassee 

-jugged 
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, transmogrify 
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Pork,  to  barbacue 

, chine  to  stuff  ... 
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steaks,  to  broil  ... 

Posset,  ale,  to  make  ... 

■ — , almond  

■ , brandy  

, lemon  


}... 


, orange 
sack 


, wine  

Potatoes,  to  scallop  

Pot  beef,  to  

— ■ eat  like  venison 

all  kinds  of  small  birds 

■ char  1 
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pigeons 
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shrimps  
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woodcocks 
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marble  veal 
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Preserve  apricots 


green 
. barberries  in 
bunches 

for  tarts 
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- morello  cherries  .. 
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■ gooseberries  in 
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• magnum  bonum  I 
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• oranges  

carved  ... 

with  marmalade 

• peaches  

■ golden  pippins  ... 

. Kentish  pippins  ... 

pine  apples 

quinces  whole 

in  quarters 


- red  raspberries 
1 white  raspberries... 

■ damson  cheese  ... 

■ sprigs  green 

• strawberries  whole 
. wine  sours  
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Preserve  walnuts  black 

green 

white 
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Pudding,  almond 
, apple 
.,  apricot 
■,  bread 
, another  way 
■,  calf’s  feet 
.,  little,  citron 
•,  green  codling 
■,  boiled  custard 
•,  gooseberry 
.,  Hanover 
■,  herb 
hunting 
-,  lemon 
a second  way 
-,  a third  way 
-,  marrow 
-,  boiled  milk 
-,  orange 
another  way 
nice 
plain 
quaking 
-,  rice,  common 

, boiled 

ground 


132, 


133, 


-,  red  sago 
another  way 

-,  sippet  

-,  tansy  with  almonds 

baked  .. 

boiled 


with  ground  rice 

, transparent  129, 

, vermicelli  

, white,  in  skins 

, yam  

, Yorkshire,  under,  ) 

meat  J 

Puff's,  almond  

• , chocolate  

, German  

, lemon  

Quince  marmalade  

- — . preserved  whole 
Rabbits,  to  boil  ...  ... 

- — , florendine  

— — fricassee  brown  ... 
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Rabbits,  fricassee  white 
, roast  


, surprised 

Raspberry  brandy 
cream 


— red  jam 

— white  jam 

— paste 
drops 


Ray  or  scate,  to  boil  

Ruff’s  or  rees,  to  roast 
Sago,  to  make  with  milk  ... 

Salmagundi,  to  make 

, another  way  ... 

Salmon,  to  boil  crimp 

, pot  

, another  way 

, rolled  

Sauce,  apple,  for  goose 

bread,  for  roast  turkey 

, for  cod’s  head  and  ) 


shoulders 

— , celery  

— , egg,  for  salt  cod 
roast  fowls 


lobster  

, another  way  

, for  green  goose 
, stubble  goose  .'. 

, for  most  sorts  of  fish 


onion 


for  boiled } 
ovster,  for  boilec 


oose 


turkey  j 

, another  way  

, for  roasted  pig 

, another  way  

, for  salmon  

, shrimp  

, white,  for  fish 

, for  fowls 

, for  boiled  breast  \ 

of  veal  j 

Sausages,  to  fry 

Scate  or  ray,  to  boil  

Scotch  collops  brown 

white  

French  way 

to  warm 

Sheep's  rumps  and  kidneys 

Sherbet,  to  make 

, second  way  
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Sherbet,  third  way 

... 

243 

Shrimps,  to  stew 

... 

35 

Shrub  

242 

■ - — almond  

... 

244 

currant  

244 

Smelts  or  sparlings,  to  fry 

... 

32 

Snipes  to  roast  

... 

53 

Snow  balls,  to  make  ... 

192 

a dish  of  

151 

Soles,  to  caveach 

42 

, fry  ... 

... 

31 

, marinate  

31 

Soup,  almond,  to  make 

... 

10 

, a-la-reine  

... 

1 1 

, common  peas 

... 

13 

, craw-fish  

15 

, gravy 

15 

, green  peas 

13 

without  meat 

14 

, white  peas 

... 

14 

, hare  

9 

, onion  

... 

12 

, brown  onion 

12 

, white  onion 

12 

, ox  cheek  

... 

10 

, partridge  

16 

, peas,  for  Lent  ... 

... 

13 

, portable,  for  travellers 

7 

, rich  vermicelli  ... 

... 

9 

, transparent 

8 

, white  

15 

Spinage,  to  stew 

61 

Sprats,  to  bake  

30 

Stew  cheese  with  light  wigs 

207 

palates  or  chickens 

... 

95 

carp  

25 

ducks  

97 

and  green  peas 

97 

hare  

. . 

102 

ovsters  and  all  sorts 

) 

of  shell  fish 

1 

34 

partridges  ...  101, 

102 

pears  

... 

152 

peas  

... 

107 

with  lettuces 

... 

210 

rump  of  beef  .... 

87 

88 

tench  

27 

turkey,  brown  ... 

... 

92 

turkey  with  celery  sauce  92 

Strawberry  jam,  to  make  ...  1 56 

preserve  whole  165 

Stum,  to  make  238 


Stuffing  for  a marinate  goose 

Sturgeon,  to  dress  

, pickle  

Sugar,  to  boil  candy  height 

, spin  gold  colour 

silver  colour  ... 

, spun,  a dessert  of  ... 

Sweetbreads,  a-lu-daube 

, fricassee  brown 

white 


forced 

ragoo 


Syllabubs,  lemon,  to  make 

, another  way 

, solid 

, under  the  cow 

whip 


Teal,  to  roast 
Tench,  to  stew 
Toast,  fried,  to  make 
Tongue,  to  boil 

, salt  ...  . 

Trifle,  to  make 
Tripe,  soused 
Trout,  to  fry  ...  . 

Turbot,  to  boil 
Turkey,  boiled,  oyster  sauce 

, a-la-daube  hot 

, cold  

, hash 

, roast 


, souse 

, stewed  and  celery  ) 

sauce  / 

, stewed  brown 

Turtle,  todress,  100  lbs.  weight 

, about  30  lbs.  weight 

, artificial,  to  make 

, forcemeat  for  ditto 

mock,  to  dress 
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To  make  artificial  flowers 
Yeal,  a breast,  to  boil 

collar  71,217 

porcupine  69 

ragoo 


a fillet  bombarded 

ragoo 

to  stew 


fricando 
hash 

disguise  a leg 
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Veal,  mince  

, a-la-royale,  a neck 

, neck  of,  cutlets 

, olives  

, another  way 

Venison  pasty  

hash  
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— , haunch  roasted 


Vinegar,  elder  flower 

, gooseberry 

sugar 


, tarragon 

Violet  cakes  

W afers,  to  make 

, pancakes 

Water,  imperial 

, barley 
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, gold,  to  spin 

Whet  before  dinner  ... 
Whey,  cream  of  tartar 
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, wine  
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, another  way 
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Wine,  balm  
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Wine,  blackberry 
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, another  way 
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, another  way 
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, another  way 
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-,  acid  raisin,  to  cure  237 

Smyrna  raisin  ...  231 

-,  raisin  another  way  232 


, raspberry 

, sycamore 

, walnut  ... 

Woodcock,  to  hash 
■ ■ , roast 
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